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“Daddy, when Jack and I get our home fixed “’ 


we're going to have Congoleum Rugs on all the floors. | 


They make housekeeping so easy.” 


It’s their real beauty of design and coloring that makes everybody 
like Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. Then, too, these artistic 
are so inexpensive and labor-saving. 


rugs 


To clean them you merely whisk a damp mop over their firm, 
smooth surface. One, two, three 


and they're as bright as the day 
you bought them. They “hug” the floor tight-without fastening. 


There are patterns appropriate for all the rooms of the house; 


for the kitchen and bathroom, neat tile and woodblock designs; for 
bedrooms, delightful, flowered patterns: a1 f O 
y-room, ri hly COLO! 1 Oriental motif 
Your 1e~aier Ww olad hi \ Oo 
'D fail hn 
’ , “a ~ 
Note the Very Low Prices 
$8.10 1 
) ‘ + OW v (x 
) ) t t 12 | 
9 x 101% feet 14.15 other designs to harmoniz > %&. 973! 1.90 
) x 12 F 16.20 with it. } x 6 teet 2.00 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi and in 
Canada are higher than those quoted. 
CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelph New York Boston Chicago Dallas Kansas City 
Minnea whniss strsburgh Montreal 
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| The names that every one knows-— ||) 
il ‘ . iM 
il are in the Victor catalog \\\| 
Ht 1B WMT | 
i i\|| 
| ALDA GARRISON PADEREWSKI WA 
AMATO GERVILLE-REACHE PATTI VAM 
BATTISTINI GIGLI PLANCON 1 AM 
BESANZONI GILIBERT POWELL | | 
BORI GLUCK RACHMANINOFF WM 
BRASLAU HARROLD RUFFO il 
CALVE HEIFETZ SAMAROFF RV 
CARUSO HOMER SCHIPA | | 
CHALIAPIN JERITZA SCHUMANN-HEINK 
CLEMENT JOHNSON SCOTTI Wil) 
CORTOT JOURNET SEMBRICH | 
CULP KINDLER TAMAGNO 
DE GOGORZA FRITZ KREISLER TETRAZZINI } 
DE LUCA HUGO KREISLER WERRENRATH LAW 
DESTINN KUBELIK WHITEHILL i 
EAMES LASHANSKA WILLIAMS | 
ELMAN MARTINELLI WITHERSPOON i 
FARRAR McCORMACK ZANELLI | | 
GALLI-CURCI MELBA ZIMBALIST a 
MORINI Mi 
tN | 
Victor artists are the really great artists of this present 4 | 
generation. Their names are inseparably associated with WU 
noteworthy musical performances and their number is HIB 
constantly increasing. Whenever a new artist of exceptional 
ability appears, that artist chooses to become identified with 
the host of world-famed artists whose masterful interpreta- 
tions are so faithfully portrayed on Victrola instruments and 
Victor records. | 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records on sale WW 
at all dealers in Victor products on the Ist of each month. HM | 
Victrola | 
‘HIS MASTER'S VOICE” iia ic itd el I 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Photographed after its oth 
‘washing with Ivory Flakes 


And this pure silk, flame- 
colored sweater has been 
washed 4 times since the 
picture was taken—its 
color is still even and un- 
injured. You may never 
want to wash a silk 
sweater 13 times—-but 
isn’t it re-assuring to 
know that you can do it 
safely with Ivory Flakes? 
(The sweater with its 
owner’s letter, is on file 
in the Procter & Gamble 
office.) 
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Now embroidered lingerie 
and filmy chiffons have become your debtors 


The ingenuity of American women like your- 
self, who know how gently Ivory Soap cleanses 
the face and hands, first suggested a new 
method for the very safest quick laundering of 
precious garments. 


These thinking women—and you were prob- 
ably among them—simply shaved the Ivory 
cake into thin flakes, which dissolved at the 


touch of hot water. 
But see what has happened now! 


Here is the same Ivory Soap——flaked for you— 
ready for instant use in washbowl laundering 
of your most precious garments. 


Yes, the very same Ivory Soap which for 43 





ese eos 
a 


IVORY so F 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 


years has protected the faces and hands of 
millions of women—pure, mild, gentle, white. 


Ivory Soap Flakes is safe for ordinary launder- 
ing, of course; but it has a very liberal margin 
of safety for the very sheerest, filmiest things 
you own—things you should entrust only to a 


soap which is mild and gentle enough for a 


baby’s skin. 


We will gladly send you a small sample and a 
booklet of uses if you will write us in accord- 
ance with directions in the lower right-hand 
corner. 


The full-size package of Ivory Flakes is for sale by 
grocery and department stores —it is very inexpensive. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 





Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamblo Co., Cincinnati 








FREE—Send for these! 


A generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes and a booklet of uses 
will be sent to youon receipt 
of your name and address. 
Write to Section 7-JF, Dept. 
of Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TG) eMNusical Life ? By Walter Damrosch 


ROM my earliest youth the 
name of the great Liszt was a 
household word in our family. 
He had been a friend of my 
father and mother before they 
came to America, and they had 
told me much of his genius and 
Se eesies| triumphs as a piano virtuoso, 
f his voluntary relinquishment of al! this 
vote himself exclusively to creative work 
to help the modern school of young com- 
rs. So I was overwhelmed at the idea of 
eting Liszt face to face when, in the spring 
882, at twenty vears of age, I sailed for 
ope to visit him and to hear the first per- 
nce of Wagner's Parsifal at Bayreuth. 
on as I arrived at Weimar I went to the 
gardener’s cottage in which he lived to 
respects to the old master. 

ntered his room in great trepidation and 
tered a few words to tell him that I was 
in of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. His recep- 
vas all kindness; he immediately spoke of 
ther and mother with such love that | 
some of my timidity. Then he asked me 
yng | expected to stay in Weimar. I said 
iyvs—that I was then going to Ems for a 
ind to Bayreuth for the first Parsifal per- 








Made Liszt (ry 


\' RIOUS change came over the old man 


I spoke. He repeated several times: 
days Ha, ves! Parsifal, of course 
th. Parsifal, of course Chen he picked 
x of cigars ‘Well, at least vou'll take 
before you leave Weimar 
‘No, master, thank you very mucl 
| t smoke 


should then go tonight to the theater 
r Calderén’s play, No Magic Like Love, 
ch your father’s old friend Lassen has 

n the music and which he will conduct 
ssured the master that I would cet 
go; but sensing a certain frigidity in the 
nd feeling that so unimportant a per- 
s myself must not take any more time o 
idrew. That evening I went to the little 
by the productions of Goethe as well as | 
s in the fifties when Liszt officiated ther 


her sang Ortrud. The theater was so 


e first intermission one of the attendan 
isked me if I were Herr Damrosch. W 


me. I followed him to the stage and w 
ted by Lassen. 

Vhat did you do to the master this morn 

f ime in just after you left and found hi 

‘A young son of Damrosch called on 1 

sught, of course, he would stay here and st 

id of that he told me he was going to st 

young generation has forgotten me compl 

ing of me and they have no respect for 


iss on elsewhere ?’”’ 





lored Lassen to tell me how I could efface 
morning at eight o'clock to see Liszt ag 





first performances of Wagner’s Lohengrin, in which my 


1 see almost every person in it, and, to my astonishment, 


affirmative he said that Kapellmeister Lassen wished 


days. Am I a hotel in which one takes a room for a night, then 


was overcome at such a dreadful development of a perfectly in- 
nt remark. I could not conceive it possible that so small a person 
yself should have unwittingly made so painful an impression, and 
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PORTRAIT BY PIRIE MA NA 


f the great Liszt, | 
theater, made his- 
»y the memorable 
e and conducted 


told me how 


small that you 


ts came to me 
hen I answered 


Here are both the latest and the earliest 
photographs of Walter Damrosch. In 
the group below he is the one of tender 
age, sitting on his mother’s lap, with his 
brother Frank standing guard at his right. 


Punctually I knocked at Liszt's door, and as 
I entered I saw the wonderful-looking old man, 
with his splendid long white hair and deep-set 
eyes, already at his work table. As he saw me 
his eyebrows arched and he said: ‘‘ What, still 
in Weimar?” 

I came forward and tried to speak, suddenly 
burst into tears and then managed to stammet 
out my great admiration for him, how my 
father had always held him up as the ideal 
musician of our times, and how he must have 
misunderstood my words of vesterday if he 
thought that I intended any lack of respect o1 


reverence for such a man as he As I reread 
this it seems quite cohere nt, but s I told it to 
Liszt it must have sounded very ridiculous 
Nevertheless, I suddenly felt his arms abou 
me and a very gentle furtive kiss placed upon 
my forehead. He led me to a chair, sat down 
by me and began again to talk and reminisce 
about my father and mother. He then invited 
me to come that iiternoon 1 » his piano class, 
and I left very 1 h re ed 


A Hurt that ever Healed 


] THEN call 1 o1 nother old friend of my 
parents ind also of Liszt, Fraulein vo1 


Scharn I found at her | 1st friend of hers 


Baron von Joukowski, Russ painter of 
distinction 
When | told ther | y experience W 
Liszt they expl ned to methat | t } lgrow! 
ve ld ] { 
was lorg g 
sa P Wag 
x 
‘ ( | | ‘ 
1 ra | | 
sh 7 f octe } ice 
f whe had no 
who virtually, ed | ‘ redibl 
kindness, abusing it in every wa Biilow 
confirmed this to me several vears later, and 


} 


ne had once cleaned out Liszt Moms and bade this 


unsavory crowd never to return. Liszt had thanked him, but 
next morning they were all back again 
I attended the audition in Liszt’s rooms that afternoon, and 
found that there was indeed a pitiful crowd of sycophants and 
incompetents assembled. 
tably young Eugéne d’Albert, who was then perhaps fifteen 


There were a few exceptions, no 


} 


or sixteen years of age and who played wonderful nd t 


| iszt’s great satisfaction 





After this I met Liszt several time na he lwa tre ted ( 
as immediately with uniform cordiality; but every once in a while the met 
ory of our first meeting would come to him and he would 
ing?"’ he asked. make some gently malicious remark, such as, ‘Oh, here comes 
m in tears. He our young American; like lightning he flashes through the 
ne this morning. world!” 
udy with me, but 1 am an American musician and have lived in thi 
ay only two days since my ninth year. I was born in Breslau, Silesia, on Januar 
etely. They think 30, 1862, and mv first memories are connected with war—the 
us older men of by Austro-Prussian War of 1866. I was four vears old and remember 
being with my mother in a room in our apartment in Bresl 
which was filled with flowers and growing plant vhen vario 
friends came in to condole with her over the death of mv bal 
brother, Hans, who had died of cholera. The first child of mv parents 
born in 1859, had been christened Richard, after Richard Wagner, wl 
»it. He advised me to go the had officiated as godfather at the ceremony rh hild lived but 






ain and to explain everything 


time, and Wagner vowed that he would never again stand odfathe 











It was not until Lilli Lehmann came to 
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struggle for existence difficult, as the following ex- 
cerpts from letters of Von Biilow will show. 

To Felix Draseke, composer and disciple of Liszt, 
for whom Biilow had tried to obtain a position: 

BERLIN, October 16, 1860. 

. wy I am assured of my complete lack of power to help. 
lo achieve the like for Damrosch has also failed. D. with 
wife and child, and another one in the nearest future, is quasi 
near to starvation. It has taken me much time to find out 
finally that I cannot help. 


lo Hans von Bronsart, a mutual friend and musi- 
cian: 


\propo Please fix Damrosch’s honorarium a 
high a po sible. He needs it In order to recompense him 
the better, I do not desire any violoncellist. I had arranged 
with him in your name for eight Louis d’or. You had au 
thorized me to give as high as ten for Laub. Damrosch i 
I iub T ly 


[Laub was a distinguished violinist living in Berlin. 
lo Richard Pohl, a distinguished writer on music 
ind propagandist for Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt: 


BERLIN, Sept., 1861 


Damrosch had been engaged by Tausig for joint 

rées in Vienna and a long Russian concert tour, but tl 
ter ldenly ime to ight, and altho 
e T. of irresponsibility, Damrosch is in 


ible fasl in bound to that sterile Breslau Poor 


talented, 


greatly honest chap—must fight his way through 
greatest misére. Is there still no chance for him in Wei 
mar? 


Meanwhile my father became more and more dis- 
contented with musical, social and political conditions 








dmerica 


, al the age of forty ‘ that she be van 
operas 


which made her one of the greatest dramatii 


fo sing the réles in the IVagne 


sopranos of Aer time. 


the children of any of his friends, as 
the ill luck which had pursued him 
ill his life was thus carried even into 
their families. In order to safeguard 
the rest of her children from the dan 
ger of the dread disease to which littl 
Hans had succumbed, my mother 
took my older brother Frank, myself 
and a baby sister into the country 











near the Bohemian frontier, where 
the war was being fought. I can r 
member that as Frank and I lay on 
the ground, with our ears closely 


pressed to it, we could plainly hear the 
booming of the cannon. 

When my father first went to Bres 
lau, in 1858, immediately after his 
musical conditions wer« 
miserable enough, and it was not un 
til he founded the Breslau Orchester 
Verein that a regular symphonic o1 
chestra was established, with a series 


marriage, 
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us follow him to New York. We accordingly set sail j 
gust, 1871, in a little ship from Bremen—my mother, 1} 
Marie, Frank, myself and two younger sisters. 

On our arrival my brother and I were immediate] 
into the primary department of Public School No. 4 
East Twenty-third Street, and as we did not know a w 
English we were put into the lowest class, aithough | 
already been in the Sexta of the Gymnasium in Bresla\ 
my brother in the Quarta, and I had studied Latin a: 
both Latin and Greek. But we dutifully spelled out 
‘dog,’ and so on, until after a few weeks we were pron 
and then promotions went on with lightning rapidity 
we had acquired English and could enter a class mx 


propriate to our years, nine and twelve respectively. 


When (Cymbals Weighed Tons 


] CONTINUED my studies of piano under an old 

Jean Vogt by name, and after his return to Ger 
studied with Pruckner, Von Inten, Max Pinner and B 
man. The last, feeling that I could not raise my finger 
enough -from the knuckles, gave me a machine of 


springs which, by means of rings attached to my finger 
to lift the fingers higher than nature would permit 
fortunately this contrivance brought about weal 
the third finger ght hand from which I have 


ind which unfortunately, or fortunate] 
prevented me from becoming a professional piano virt 
3ut I acquired a good technic and a singing qualit 
tone which served me well years after when I began to ¢ 
recitals at the piano on the Wagnerian music drama 
which | played the orchestral part on the piano while | 
cited the text and 
plained the vari 
musical motifs and t 
relation to the text. 
My first appearan 
an orchestra was, | 
sorry to say, a rank 
ure. I was only four 
4 years old, and my fa 
had prepared a char: 
operetta of Schul 
Der Hausliche K» 
a summer night’s fest 
of the Arion Society 
this occurs a delig! 
March of the Crusa 
with one loud clash o! 
cvmbals at the clin 
did not seem wort! 


quite recovert | 





musici 
“fullunion rates”’ 
clash and I was the 

intrusted with it. A 
hearsals I counted 
bars’ rest and watch: 
my cue with such pe 
tion that the cy: 
resounded with ere 
cess at the proper 


to engage a 














ind in the propern 
but at the perforn 
ilas, a great nervou 
fell upon me, and 

march proceeded 
came nearer 
the crucial 


and n 
moment 
hands seemed paral 
when my father’s fla 
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All the great 


of subscription concerts 


artists of the day came to Breslau to 

take part in these concerts, and gen 

erally they stayed at our hous il 

though out quartet! were Ver 

il ipl | iszt, \\ igner, Von Biilow, 

Clara Schumann, Tausig, Joachim 

\uer, Henselt, Rubinstein. Some of 

them I can remember vaguely, but, of Dam) 

course, many anecdotes were current Vrs. Dam My 

in the family regarding their visit It the t Wa 
When Tausig, Liszt’s greatest pi 


ano pupil, spent a night in our house, 

the bed in the guest room broke down in the middle of the 
night; he calmly arranged his mattress on the floor and con 
tinued his slumbers. My father and Tausig would sometimes 
engage in the most violent discussions on musical or philo 
sophical topics, and the latter would often become so enraged 
that he would rush from the house, vowing he would never 


return. He would run around the block and come back in 
five minutes smiling and saying: ‘‘Come, Damrosch, let us 
play a Beethoven sonata together,” and all would be well 


The ‘Damrosch Family (omes to America 


pg came on especially to officiate as godfather at the 
who was named 
ifter him, but as I was not born at the time my 
it is not very vivid 
When Hans von Biilow dinner my mother 
roasted a hare in his honor lo her despair she discovered 
t table that she had seasoned it with sugar instead of salt, 
but Bilow, that he asked for a 
econd helping, insisting that sugar always improved roast 
hare immensely. 
I think I was son 


ather stern 


4 christening of my older brother, Frank, 


memory ot 


irrived for 


perfect gentleman was, 


iewhat afraid of my father in those dav 


ind taciturn. But life was hard and the 


ehh & & eee - 
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roup. From left to right they are Frank, Tante Marie, 

r, Dr. Le ? Dam and IWalter Damrosch. 

r Lam 0” ved) iter, Condu ting a choral society. 
in Breslau. He was really a republican at heart, and 


the Prussian bureaucracy, which had become more 
and more accentuated by the war with France, irked 
and angered him. He could with the greatest diffi- 
culty make a bare living for his family, and he 
found the population of Breslau, except for a small 
band of devoted followers, steeped in materialism 
and not particularly sympathetic towards art, 
especially the modern German composers. 

In 1871 my father received, through Edward Schu- 
bert, a music publisher of New York, an invitation 
to come to America as conductor of the Arion Society, 
and while this opening was small enough, it seemed 
to offer him an opportunity through which better 
and bigger things might develop and under freer con- 
ditions than were possible in Germany at that time. 
He therefore determined, at forty years of age, to 
take the plunge and to precede his family to America 
in order to find out whether a living and a new career 
might be made possible in the new world. 

Che anguish of parting from the country in which 
they had grown ip and lived for so many years, and 
the dread of the unknown in a strange land must 
have been terrible for my father and mother, but 
finally came an enthusiastic letter from him bidding 
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‘ye indicated to me that the moment had come, I simply 
could not seem to lift the cymbals, which suddenly weighed 
like a hundred tons. The march went on, but I felt that 
the entire evening had been ruined by me. 

In the summer of 1876, Wagner inaugurated the Bay- 
reuth Theater with the first productions of his great Nibe- 
lungen trilogy. All the old friends and musicians who 
had been in the forefront of the fight in the early days 
when Wagner’s genius was not generally recognized gath- 

red from far and near in order to be present. My father, 
naturally, was keen to go, but he had no money for such 

trip and there seemed no way of obtaining it. In his 
lespair he told his friend Schirmer, the New York music 
publisher, of his distress and Schirmer immediately said 

‘Doctor, you simply must go, and here is a loan of $500 

vhich you can repay me whenever you can afford it.” 
rhis visit, the reunion with Wagner, Liszt, Raff, Lassen, 
ind hosts of other old friends, together with all 
he marvels of the first production of the Nibelungen 
ilogy, refreshed my father immensely in body and spirit; 
1d when he returned home and recounted it to us I fairly 
ched with the joy of it and proceeded to spend all my 
wocket money in the making of a very remarkable dolls’ 
heater, about three feet wide and equally hi 
vd Waent myself I painte 1 all the 


olls and had the most brilliant lightin 


YIiliny 


> 
rorges 


gh, in order 
scenery | 
l etiect 

iin that went up and down with a perfection 
it always witnessed even on the real stage. 


Organizes Opera Company 
\ Y FELLOW director was my boy friend, Gustav 


Schirmer, son of the publisher, and our first produc- 
tion was Wagner's Rheingold. The theater was placed in 
the doorway between two rooms, but as the piano was 
in the same room where the audience sat, I had to rush 
backward and forward continually to play the accom- 
panying music. It must have been an absolutely crazy 
performance, but the audience, composed of the Schirmer 
ind Damrosch families, was hugely delighted and con- 
tributed so liberally that my co-director and I had a surplus 
vith which to begin preparations for another play. Gustav 
Schirmer and I can claim that we were the first to produce 
Wagner’s Rheingold in America, and it is possible that this 
was the germ for my decision eighteen years later to form 
the Damrosch Opera Company solely for the purpose of 
producing Wagner throughout America. 

We continued to celebrate Christmas Eve in America, 
ist as in the early days in Breslau. Weeks before, a delicious 
tmosphere of mystery and secrecy began to envelop every 
ember of the family. The front parlor became taboo for us 
children Pac kage s be gan to arrive and were stored there. 
he Christmas tree, which according to old regulations had 
to touch the ceiling with its top, was brought in in the eve- 
ning after we had been carefully shooed upstairs. Dozens 
of sheets of gold and silver paper were cut by us into glitter- 
ng garlands for the tree, and we were expected to present 
sur parents on Christmas Eve with something fashioned by 
lr own hands, or to be able to recite a poem or play a new 
Of all this our parents were supposed to know 
othing until the great day arrived, although they must have 
heard our dreary practicing for weeks before. 


mano solo. 
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A most interesting group of composers and critics gathered together in 1865 on the occasion of the first performance 
Uhl, R. Pohl, H. V. Rosti, Rickel, Gasperini, R. Wagner, Biilow 
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Dr. Leopold Damrosch, father of Walter Damrosch, was noted 
on both sides of the Atlantic as a music conductor. 


The celebration was held on Christmas Eve, before sup- 
per. My father and mother would disappear into the for- 
bidden room to light the hundred candles on the tree and 
put the last touches on the heaps of presents. Then my 
father would play a march on the piano and we would all 
troop in and stand breathless before the tree. Our presents 
consisted mainly of necessities in clothing, which we should 
have received anyhow, but which gained an added glow be- 
cause of the occasion. But there were always books, and the 
tree was crowded with cakes and candies and gay-colored 
paper flowers, and there were toys and joyous singing of 
Christmas songs and hymns around the tree. 

Those wonderful Christmas celebrations of my childhood 
continued into my married life. Then, when my children 
came, besides participating in my mother’s tree, my wife 
and I tried to bring into our own home a kind of festive 
celebration which should pass on to our children and friends 
that which my father and mother and Tante Marie had so 
freely given to me. 

We have had some wonderfully jolly Christmases. My 
four children and their cousin, Walker Blaine Beale, took on 
themselves the loving burden of our entertainment. A play 
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was sometimes written or charades improvised, and I re- 
member a delicious take-off on Pelléas et Mélisande which 
my oldest daughter, Alice, wrote. Another year a drama 
on the North Pole was written and performed by them. 
This was just after the dispute between Peary and Cook 
as to the discovery of the Pole, and our five children, for 
Walker seemed as much our very own in these celebra- 
tions as my own four girls, gave us a wonderfully spirited 
drama of the conquest of the polar regions. I can see and 
hear dear David Bispham laugh, and the enthusiasm of my 
old friends Dr. and Mrs. George Harris, Margaret Anglin, 
Julie Faversham—our happy, happy Christmases! 
The last Christmas party at our home was in 1916. In 
1917, Walker was training at Camp Dix and we all went 
out with his mother and spent Christmas Day at an inn 
near by. There was a rumor that his regiment was to em 
bark for overseas in a few days. We all did our best to 
make it gay in that hotel dining room, though the rain was 
falling dismally. We were so proud of our young khaki 
uniformed lieutenant! My Polly played and played 
rags, anything and everything—on the old hotel piano. 
We did not know it was to be our last happy Christmas 


together, but war had already given to joy a kind of 
yearning anguish My nephew was killed the eight 
t the following Septembe 1918, at St.-Miht Re 
noitering to issure the safety of his 1 en, he leaped a 
fence to join three fellow officers. A shell tore them to 


pieces. He was the youngest grandson of Mr. Blaine, 
only twenty-two, his mother’s only son, our brightest and 
best. There is no day we do not think of him; but 


Christmas, the day of giving, is his own especial day. 


‘Room for More Than One Orchestra 


N 1873, Anton Rubinstein, greatest of Russian pianists, 
accompanied by the violinist Wieniawski, came to 
America. He dined at our house and expressed wonder 
that my father had not yet been able to achieve a posi- 
tion in New York commensurate with his reputation and 
capacity. My father explained to him how difficult the 
situation was and that the entire orchestral field was monopo- 
lized by Theodore Thomas. He told Rubinstein that when 
he had first arrived in New York he had met Thomas at the 
music store of Edward Schubert, in Union Square, and that 
after the introduction Thomas had said to him: 

“T hear, Doctor Damrosch, that you are a very fine 
musician, but I want to tell you one thing— whoever crosses 
my path I crush.”’ 

Thomas at that time really believed that America was not 
large enough to contain more than one orchestra, but he 


lived to see my father surpass him as the head of a symphony 


orchestra, and as founder of the first great music festiva! in 
New York and of opera in German at the Metropolitan. 

In 1881 the first symphony orchestra on a permanent 
basis was founded in Boston by Colonel Higginson, and 
before Thomas’ death there were half a dozen great sub- 
sidized orchestras in the United States, a number which has 
since increased to eleven. 

Rubinstein said to my father Why don't you begin by 
founding an oratorio society? That will lead to other 
things.”’ 

Continued on I 745 


f Wagner's opera, Tristan and Isolde, which wa nducted by B 


Miller, Draseke, A. Ritter, Damrosch, Porges, Mosonyt. 

















































NDREW WATSON wasreturn- 44 


ing from tea at the 





Flora Jenning It had been pet ) 
fectly charming. Flora said so, 
and he agreed with her. Andrew 7 
liked being seen with Flora, she H/ 
was so dark and slim and cor 4 
: rect, so expensively dressed in | 
such conservative taste. She always bowed to é 
so many of the right sort of people. Of course 
he did not put this feeling into just these par- \ 
ticular adjectives, but it was all in the back of \\ 
his mind. And their conversation flowed along \ 
so easily the latest play, the latest book, the AN 


theater at Sleepy Hollow, the pros 


cottagers at Southampton, Jeritza as 


open-all 
pective 


losca, the links at Manchester; and she had a 
little deferential way of listening to his opinions 
on these important top that seemed to him 
just the propel thin in woman 
Nevertheless he did not linger on the home- 


i taxi, and directed 
irk Avenue as quickly 

At the door of the great apartment —‘‘ Noth- 
ing less than seven thousand a year,’’ to quote the agent's 
advertisement —he helped Flora from the taxi, escorted her 
within the Gothic hall and promptly left her. 

“Of course, you're going to the week-end at the Cranes’,”’ 
was his last word, and he had been pleased to see how grati- 
_fied was the glance she turned toward him. 

“Oh, of course; how jolly that you're to be there,’”’ she 
replied. 


ward way He had hailed 
the man to get them up P 
is possible 


ND then one of the yawning elevators swallowed her up, 
and Andrew made haste to the street the 
waiting car. 
The address he yave the 
West Side, and the way he 


iwain and 
man was a shabby street on the 
consulted his watch made his 
impatience visible to anyone who cared to observe him. 
And why not? He was going to take Mary Boone to dinner. 
Yet it vexed him to feel that he was impatient, vexed him to 
feel that a girl who was nobody, speaking frankly, with 
no family ties of value, without money, with all 
queer, almost radical opinions, yes, even such a 
making his heart, which heretofore had been, 
ically speaking, a “‘well-tempered clavichord,” 
trange, seductive melodies of 


sorts ol 
one Was 
metaphor- 
now play 
i new and highly disturbing 


OTMNDOsSItTION 
composition 


For Andrew was a canny vouth, very much master of 
his ambitior ind his intentions, with a well-defined plan 
of life He meant to get on ind he had got on ind he 


meant, when he was quite ready, to choos note the word 


y j 
Ritz with (ON 
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exactly the right sort of girl who would be in 


every way his complement and helpmeet. She 
must have money, or at least there must be 
money in her family; she must be irreproachable socially 
Bluebook, Junior League and all that sort of thing; she 
must be ultraconventional in her opinions and behavior. 
Having found this paragon Andy’s imagination had always 
pictured a smart wedding at St. Thomas’—probably; then 
a satisfactory house in the suburbs, near to his friends, the 
Cranes and the Marshalls, with a car and an Airedale, and 
a neat, compact society, all on one comfortable plane of 
existence, 
But— Mary 


brown eyes 


Boone! Strange and dreadful how 
can play the deuce with well-ordered 
Andrew shook his well-brushed head in helpless 
surprise and annoyance that it should be so. Anyway, here 
was the grubby little flat-house—a walk-up—where 
lived; and here was an end to meditation. 

He again told the taxi man to wait, and by supreme effort 
of will kept himself from bounding upstairs two steps at a 
time when he heard the faint click-click of the lower door. 

She was waiting for him, and gave him her hand cordially. 
‘*Come in until I get my hat on,”’ she commanded. ‘“ Im- 
agine, Andy, I’ve a new hat, trimmed it myself. I do wonder 
if you'll like it.” F 


a pair ol 
one Ss 
schemes. 


she 


Never before in the whole of his well-ordered life had 
Andrew known a girl who trimmed her hats herself and 
demanded his opinion. He sat down in the box of a living 
room, and looked about him for the hundredth time at the 
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makeshifts of furniture, wicker and cre- 
tonne and paint, with which Mary had som« 


how contrived an 


Poor 


air of homelikeness and ease 


He wondered how she would appear in th 
proper background, a background of solid, 
costly eleganc She was wonderfully lovely 
here; she drew him, he admitted it; but thi 
hole of a place, so far as he was concerned 


might have been off the planet. 

in; the hat was a tri 
corn with brown wings, a glint of gold. It tool 
Andrew's breath away for a moment, becaus« 
it so exactly complemented and enhanced ever) 
lovely line in Mary’s lovely head and shoulders 


In a moment she came 





is a good hat should do But before he coul 
loor bell , suddenly, violently 

é » that * said Mary, ar 
CW Ce ld hear every word of the convert 

l | was only tour teet long 
in’s voice, harassed and worried, spol 
hastily What luck to catch you in, Mary 
Say, I’m up against it. Virginia’s sick—flu 


the doctor says; and I’ve got to get a list o 
things as long as your arm, and I’m flat broke 
How much can you let me have?” 

Then Mary: “Oh, Perry, that’s too dreadful. 
I look in my purse. Come in, won't you?” She brought 
him into the little sitting room, a thin, gray young man, 
pinched and shabby. ‘This is Mr. Watson, Perry—Mr. 
Roberts, Andy. Just wait, I'll not be a second.” 

Perry Roberts prowled restlessly up and down the little 
room, disregarding Andrew, and in a moment Mary came 
back with some money in her hands. ‘ There’s fifteen,”’ she 


Wait til 


said, ‘‘and I can get more tomorrow. Don't you want m«¢ 
to come over?” 
ci O, better not. Virgie’s sister’s there. Thanks a million. 


I'll let you know if I need more. 
through I'll be all right.”’ 

He rushed out, not even remembering to say good-by to 
Andrew. 

That young man got up and walked up and down also. 
“Of all the cool propositions,’’ he began. ‘‘The way you 
let your friends victimize you, Mary! You need to be taken 
in hand. A man who'll borrow money from a woman fg 


If my poster goes 


“Oh, cut it out,’’ flashed Mary. Perry Roberts is all 
right; he’s had a run of hard luck, and he’s broke. Good 
heavens! I’m ona salary. I get money regularly, every 
week; why shouldn't I help him? He’s worried to death 


about Virginia. You don’t understand.” 


“Who is he, anyway?” 
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Perry Roberts, a free-lance artist; he does posters for 
itrical people. He’s just the sort of man you'd dis- 
wove of; he’s unpractical, and he never saves a cent 
en he’s making money, and he may not pay back what 
i lending him’’—defiantly; ‘‘but he’s in real trouble, and 
friends must help him.” 
‘Are you sure he’s in real trouble?” 
\Mlary Boone turned white with anger. ‘‘Sometimes I 
pise you, Andy. I see what you suspect. No; poor Perry, 
suugh he’s no Galahad, isn’t the sort of rotten cad who'd 
to get money from a woman.”’ 
I didn’t exactly mean ” he stammered. ‘I 
ng it all, Mary, it’s just that I don’t want to see you 
imized.”’ He stopped, looked at her hopelessly, and with 
nuch of real regret and appeal that she relented. No one 
ld stay angry with Andrew when he looked like that. 
was just a repentant, naughty little boy. 
Well, don’t say that sort of thing again about my 
ids.”” 
Do forgive me. I don’t know how it is—I'm always getting 
ad with you. I—I don’t want to be in bad with you, 
ry.’’ It was in a tone quite unlike his usual assured voice. 
ould not help saying it, but the conventional self of him 
ened in amazement. How was it this girl could affect him 


The outer Andrew Watson was unaccustomed to being 
ed aside for the inner one 
Don't do it again.”’ But she smiled at him relentingh 


WE: MAY as well go on to dinner, if you’re ready,"’ he 
/ suggested meekly. “I’ve got a car downstairs.”’ 
He said no more about the loan to Perry Roberts, but he 
uld not help wondering if Flora would not have handled 
situation with less naiveté. Would she lend money to 
»bviously irresponsible artist who simply told a hard-luck 
ry? Andrew thought not. ‘“She’d have turned the case 
er to the proper agency—Society for Improving the Con- 
tion of the Poor, or something like that.” 
You're thinking,”’ said Mary accusingly, “‘that I have 
y odd friends; you're always thinking that, Andy. You 
ter from fatty de- 
eration of the 
gination.”’ 
But, Mary,” hebe- 
“there was that 
ssian woman Pe 
Didn't you enjoy 
singing? Wasn't 
honestly now! 
irve lous? 
Yes, it was; but 
re wasn't any need 
you to have her 


ne stay with you 
1 
| 


il she got an en 

ment.” 

I've needed a 

ht's shelter myself 
fiten to refuse it 
inother woman,” 

d Mary softly. 
Mary, not 


iy 
\ 


Oh, don’t look so 
shed; it isn’t a 
story. I've never 
ally been put out, 
my trunk held, 
once. It wasn't 
bad.” 
Oh, my heaven, 
neve told me 
’ He fairly 
ned the words 
if did vou do? 
Vhy, I got alongs 


ht. | knew a girl 


1adaroom icTOSS 
ie East Side; so 
t over there and 
ok me in.” 


}! SHOOK his 
head. In An- 
w's world girls 
er met with vicis- 
ides like this. He 
reated to safer 
und. ‘‘ Besides the 
ssian woman, 
e's that old man 
ise board you paid 
| he died.” 
He couldn't beat 
a pauper and go 
ie Island. And it 
took such a very 
»money. And I'm 
as. philanthropic 
hat very often.” 
And then all these 
‘ple you have 
ind sort of Bo- 
\ian crowd, always 
ing about politics 
art and literature 
way that’s very 
1iordinary, to say 
least.”’ 
But you find it 
resting.” 
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Andrew was honest. “Darn it, yes, I do. It’s all very well 
for a man to mix up with all sorts, Mary, but it really isn’t 
the thing for a woman.” 

Mary Boone laughed aloud. “I’m sorry for you, Andy,’ 
she said; ‘‘I’m honestly sorry for you. Never, so far as I can 
see, have you ever had a bit of real trouble.” 

“You're sorry for me because I haven’t had any trouble?” 


“e ’ 


ES, I’m sorry. Look at yourself. You're the very pink 
and pattern of a successful young man. Your people are, 
and always will be, well-off. You went to Exeter and to Yale, 
and, if you weren't conspicuous for excellence of scholar- 
ship’’—she drawled the pretentious phrase teasingly —‘‘at 
least you weren't a dub. You made the right friends, did 
the right things. After college you stepped into a nice, fat 


job with one of the best importing Wt s in the city, and 
now you've snaffled off a minor partnership through your 
alleged industry and application. Oh, how solid and re- 
spectable and worthy and dull and stodgy it’s all been!” 
Andrew Watson flushed with displeasure. ‘‘It hasn't. 


It’s been fine You have the oddest view of life, Mary. 
But—I’m not going to quarrel with you. You know—I've 
been wanting to ask you—I’d like so much to have you meet 


some of my friends, the Cranes and the Marshalls. Would 
you come to dinner with m¢ ind the 1, Say yn Thursday ?”’ 
Mary looked at h shrewdly. She suspected that As 
drew had come i long wav to make this de S1or she iad 
often heard him speak of the two families; Ogden Marshall 


was one of the partners in the importing house of which 
Andrew was the youngest member, and the Cranes were 
connections; Edith Crane had been a Marshall, Ogden’s 
younger sister. The two families lived near each other in a 
smart suburban town, and maintained a community of in- 
terest into which Andrew fitted agreeably, as a single man 
always does among young married people. He was always 
week-ending with them, and—well, if they liked her, Mary 
felt, it would be an enormous lift to Andy’s feelings about 
her. Mary knew a great deal more about Andy’s feelings 
than did Andrew himself. 
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‘“‘THEY’VE DRESSED TO IMPRESS ME,’’ THOUGHT MARY NAUGHTILY. 


And she was not quite sure how much she liked him. In so 
many ways he suited her, attracted her, pleased her. But if 
the set and patterned conventionality of his mind was to 
continue to harden, he would be insupportable. She knew it. 
However, there seemed to be no valid reason in all this why 
she should not meet his friends, for she felt honestly curious 
about them. 

“Why, that will be awfully jolly, Andy. Of course I'll 
come.” 

Andrew remembered guiltily that earlier in the day Flora 
Jennings had said how awfully jolly it would be that they 
were both to week-end with the Cranes. But he dismissed 
the memory. He was getting in deep water between these 
two girls, and it had to be settled one way or the other. 
Indecision was a curse, he felt. Hang it, why did Flora have 
to be eminently suitable in every way—and Mary so unsuit- 
able, but so magically charming in spite of it? He sighed. 
His head was putting up a strong fight for Flora, but his 
t insisted on inclining toward Mary. 


relractory he irt 
\ ANY rate this was settled—that Mary was to meet his 
P friends. He wanted their verdict on her. He suddenly 


realized that he wasn't listening to what Mary was saying. 


‘*T hope that my chief won't get a wonderful big idea just 
before five o’clock and keep us all there listening to | or 
| never get home in time to put on my best frock 

She stopped ind smiled at the flicker of dismay that 


crossed Andrew's face. She knew that he was visualizing her 
appearance in office serge when the other women would be 
in correct dinner gowns. But she checked the smile; after 
all, he only wanted her to appear to advantage before his 
friends, which was natural. 

Late that evening, after he had gone, she sat still and 
thought of him and this invitation and its implication. 

Andrew Watson was the first man of the world she had 
once belonged to that she had met since she came to New 
York. 

Back in those old days when the Boones had lived easily and 
gracefully, with plenty and to spare, Mary could remember 
many young men of 
Andrew’s pattern, the 
boys she had danced 
with at her coming- 
out party, the boys 
who had rushed her 
and invited her and 
made love to her in the 
light conversational 
manner of the South. 
She looked bac k to 
those old days of gen- 
tle luxury as one looks 
back at a fair land 
scape, once seen, en 
joyed, and dearly 
treasured in memory. 

When the whirl- 
wind of disaster 
swooped down on the 
Boones, Mary, alter 
the first shock and be 
wilderment of it, had 
refused two offers of 
marriage and a half 
dozen more possible 


offers of assistance 
ind gone to New York 
intent to earn her liv 
ing, and blessedly un- 
iware how little she 


} ; 
1 


was titted Or any 
tr le, b ness or pro 
ession it Ww | 
( la lect Wage 
| eae ) 
andd wns oO 

lown had ght ( 

that ind given het } 
new Inive n t ex 
perience Slowly, 
sometimes very pain 


fully, but never with- 
out courage, she had 
foundher waythrough 
it all. At night school 
she had learned the 
stenography and 
typewriting that had 
landed her a thin job 
witha bigcorporation, 
semi ph | inthropi > 
which was making an 
intensive study of 
Americanization. 
Mary, at first merely 
a piece ot othce turni 
ture, gradually was 
‘discovered”’ by het 
superiors to have a 
real flair for the work 
which even her lack of 
special training did 
not obscure. SO she 
had advanced, slowly 
and steadily, until she 
Was now assistant to 


(Continued on 
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30 YOU know,” remarked Pen after 
j| five minutes of perfect silence, during 
which the Strange Man smoked mo- 
rosely, ‘‘you remind me of George 
Noel Gordon, Lord Byron?”’ 
The Strange Man, having finished 
ei smoking, threw the stub away, re- 
[Laon SS, 8} crossed his legs and favored Pen with 
quite a prolonged stare. Finally, ‘‘ Why?” he asked. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” murmured Penelope .vaguely. 
“You’re—you're sort of gloomy, you know, and int’resting, 
and—and theatrical.” 
“Well, upon my word!” 











said Byron’s replica blankly, and 
then broke into a shout of laughter that made Pen jump. 
“How old are you, Miss Thornton?”’ 

‘‘Fourteen,’’ replied Penelope promptly, and Methuselah 
seemed juvenile by the antiquity that was implied in her 
tone. ‘‘How old are you?” 

‘““Guess,’’ suggested Byron, and it was Pen’s turn to scruti- 
nize. 

[The man who confronted her, immaculate in his trim 
evening suit, h id none of Noel Gordon’s classic beauty. 
Slender, yet compact, with tired gray eyes and wavy gray 
hair, and a rather tired gray face too, there was yet, in spite 
of the grayness, something startlingly youthful about him. 
It wasn't a pleasant face; there were cynical lines about the 
heavy-lidded eyes and a little sneering twist to the finely 
chiseled lips; but it was distinctly a high-bred one. And 
breeding lay in the finger tips of the long hands and rang in 
the tones of the charmingly modulated voice. 

“You're hard to guess,”’ acknowledged Pen with a slow 
sigh. ‘‘But I shouldn’t say that you were more than fifty.” 

The man laughed softly. ‘Well, neither should I,’’ he 
murmured. ‘I'll be thirty come Michaelmas, though, Miss 
Thornton.” 

“Thirty,” breathed Pen. ‘‘That isn’t so dreadfully old!” 

‘“Not so dreadfully,” acquiesced the Strange Man cheer- 
fully. ‘‘And such being the 
case, we can talk with more free- 
dom. Come up from the steps 
and sit by me.”’ 

They were waiting on the 
veranda before dinner. The 
rest of the gay house party 
was off picnicking, but the 
Strange Man, otherwise known 
as Churchill Randolph, had 
pleaded a headache and stayed 
at home. 

Pen, after a heated discussion 
in the nursery, the arbitrary 
disposal of which had failed to 
render her popular, had drifted 
onto the veranda in quest of 
diversion. At Randolph's invi- 
tation she rose with alacrity and 
danced up the steps to the has- 
sock at his feet. 


‘T y? YOU mind if I call you 
Byron?’’ she asked. 


“Madre says it’s disrespectful 
to call grown people by their 
first names, but if they’re friends 
I couldn’t call them ‘mister,’ 
could 1? So I just have to give 
them names, you see,.”’ 

“7 see,”’ asserted Randolph 
gravely. ‘“‘Suppose you call me 
Noel. By a curious coincidence 
that 


| 


is my middle nam« It’s a 
ong time since anyone called me 
Noel! 

“Is it—is it a particular 
name?’’ asked Pen diffidently. 

“A very particular name. | 
don’t think that half a dozen 
people have ever used it, Miss 
but what shall I call you? Miss 
Thornton will never do.” 

“No, indeed,’’ acquiesced Pen. 
“But,’’ regretfully, ‘‘I] don't 
think that I'd like to be called 
after any of the ladies that 
Byron knew. They weren't very 
nice, were they?” 


‘Not very.” 


| KNOW! Oh, Noel, won't 
you call mie \ugusta? You 
remember Augusta 

“In the desert a fountain 1s 


springin 


In the wide iste there still is 
a {tree 
Ind a O rd mn tile dé rness 
? - “I : 
Which speaks to n pirit of 
fi 


‘She was his sister, and he 
loved her better than anyone else 
in the world. Of course, you 


wouldn't have to do that, but it 
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Tilustration by Charles €. Chambers 


“T think that Augusta is the very name for you,’’ de- 
clared Randolph. ‘‘And it strikes me that, unless you're 
careful, I'll love you better than anyone in the world; I feel 
it coming on.”’ 

Pen looked at him breathlessly. 

‘Better than anyone else? Oh, please! No one does 
that, and I’m tired of waiting for my fairy prince. But how 
can you—so soon?” 

“‘Tt’s not very difficult,” said the man dryly. ‘You're 
rather an enchanting young person, and just at present | 
don’t think of anyone else that I love at all.”’ 

Pen tilted her little white, flowerlike face and regarded 
him with wide eyes. ‘‘I do believe you're flirting with me,” 
she said reproachfully. ‘‘ But then I s’pose you can’t help it. 
Byron couldn't.” 

“Tf you’ll just lay all my faults to Byron, I'll be infinitely 
grateful. That will give me quite a wide margin, little sister. 
But what made you think that I was flirting, you worldly- 
wise fairy?” 

“TI s’pose that it was just feminine instinct,’’ explained 
Pen, vastly delighted at being termed worldly-wise. ‘A 
woman can always tell, Noel.”’ 

“Oh, Augusta, Augusta,’”’ laughed Randolph, ‘‘thy name 
is Eve. But this woman’s intuition betrayed her. I wasn’t 
flirting.” 

“Oh,” said Pen, vaguely disappointed. ‘‘Then don’t you 
really love anyone else, Noel?”’ 








would be so lovely.’ ““RUN IN, CHILD. I DON’T FEEL LIKE PLAYING ANY MORE. I’M 


Noel smiled grimly. ‘‘I love my enemies, Augu; 


October, I: 2 


They form the larger portion of my acquaintan 


heaven bless em.” 


‘‘How good you are,’’ said Pen fervently. ‘¢ 
cious, I wish that I did. I just loathe and dei 
them, Noel. Every time I even think of that horr 
Antoinette I understand tyrannicide and regicide 
fratricide and patricide and just plain murder.” 

‘*Poor Augusta,”’ murmured Noel. “‘ And, if you 
permit me, poor Antoinette. Who is this monst« 

‘‘She’s madre’s maid, Noel, and the bane of my exist¢ 
Oh, que le 


horreur, mes enfants!"’ Pen lifted diminu 


shoulders heavenward and relapsed into a gloomy sil 

Perched on the hassock, a very Napoleon for tragic n 
tation, her great eyes brooding darkly, her mouth tense \ 
vengeance, even her hair a vindictive flame, she mac 
picture as startling as it was laughable. What a fire 1 
burn in that tiny body, thought the man. It seemed a 
ally to consume her before his eyes, and, smiling at 
fancy, he touched her lightly on the shoulder. 

‘*Come, little manad, I’m not your Orestes, nor ha 
the vaguest intention of flying from you. But I'll fly 


you if you say the word. 


rhe thought of a dinner posit 


appalls me. What do you say to playing truants?”’ 

In an instant Pen was all radiant delight. ‘‘Oh, d 
Noel, what fun! Just wait until I get a cape. We'll hav: 
hurry, because it’s most time for them to be back.” 


She flashed into the house and was back in less time t! 


it takes to tell it, wrapped in a tan cape, the hood tied 
curely over her ruddy curls. 
“| have some peppermints—and some nuts and rais 
I was saving them for a feast with Don and Peggy,”’ 
yhispered gleefully. ‘Oh, la b e aventure! 1’ r| 
whispered gleefully. 1, la bonne aventure! I'm so gla 
’ 


know you, Noel 


Randolph tucked in a flying curl with deft fingers ; 
smiled down into the excited little face. ‘‘See, the ever 
star,’ he said, and his face was curiously sweet. ‘“‘It 


= Bea Bras ter ee 


t. 


— TIRED’ 





fine silver locket on Evening 
gray gown. Shall we wish on 


you and I, Augusta?”’ 

Pen nodded. The poign 
beauty of the twilight s 
gave her the same strange lu 


in her throat that she felt wh 


she heard a wailing violin 
saw the sea beating its he 
out against the great cliffs. 

felt very little and lonely 

denly, and clutched instinctiy 
at Noel's fingers, whichclosed: 
hers with reassuring pressurt 


**CSTAR LIGHT,’”’ said 

man, with his face tur 
steadily toward the evening 
“Star bright,’ 


“Very first star I've seen ton 
Wish I may, 
Wish I might 

Have the wish I wish tonigh 


The quaint little rime sou 
quainter than ever from 
lips, but Pen saw no incongt 
“What did you wish?” 
queried breathlessly. 

‘‘l wished that you migl 
ways be glad that you knev 
little Augusta.”’ 

“oat protested Pen 
nestly,‘‘ you needn't have w 
that, because I always w 
always wish for something t 
nearly impossible, but not « 
you know. That wouldn 
fair.’’ And she too chanted ‘ 
light’? to the silver star 
wished,” she said quickly, ‘ 
I might be as good as you 
Noel, and love all my ene: 
That’svery hard, butIdon'tt 
it’s quite impossible, do y« 


SPASM of pain contra 

the man’s face, leaving 
little grayer than before, but 
only tightened his clasp on Fi 
fingers so that it was almost 
comfortable. 

“Not quite,” he replied slo 
“No, I should say that that 
fair." He stood smiling at 
strangely for a minute, and 
he did a curious thing. 
dropped the warm little | 
and pushed Pen from him 
most roughly. ‘Goin!’ he« 
manded. ‘Go in! I’m no 
to touch you.”” And then, 1 
gently as Pen turned her g 
frightened eyes on him: 
in, child. I don’t fee} like | 
ing any more. I’m—tired. 


/ ¥ ) = 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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PIG RE 9 ARs Gare Fe 


rHE PREACHER SAW A LIGHT COMI INTO THI WOMA 


NEVER SEEN BEFORI IN ONE OF GOD S HUMAN 


sl 


& 


€“Ursion in the (pabin 





tt ‘ 
ea eee HE circuit preacher had ended his lon 

: tt FF EC "Wh 
By h g Be lay of riding and visitation at the iDbin 
z 
q where a woman and son sat under a cat 
lle light poring over a book at a rough 
wooden tabl The father of the family 


was away over the night; the preacher's 
Visit was particularly welcome. And, 
after a frugal meal, the trio sat around the 
table with the flickering candles under 
which the boy kept pondering over his 
book, with his finger laboriously pointing the words. ‘He is 
earning to read,” said the woman in explanation. ‘The 
hances here are so meager. We must make the most of 
vhat we can yet xs 

know that the 








“But we potentialities in a life are great, 


iowadays, no matter what the surroundings,” said th 
re icher 

The boy looked up ‘‘What was that word?” he asked 
“The word?”’ echoed the preacher. 

“ Yes,’’ answered the boy, ‘‘ you said po 
“Oh! Potentialities,’’ smiled the preacher. 
“Yes: what does it mean?” asked the boy. 


something.’ 


P' ITENTIALITIES, my boy, means the possibilities in 
our lives; there is something potential, something in- 
herently possible in each of us.” 

“In each of us?"’ came the eager question. 

“Yes, in each life, no matter how humble. The lives of all 
zreat men teach us that. What is that book you are read 
ng?’’ asked the man of the circuit. 

‘Trying to read,” corrected the boy with just the flicker 
fasmile. ‘It is called Great Thoughts by Great Men.” 


By EDWARD W. Bok 


Tlustration by Walter H. &verett 


eacnel 
It 
Move ent, ' the VO 
repeated the bo egun i 
Chat is true, very true,’ said the pre 
‘But it says nothing about his ending 1 the bi 
+ +} , 


looking up inquiringly at the preach 

“That is given to \ 
‘Very few are allowed to finish what they 
in one ge neration to serve another Phe 
acorn rarely sees the full-grown oak.” 

“T shouldn't like to begin what I couldn't end,’ 
phized the boy, and then he added, ‘‘but I guess I'll never 
have a chance to begin anything —here"’; and with his head 
resting between his hands, and his elbows on the table, he 
motioned with a side nod to the world outside 


very tew, my bov,’’ was the answer 


begin We work 


man who plants the 


, philoso 


“Wa woman looked up and, laying her hand on the head 
of the boy and lovingly run y her fingers through tl 
shock of black hair, said l am not so ire of that Sonne 


times I feel as if you 

And then the fingers stopped and the mother looked overt 
the boy’s head into the darkness of the beyond 
Fixedly she gazed until the preacher saw 
the woman's eyes such as he had never seen before in one of 
God's humans. Instinctively he turned and followed her 
look into the dark recesses of the room The boy looked up 
into the woman's face, her hand resting quietly on his head. 
There was not a movement of the body as she stared with 
a wondrous light as of heaven in those eyes. What was the 
mother seeing in that darkness that the man of God could 
not see? What vision is it that comes to a mother at such a 
time, when the soul of motherhood peers into the 
of her child and tries to pierce the years ahead? Is there a 
vision of motherhood that is denied to others? Is a mother 


( ibin 
a light come into 


future 


xt W 

Seconds o1 
ynnlookers as the w 
bevond. She seemed. ast! ' Bata 
had been transported to another plane ft sat bef 
him one who was treading the realms of wl he had so 
olten pre iche 1 Not a bre ith seemed t » le e he bod not 
i motion was thers Chen, in an instant there flashed a lool 
of fear as can only come into a mother’s ey even the 
flic kering candle light revealed the blanched face of the 
woman as she convulsively grasped the boy’s head between 
her hands and, with a sob of distress that pierced the soul 
of the preacher, cried in a voice of deep veal, No, n , 
dear God; not that, dear God 

Che pi he ( 
| I} ' 

What 1 n | \ 
wot 1 sigh that seemed to come from the very depth 

of her soul, and with a bewildered glan t pre het 

and boy as if she had returned to them fri inother world, 
her hands dropped from the boy's head and putting the 
ove! her eyes so as to wip out a vision, he yave wal I le 


and answered, exhausted Nothing, dear, nothing 


Chen, collecting herself, ind t iking one of the three candles 
from the table, she arose: ‘‘Come, we should all go to bed 

And, with the preacher rising as if rance, and th 
wondering boy still looking up at | the she leaned 
down, gazed for a moment deep into the boy's eyes and tilt 
ing the lad’s face downward she almost buried her face 1 
the dark hair as she imprinted the long, tender kiss of 


mother on the head of Abraham Lincol: 














HER TONE WAS LIKE DEW ON 


ASKED If 


ARTIN GALT, satisfied that the hill 
had won, gave over pedaling and 
swung clear, dropping with a sigh of 
relief beside his bicycle. The machine 
was old, so old that even of its own 
weight the rusty sprocket and evilly 
warped wheels moved with strident 

” la Flecks of hardened mud, 
grained into the chain links through many an Irish 
winter, added materially to the difficulties of going 
He would have done well to have left the clumsy 
thing behind him at Ballinbawn. 

The man at the inn there had offered it to him, how- 
ever, and Galt had taken it with an expression of his 
thanks, glad of any means of transportation across 
the peat country to Clohertystown; Clohertystown 
Michael Derry at the Eel’s Foot; Michael who — 

The peak of the long hill pit hed steeper yet before him 
to where and 














protest. 


and 


a circlet of fir trees hung ragged on the sky line, 


he took a new gril nth handlebars, trving to keep the front 
wheel irom veering 1 nd and tripping hit It seemed intent 
| el i 
\ i { f \\ 
‘ F Sas ihe _ 
ere r ‘ ) 1 ta ed pewtet fa 
vam in the glk f soft, dat p t Rain had cor 
ind gone a dozen tim ince he had left Ballinbawn at mid 
day, vet the winter clouds held the ime cov hint of rift and 


clearing that had hopes all along. Enough blu 
thought, t Dutchman's breeches 

Martin Galt turned up his coat collar against the cool, 
quick sweep of the mist and drizzle that wafted so softly into 
his face from the firry hilltop. It tasted of the not far-distant 
sea, with just a tang of peat bog and moistened heather to 
give it flavor. 


K¢ pt up hi 


now, he » make a 


TT“HE last few yards were bad going, even on foot, the 

road deep-sunk and rocky between its banks of emerald 
tur he bog lands lay behind him now in the valley. 
Despite the wet and the struggle with the ancient bicvcle. 


HEATHER, HER 





““YOU’'RE 
TOLD ’EM 


EYES SNAPPING WITH MISCHIEF; 


EACH HOUND HAD A NAME, AND HOW WE 


kaheela (colleen 


By CLIFTON LISLE 
Illustrations by E. F: Ward 
rain as it 


there was something in the sharp kiss of the 


came beating in so freshly from the west, something in the 
vivid green of the banks and dykes beside him and the 
friendly tattered firs above, that brought the flow of life 
keener to his pulses. 

Martin was beginning to like this Ireland; this strange 
mingling of cloud and rain and sun-shot play of shadow 
across the purple hillsides this place f waste and love | 
r hate, Sinn Fe Fardown | Blac 1d-7 golden 

¢ thro catt go loveliness of 1 iin lakes 


it home when 
June ky kissed the surface or fringed 
| I tl } hoat trost ot September or 


KILN W n the | 
thick 


Martin, no botanist, though farm bred, 


gentian sy} 


were they more 
twining about a country wall? 


ke morning-glories 


gave over trying to 


match colors and strove further with the machin« 
As the le vel of th hilltop eased away before him he 
stepped forward more briskly. A few rods more and the 


way began to dip, this time bending off between its banks 
quite sharply to the right. It was too rocky, too traplike, 
this hedged cut, to risk descent mounted; so he took the 
slope at swinging stride, leaning well back to break the pull 
of his unwieldy conveyance. Unexpectedly, just as he made 
the turn, the clouds thinned in the west and the winter sun 
flooded clear and warm across the valley below. The quick- 
ness of it all, the transition from drifting mist to open light 
and view, was almost startling. 


THE VERY 
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FIRST MAN WHO HASN'T 


APART’’ 


Martin Galt pulled up, propped the wheel ag 

the bank and climbed squashy turf to where a rer 
gap among thorns offered him a look-out Phe | 
below held him for a moment fast in the griy 
unexpected beauty. It was far from majestic; ther 
were no real mountains here to break the sky line 
no rush of waterfall or torrent to attract the eye or 
charm the ear, vet it ( Lught hit i pellbound OI 
the less, by the quiet sweetness and peace that see1 

a part ol it. Just a bit of wild Irish valle n the 


West, seen from a flint-stopped gap in the hedge, yet 
the magic of the setting sun, the 


sheen of rain-blow1 


grasses in the meadows below, touched the pictur 
to a glory of green that was altogether new t 
Martin Galt 

From where he stood the lowlands rolled away in wave 


and grassy slopes, contours so gentle that it seemed 
though the hills themselves only served to mark ar f 
their verdure from the darker peat bog nd fir patche 
the rear, waste places he | been cross gy. e alter 

since I ing Ballinbs WI n tne l t ¢ 

broad ole in ol wat . 

here half veiled by pollar ‘ ws, tl 

he anartel ‘ 

cool jack bh rl 

the weatern sea clothed the ne in unsp , “ms 

ight Yet, Michael Dert t tl kx Foot C,sait bi 
t hy pell that held |} rnd ¢t rned wa It - F 

now and dallying would not mend it 


YH REE months befor 
happ\ possessor ol 


Martin Galt had left New York, tl 
ed to him. Cub re 


] } ' 
cs somewnat later, 


a job that app 

porter at nineteen, writer-up of special arti 
then two dream-years in khaki, a lucky mining- 
camp strike, Fate had put him on the way toward picking 
and choosing a bit by the time he was five-and-twenty 
Machine guns had been in evidence on the wrong side at 
that strike affair, reminding him of the days when he had 
lain in the mud himself and listened to the putt-putt-putting 
of their quest between Sillon Fontaine and La Villeneuve 
Ferme. That memory may have enabled him to write some 
living throb of interest in his ‘‘stick’’ o1 At any 


bal | Oop at a 


so ol copy. 
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ite, it caught the editor's eye, a 
hing that never harmed a young 
porter yet. 
When the question of sending a 
ian to Ireland came up, Galt had 
ut ina spec ial plea for it. And he 
id got it. That was three months 
vo. Since landing, the thing had 
t turned out quite sO easy as it 
d appeared in the home office. 
one thing, there were complica 
litt le ippree ted there Phe 
er of the censor, trained in the 
| +} } } oO 
T t he ter hy ‘ } he vw ; 
\I © t 
K 
( | | 
( \ Kitty 
1 } } 
1 left out of calculation in New 
rk. Dark haired, dark browed, 
th saucy nose and lips to show 
e Celt of her, small, vet trim and 
rdv as a bov, Kitty Owen was a 
\ experience to Martin Galt. 
But, to begin it all, Raheela, the 
roughbred mare, as lovely a col- 
en of beauty and gr ice as ever had 
ped out of Roscommon—she had 
the start of it; confound her 
er, in-tipped « rs, aquiver with 
g, and her dainty hoofs dan 
ross tl f 
| er ( to the 
) em, © I ~ he f t 
he \\ her i L) bl l 
He wa ] n himself 
v the signs. He succumbed 
e'sch 1 go t once 
al ies shui 9 ai 
ered he 
R ‘ ] 
e. 
| 
a ee 07 , 
nT B ico coma 
Ix {we 
‘ \\ ( Mar- 
© 1 S ( t ol 
ict , or 
‘ ri ( } Ol 
ew ~~ | 
\ | ed | ol 
sep to] " 
f, 
X MO I OO SOON THE I POST ( 
| \ ‘ j NI ¢ ( ) 
) 
\I ot Phe } t ) 
wit I t that w insist G ¢ 
: ! ( H I \ Yankee 1 tnod Oo wooing ! the other's ¢ ( \ 
" [he same day he ran across Tom Derry. Martin had had asked. Merely that in ret 
t iter, wn tive littl Irishmat 1! 1casu | fashi n, vears before, som real ction, ici “4 \ 
nining orting in New York. He had admired the restless energy of the struggle, before the truc ( 
picking the man, but rather laughed at his feverish enthusiasm Eireann should ratify the treaty advocated ( 
went) the then boiling Home Rule controversy. Now, however, his fellow-workers for peace, he, Galt, should agt 
side at was after news, and Derry was the man to give it to him. certain messages in code from Dublin to Derry 
he had id Derry did, aplenty, that dripping, foggy afternoon in Michael, at the Eel’s Foot in Clohertystown 
putting Dublin “pub,” where ale, surprisingly good, stood on tiny hamlet of the West Country, where ‘ 
jeneuve table and the rumble of an armored motor car outside Munster still seethed in Si Fe O 
© SOnK led them that something approaching war still existed counterplot beneath a surfa } t 
| 1 Phoenix Park things were on the point of erupt t 
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enoug] lle showed, too, that he 
feared it His effort was to prevent 
that explosion, if prevent it he could, 
until the ratification went through. 


Galt would not lack material in any 
event, once he reached the West and 
fulfilled | mission. But he would 
have to go soon, as the Dail was al 


readv meeting Should he be in the 


Wrest whe +} lecisi P me, 










wo wavered. He smiled a 
a trill t the rt he r’s mention of 
( oe | wl ile liy 





lar ; his mind slipped back 
to the strike in West Virginia and 
further still to the Sillon Fontaine 
lat ind the trenches of Les Clairs 


Chenes below La Vaux Nonette. 
lle reckoned he could stand the 


West of Ireland, if he tried real hard. 
It t ting bait. He’d - 
Dh lo Derry plaved his 
‘s i | scious ol its 
) \n’ besides, it’s in the 
\\ { tr tself that James 
() ‘ Not five miles tron 
( tvstow village. ‘Huntin 
| lled him there whet 
| t wild gossoon, velpin 





‘ He'd 

corners of | yuth and he 
| t 
yuuntry and the conditi 

sed at the readiness wit! 
we } to leave Dublin, though 
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We Have (ome to Sta 


public 


A OPES HI is not tired of the 
SaA}) motion pictures, but it is tired 








of the vogue of the pictures, 

There have been too many 

aK theaters to fill and conse- 

ey quently too many pictures 

Fees Kt §) have been produced. In the 
{oda ES Sie world 


of entertainment real 
rit has always been scarce, and now that 
l let nded of the pictures the whole 

nna tsell il i sort ol slump, the 

li t the theater has often 
experienced; but with all the pessimism that 
now prevails | see no reason for believing that 
the pictures will revert to the mere recording 
of news happenings and educational subjects. 

The motion picture has come to stay. It 
is a recognized medium of art, though it has 
seldom been exploited in that way. It has 
shown great possibilities of providing a cheap 
and almost universal amusement, and it has 
demonstrated that it can do certain things 
better than the stage. 

But the motion-picture producers must 
now turn to more serious work. The picture 
drama that we have had so plentifully pro- 
vided for us in the past must be altered. That 
little sweetie of a heroine must go. So, too, 
must the eternal triangle of husband, wife 


¢ rt ot imp th 


(SORIA IB ae Stn 





and lover. There have been too many com- j 
monplace happy endings arrived at, not by 
any process of clear or logical thinking but & 
simply because it has been thought that vir- 2 
tue must triumph if the box office is to do : 
a big business. I do not deliberately want : 
tragedy, nor do | disparage the story that ‘ 
turns out prettily, but the motion-picture : 
drama of today has no other problem, once é 
we are introduced to the heroine, than that 
this same young thing shall receive the just 
reward of her goodness four or five reels later. 

All this has ceased to be ente rtaining. The 2 
public will demand—and has already shown i 
igns of demanding —if not sterner stuff, at ; 
least more sincere material, served up with 
less sugar. I do not believe that this means 
i growth in taste or a change of standards, 4 
but simply that what we have had in the 


way of motion-picture drama has become too 
cloying. 
It seems to me that the successful picture 


teas 





By CHARLES CHAPLIN 
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There is not, I suppose, and never ha 
been another business for which the publi 
feels the same sense of responsibility. Phe 
film fan takes the greatest interest, and he 
feels he knows just what is amiss with th 
whole business. A man in inland Texas writ 
me that he has an idea for me that will give 
me a fame in this country such as neither | 
ever ol having 

You know how to do it,”’ he writes, ‘and 
know what the public wants 
\ woman who has ¢ ( 
the Hollywood studios and expressing hi 
views to everyone who will listen to her i 
convinced that the pictures are in a slump 
because the producers have continued to 
employ the same actors and that the publi 
has tired of the same old faces. 
No public is more loyal than the motion- 
; picture public. I know no audience to com- 
pare the film fans with except the regula 
clientele of the English music halls. There 
the tried performers, so long as they keep up 
their acts, always make the biggest hits, and 
the newcomers are compelled to struggle and 
to be very good indeed in order to command 
any attention. 

In the pictures the newcomer has much t 
defeat. I remember my own beginning. It 
was in those early days of the movies—about 
nine years ago—that I appeared for the first 
time in what was thought to be a very funny 
comedy. I had seen the picture a number o! 
times, but | was anxious to know how it 
would go before an audience, so I went int 
a picture theater. 

\ll around me I heard my 
compared with that of another 
“Who's that gink?” ‘‘Aw, he’s no 
‘*He thinks he’s funny.” 


nor anyone else dreamed 


11 


been callin it all 


work bein 
comedian 


good 


Scarcity of Good -Acting 


[' IS not wholly a question of loyalty t 
the known performer. The person who i 
familiar to the audience 
from the start. The seconds that interven: 
between the introduction of the charact« 
and the explanatory matter in the titles that 
introduce him are 


has an advantag« 


CHARLES CHAPLIN AS YOl HAVI PROBABLY NEVER SEEN HIM, just enough to cause 
will henceforth depend upon more actual AND, BELOW, THE CHARLIE CHAPLIN EVERYBODY KNOWS slight amount of contusion 
iction, construction and ‘‘business.”’ Now No, the public is not tired of old face 
business,”’ to those of us who work in the It is tired of the old faces in the old material 
theater or the studios, means that certain something that I feel sure that the future of the films will take It would have even greater apathy for n 
the performer does in a scene that is entertaining apart from — care of itself not so much because of new blood faces in the old material 
t mnection in the building up of the story. If the script but by the demands of a tired and too long ac- The public is also weary of the type « 
I ) I] ) n tt lighting his pipe, so that later quiescent public Che films can d { dep { acting that has been exhibited on the screet 
iM t on fire, some lirectors will merely call il life with its comed ind trage ly Realisn (,ood icting on the screen 1s the me as goo 
at i cy i to light that Ipe \ ( led ( en t ere be ! re the stage or inywhere els mat 
ed a to ce the light ng ol t he pipe intere ind ce the t eq 1 ne ood 
1 idual in itself so that it seems natural and oralizing, which we had to tiation It is true that one rarely sees much goo 
haracteristic, and so that it will not appear to have been \ film which I saw ly dealt Vol cting on the screen; but I do not see « 
LOT nerely be e of possible portance later. ihu ind and wile sep ite 1, onl to be reunited hear of much good act ng being done on th 
again in the end. The ginal French play upon stage in these days. The theater seems t 


What the kiln Play A@eds Today 


AN L. greatly successful motion pictures and most successful 
4 \ plays are full of these little incidents which make for the 
naturalness and the humor of the entertainment. Frank 
Craven's fine The First Year, is full of this very 
that to a who knows the 
theater it is apparent that it could only have been written 
by someone who had appeared on the stage and who knew 


comedy, 


material, so much so person 


fully how greatly ‘business’? will help even the best of dia 
logut 

The rea | 8) ny people like the new weekli Ol edu 
itional films better than the feature plays is because the 


present people who are busy doing things. | am not 


ested in the 


inter 
1 park by the mayor in some town 
where | hope never to be, but the whole circumstance 
carries with it that conviction of life and reality which so 
many photoplays lack entirely. 

Likewise many persons think today that the film comedies 
ire better than the dramas. If they are right it is unques 
tionably due to the fact that the comedies have paid less 
ittention to plot and trite moralizing than the dramas. The 
ly has had more invention and it has had more theat- 
ical ‘‘business.’’ It has also known from the beginning that 
+} 


} 
ne QUICK 


opening of 


CONE 


eed and movement of objects are essential to 


1c motion picture. The film demands speed not necessarily 
1 combination of 


, one happening directly after another. 


he term of quick movement but in 


which this film was founded probably had the 
author’s arguments against divorce, which he 
may, with the aid of words, have made interest- 


ing and convincing. What got on the screen was 
a thin, undramatic story with obvious sentimen- 


tality. This play seemed to me typical of a whole 
run of domestic dramas—hackneyed, thin and 
false. 


\ little girl who could not have been more than 


nine was sitting near me in the theater. About 
halfway through the play she said to her com- 
panion: ~ Aw, | bet he goes back to her hus 
band.” 

It the screen is totake ip the subject of divorce, 


ind divorce seems to me doubtful screen material, 


then it ought not to be 
to a child of nine. 

Phe public was once satisfied to see a train arrive and 
depart, the waves beating on the rocks, and a battleship 
floating at anchor. In the old days of the Biograph Com- 
pany the simplest of little narratives entertained hugely by 
the sheer novelty of the medium which permitted that some- 
thing to be told in pictures. 

Che public, when tired of the extremely simple, demanded 
pictures that wefe a bit more complicated, and we have pro 
gressed much from our old beginnings; but I do not feel that 

is much justification for the belief that the films are 
the rut today. We of the films have not 


oul public has. 


so treated as to be clear 


there 


lI ahead as 


yone 





have lost most of its subtleties, and th 
actor of today certainly does not have th 
training that the actor of even twenty-five 
years ago went through. 

A great many actors and a great many 
critics have insisted that there never cat 
be good acting on the screen because that 
certain codperation, that electrical some- 
thing or vibration or understanding that 
exists between the audience and the per- 
former is missing. 

The mere fact that a man is an 
presupposes that he 
tion and the of how a thing should 
be played. He has felt it in the prepara 
tion. When a thing is perfectly played, 
regardless of whether the audience is a 
small one or the whole world, the creative artist must know 
that he is acting the scene correctly. 

In acting before the camera there is more than an audi 
ence. The actor has a sense of importance of the thing that is 
grinding away, recording, perhaps immortalizing, his gesture 
at the very moment of inspiration. There are many actors 
who rehearse extraordinarily well when they go over scenes 
before the actual photographing, but when the command 
‘Camera!”’ is given, their acting is much less good. This un 
questionably is due to a subconscious knowledge or fear o1 


ictol 
has some imagina 
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The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


The Machine and the Woman 





WO years ago a young friend 
of mine cast her first ballot. 
‘“We walked down the road to 
the church which was used as 
a voting station,’ she said in 
telling about it. ‘‘ They handed us ballots 
and directed us into the Sunday-school 
room, where three little cubby holes were 
partitioned from one another by tenting 
canvas. 

‘I had been so busy fighting for suffrage in New York 
City that I hadn’t paid any attention to local politics. All 
I knew was that | Jake Smith for 
commissioner of roads, because my farmer neighbor worked 
for him on the and he wanted to 
kee p his job. He was a nice ne ighbor, and ol course | wante d 
to do all I could to help him. Jake Smith was a Democrat 

a Republican. I looked on the formidable 
( VI ense of humor over! me my Dewl1lde! 
ent, and I decided to scr | chose a Demo- 
crat for county overseer, a Republican for county clerk. 
I varied this by closing my eyes and putting my mark where 
my pencil descended. It was great fun, and I giggled while 
I did it. 

‘So this was what I had marched in parades for; what 
I had sat up nights addressing envelopes, collecting money, 
speaking at street corners for; gone in special trains to our 
state legislature for; this the need that girls I knew had 
even gone to jail to prove. 

‘‘Irene, who is an artist and a neighbor, too, groaned in 
the next booth. ‘Use my method,’ I advised. I explained it. 
‘I'd better stick by mine,’ she replied. ‘I’m choosing the 
nicest names.’ Somebody advanced on us outside our 
cubicles and warned us that there must be no talking. We 
became quiet; but the joy had been taken out of voting.” 

I was fond of this story and told it rather frequently. The 
men politicians liked it, because it represented woman as a 
negligible, inconstant and charming factor in politics, one 
they could dismiss with a wave of the hand. What they did 
not reckon with was her resolve that before the next election 
came along she would be prepared by careful study of local 
political conditions to know what each 
name meant and the political record be 
hind it, and to vote accordingly. 

So in the recent elections she and hun- 














was going to vote {or 


roads during the winter, 


| was rows Ol! 


t | 


amble my vote. 


Vice Chairman, Republican National Executive C 


By HaRRIET Taytor Upton 


iW men’ 


mmittee, and Head 


When women entered the parties as new citizens, they 
were impressively informed by husbands, brothers and other 
spokesmen ol political tradition, of that vague and mys 
terious thing called party discipline. They were told that 
though some particular candidate might have in his ca 
outraged every tenet of that particular woman’s civic cree 
nevertheless she must vote for that 


necessary for the higher good of the 


man because it was 
vartv. She did so. In 


T } 

> r 
her eagerness to show herself a willing pupil, she placed 
party loyalty above her individual will to civic good. And 


she saw that her vote counted for nothing. 


Now women are going to do things their own way. If we 
re not listened to, we are going to get the thing we 
through pre t. through going and oy an % 

If the i e in Pennsylvania had listened 


women in the political group, they would have known that 
the women were not going to stand for the old type of ma- 
chine management and there might have been a compromise. 
The women were not out to wreck the machine, they were 
out to do their duty as enlightened citizens; and when they 
found that the old-fashioned machine would not listen to 
them, would not consider the wishes of women, they gath- 
ered behind those forces which did realize the moral force 
of women, and the machine was simply left by the roadside, 
untenanted, the motive power lacking. 

It is rather amusing to see to whom is apportioned the 
blame for the triumphant political advance of women 
against—and in—the machines. An important leader in 
Congress said to me the other day: ‘‘ Why aren't they seeing 
the seriousness of women’s position politically?’ His ‘‘they”’ 
undoubtedly referred to the Republican National Commit- 
tee—whereas John T. Adams, chairman of the committee, 
openly says that one of the most important branches of the 
present campaign is that set apart for the women. The men 
on Capitol Hill blame the party machines for the political 
upheavals of the summer; the machines blame the men in 
Congress; they all seem to be passing the buck. 


Activities 


The women’s victory in Indiana can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that it had been tradi- 
tional in Indiana that Beveridge was for women 
in politics. When in the Senate before, he was 
ever the friend of the women. He was for the wel 





fare measures advocated by women and for direct primaries 
Women’s organizations are for direct primaries. A goodly 
group of women was wavering on th juestion, but the re 
sult in Indiana and Pennsylvania drove the m back to their 
original belief in the direct primaries. It is doubtful if 


} 


Beveridge could have won in a machine convention; it is 





p sitive Pinchot would not have had a ghost of a chance. 
he ichine politician as a rule does not allow women a 








free hand. He does not re« integrity of 
women, and in most of his party machines he gives them 


no free place where they may express creatively their social 


will. Where the old machine has recognized women and 
Least 1 2 with the ahs einen @ hine ice ret 
g g | 

state committee, and consequently have the same authority 


as men; it is not given them as an unwilling sop. 

Men in the machines will allow for evils within the party 
with patience and forbearance, hoping always for the best. 
Allegiance to the party is independent of conscience. If the 
machine politician has at times been puzzled by the feminine 
personal point of view in politics, women have with more 
justice been puzzled by his political maneuvering. Take one 
of the many instances which come before me: 

A man was running for the legislature in a certain town- 
ship. He was a Republican, and the women of his county 
were for him. At the last minute the Republican machine 
sent word down the line not to vote for the Republican 
candidate, but to vote for the Democrat. The women did 
not want to do this, but still they thought they had better 
be good and do this thing which the men in their superior 
political knowledge knew to be best. So they voted for the 
Democrat, and he was elected to the legislature. 

Sometime later the women needed help from him on some 
welfare legislation. They went to their representative, and he 
met them with the reply that the Democratic machine was 
opposed to this legislation and that he could therefore do 


nothing forthem. There were the women, 





dreds of thousands of women like her have 
for the first time used their 
dicate their individual 
citizens, and in notable instances have 
brought consternation to old-line party 
politicians and disrupted their machine 
all because women are taking their politi- 
cal responsibility seriously, and men have 
not taken the political woman seriously. 

The politician is not antagonistic to 
women; he is simply fearful of them. A 
man understands the women of his family, 
of his social circle, of his business connec- 
tion. But he does not understand tl 
political woman, and yet she simply be- 
longs to one of these groups which he does 
understand. 

The old machine 


votes to in 


consciences as 


i¢ 


het is a group which | i come out to 
T€ s certain other gt Ss 1 is 
mt he rd ire ga t ‘ eX ele 
te)! The ‘ ( ( ( I { 
hey are never going | 9 
Where he ha stuqcie | ill tne pt i 
political groups—their psychology, the 
civic needs, their political desires—he | 


neglected to pay this same deferential 
tention to the He is be ng 


has forgotten that a 


woman group 
defeated because he 
vote is a vote, 
color, creed or sex. 


without distinction of race, 


The Political “Hired Girl” 


N A MAJORITY of the states women 

today are not on the same political basis 
as men; they still come in the rdéle of the 
pleader. Just as the old-fashioned woman 
had to tease her husband to get money 
for their mutual household necessities, so 
women today are begging and cajoling 
their way on the committees of their politi- 
cal machines. In many states the women 
on the committees are the hired girls of 
those committees; they must cook what 
ever political menu their employers ordet 
them to prepare. Such a method of dic- 
tatorship, which inevitably puts party ex- 
pediency ahead of general good, does not 
square with the attribute peculiar to her 





with no one ym their county elected on 
then piatior A The \ have le irned thei 
lessor N« xt time the \ will try to choose 


ble Republican on a Repub 


lican platform which respects their wishes, 


in truly re presenting them 


HW omen and a Free Hand 


gb. \J sort ol experience has come to 
women the country 


Over, parti ularly 


to the women of the East; and it is the 


en who will sharpen the edge 
rs where the 


olf women vote women have 


ilwavs had the vote and taken it for 
gt ed ese two years ol politic il ac 
tivity on the part of Eastern women have 
renen tion on the women of the 
\\ wl ey | e Deen en! ed 
\\ ' 
| 
‘ | A ea 
1 tions , ‘ 
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‘ " ‘ 
g ( em the W e eve 
istic than the women of Pennsylvar 
showed themselves to be. 
Womer | t } molit ] 
omen dado not want to be political 


They do not want 
speak of, in the Government 


bosses any place, to 
There ire 
few women occupying high places, and 
there will be few women to challenge men 
to such posts. But they do want a voic 


the administration of that gover 
which they elect Chey want to be 

| in active 
each state. 

Machines in themselves are a lo 


instrument by which people 








which woman has brought into the politi- 
cal arena; it does not square with het 
devotion to human welfare, to the con- 
servation of human which lie 
at the very roots of woman's racial func- B 
tioning. 


resources, 





UPTON 


"" WOMEN DO 


SAYS NOT WANT TO BI 


rHEY VO WANT! A VOICI IN THE ADMINISTRA »N 


GOVERNMENT WHICH THEY ELE( 


will. There are all sorts of machines 
there are all sorts ol peopl Wo 
have machines, good one ind powe 
Politically, just as any ther wa 
cannot exist without a ichine 
human activity inevitably builds 
chine for its functioning 
When men reached a state 
consciousness they builded the elvi 
hine, and the wn t. W ‘ 
= . the same ( bu le ne 
OSSI whict he é ( 
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FIRST met Mr. Baxter 
at the fourpenny box 
outside Mr. Timpenny’s 
secondhand bookshopin 
High Street, and was at 
7 tracted at once by the 
3 loving care with which 
| he handled its contents. 
and dog-eared as most of the 
books were, 


or threw it 









re 





he never snatched one up 
down alter the common 
fashion of patrons of inexpensive litera 
ture, but would gently extract a mort 
than usual y di reputable volume from 
{ heap, blow the dust ol, traighten 
the warped cover, and smooth out the 
wrinkled pages before dipping into the 
subject matter. In fact, the last opera- 
tion struck me as interesting him least 
of all. 

Jecoming aware of my presence, he 
moved aside with a courtly little bow. 
He wasa dusty old gentleman, in a very 
shabby frock coat. ‘‘Am I preventing 
you from selecting a volume, sir?’’ he 
inquired, 

I hastened to reassure him. “I am 
waiting for the druggist to make up a 
prescription,” I said. 

“Then you don’t do your own dis- 
pensing, sir?” 

“As a rule, yes. I have run out of 
this particular drug, though. But you 
know me?” 

“Yes, sir; by sight. We do not take 
long in Broxborough to get to know 
everyone by sight. You succeeded to 
Doctor Wiseman’s practice, I think?” 

ie ai 

“A good old man, sir, and a lover of 
books, like myself.” 

“You're right about yourself,’’ I said. 
“You handle a book as I would a deli- 
cate patient.’ 

““A very apt comparison, sir. To me, 
in a manner of speaking, a book is a 
human thing. A dilapidated book 7s a 


























‘““*“THE CHILD BREATHES 
THROUGH THE MOUTH ’— 
WHERE DO THEY EX- 
PECT HIM TO BREATHE 
THROUGH? HIS EAR?” 








“Who made up a wrong prescription, 
and poisoned a baby?’’ demanded an 
acid voice immediately under the hu- 
morist’s left elbow. 

He swung round. 

Che small girl, crimson with wrath, 
| but with her emotions well under 
i control, stood gazing dispassionately 
before her, apparently talking to her- 
self. ‘‘Whose wife gave a party,” she 
continued, ‘“‘and nobody came? Whose 
daughter wants to marry the curate, 

nd he won't Who 
That'll do,” announced Mr. Petti 
grew shortly, and retired in disorder 


into his shop. II 


NE morning, about three months 

later, my butler, footman, valet de 
chambre, chauffeur and general super- 
visor, McAndrew, thrust his head round 
the dining-room door as I sat at break- 
fast and announced: ‘‘There a wee 
boady in the hall.” 

‘*Man or woman?"’ I asked. 

“A lassie.”’ 

“A patient?” 

‘I couldna say; she wouldna tell 
me,” replied McAndrew. 

“Bring her in,”’ I said, 

Forthwith the Ancient Mariner was 
ushered into my presence. ‘‘Grampa’s 
in bed with one of his legs again,’’ she 
} announced, 
| l nodded. 

“Doctor Wiseman used to attend 
him,” continued my visitor; ‘but he 
didn't charge him very much—next to 
nothink almost,”’ she added with a 
shade of anxiety. 





“Is your grandfather insured or on 
any club?" I asked. 
dl tor Pa 

“No, he isn't insured or anything. 
He’s a gentleman. He has a liberry,”’ 
she declared with an air. 

“Where does he live?” l inquired. 


‘Tf So, the panel 





patie nt; I like to repair its broken back 
and gum in its loose pages. In fact, the 
late archdeacon used to rally me upon 
the subject, sir. “He insisted that I cared more for a 
book, as a book, than for what was inside it.” 

I ventured, with immediate success, to draw him out 
upon the subject of the late archdeacon. 

‘“*Archdeacon Belford, sir. He died many years ago 
a great scholar and gentleman. I was associated with 
him almost continuously in my younger days. It was 
he who assisted me to found my library.” 

“Your library? 

“Ves, sir.”’ The old gentleman’s mild blue eyes sud 
denly glowed with pride. ‘‘ Nothing very pretentious, 
of course; but I take my little pleasure in it. And it 
grows—it grows.’’ He picked a small tattered volum« 
out of the box and turned down a few dog’s-ears with a 
distressed expression. \ sweet little edition,” he said, 
“but small print. I have left my glasses 
Would you very kindly indicate to me the nature 
of its contents, sir?” 

I read a few lines aloud to him—poetry. ‘TI don’t know 
it,’ I confessed. ‘‘ Poetry is not much in my line. iet me 
look at the title page. Ah— Robert Southey.” 

“T rather thought it was Southey,’ said Mr. Baxter 
immediately. 

“IT fancy you are more widely read than Iam,” I remarked. 


examining the text, 
it home 


“J MAKE a point of reading aloud a passage out of one of 

my books every day, sir. | acquired the habit under the 
late archdeacon. We read together constantly. He had very 
definite views on the value of reading. ‘A man with a 
library,’ he used to say, 


‘is a man respected.’ That is why 
| founded my own, sit 


Phe archdeacon himself contributed 
the first few volumes.” 

“Ts it a large library ?"’ I asked. 

“"No, sir; of very modest dimensions. But it is sufficiently 
large to be utilized by nearly all my friends.” 

“You lend them books?” 

“Oh, no, sir! | would not do that. My books are every- 
thing to me; and you know what book borrowers are. My 
friends are welcome tot ip my literary resources, but it must 
be through me as medium. When a seeker after knowledge 
calls upon me I select from my library the appropriate vol- 
ume and read or recite to him such passages as appear to 
me most applicable to his case. In this way I insure the 
ifety and cleanliness of my literary property s 

‘So here vou are I thoueht so. Have you been buving 
inother of those dirty things?” \ small, alert, slightly 


hrewish girl of about fifteen had suddenly appeared from 


The Liberry” 


By IAN Hay 


[lustrations by Thomas I Oe ty 


nowhere, and was now transfixing my flinching companion 
with the eye of the Ancient Mariner. 

“Only fourpence, my dear,’’ replied Mr. Baxter defer- 
entially. 

“That's right. Throw money about!” said the young 
lady. ‘‘Have you got fourpence?”’ she added. 

“Well, to be exact, I rather think all I have at the moment 
is threepence.” 

The Ancient Mariner produced a penny. 

“Flere you are,’’ she said, handing him the coin. ‘Go 
in and pay for it, and then come home to dinner, do.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Baxter. How’s the li- 
brary this morning?’’ The druggist was stand- 
ing in his doorway, with a.facetious twinkle in 
his eye. 

Mr. Baxter took no notice, but disappeared 
into the bookshop. 


N R. PETTIGREW handed me my bottle. 
“One of our characters, that old fellow,”’ 
he said. ‘Quite a poor man, but possesses an 
extensive library, quite extensive. His learning 
is at the service of his fellow citizens. He likes 
to be called the Oracle. Supposing you want 
to know something about Shakspere, or Julius 
Cesar, or Wireless Telegraphy, or Patagonia, 
you go to Baxter. You press the button and he 
does the rest. Lives a bit in the clouds, of 
ind I wouldn't 
his information is 
Mr. Pettigrew 
cantly 


course: yo so tar as to say that 
ilwavs infallible. In fact”’ f 
tapped his forehead signifi 4 
“his upper story . 





“Twenty-one, The Common. When 
can you come?” 
‘Eleven o'clock.” 
“All right. Don’t be earlier than that; I have the 
room to straighten.” 
The home of the Oracle proved to be one of a row, 
something between a villa and a cottage. 
The door was opened by my sharp-featured little 
friend. ‘‘ Walk in,” she said, ‘“‘and wipe your boots.”’ 
Mr. Baxter was in bed in the front parlor. As I had 
suspected, he had both legs with him, but one of these 
was inflamed and swollen. 


ALWAYS bring him in here when he’s poorly,” ex- 

plained the granddaughter 
ered later to be Ada Weeks ‘because he likes to be with 
his old books.”’ She favored her patient with an affec- 
tionate glare. ‘‘He’s half silly about them.” 

I attended to the invalid’s immediate wants and then was 
introduced to the library, which occupied the wall opposite 
to the bed. It consisted of a couple of mahogany book- 
cases, with locked glass doors lined with faded green silk. 
Ada Weeks produced a key from under her grandfather's 
pillow and unlocked one of the doors, revealing the books. 
They were all neatly covered in brown paper. There were no 
titles on the backs, but each book bore a number in sprawl- 
ing irregular figures. 

“There, sir!’ 


whose name I discov- 


’ announced my patient with simple pride. 

“There you behold the accumulated wealth of a man who is 
just as wealthy as he wishes 
to be.”’ 

“Rats!’’ remarked a 
sharp voice from the re- 
cesses of the library. 

The old gentleman ap- 
peared not to hear. “It 

maa dates from the lamented 
( death of the late arch- 
deacon. There are a hun- 
P’ dred and seventy-nine vol- 
umes in all. The little 
Southey is the last arrival. 

Show it to us, Ada.”’ 

Miss Weeks extracted 
volume one hundred and 
seventy-nine from the low- 
est shelf and handed it to 

INDICATI the old man. 
rO ME THE NATURE OF He turned over the 
ITS CONTENTS, SIR?’ pages lovingly. ‘Here is 


WOULD YO! 
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passage which made us acquainted, sir,” he said. “A 
ghtful thing.’”’ He produced spectacles, adjusted them, 
| read: 
“My days among the dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-fatling friends are they, 
With whom—with whom = 


le faltered. 

‘With whom I converse day by day,’” said Ada Weeks 
matter-of-fact voice. ‘‘ Don't strain your eyes.” 

You are right, my dear,’’ admitted Mr. Baxter. ‘The 

e is somewhat small. But this little poem is strangely 

vestive of my own condition. It is called The Scholar 
about an old man liv ne in the past among his books 
ve read it to myself many a time since last I saw you, sir. 
if bac k, Ada: ind sh Ww the doctor an older friend 

ething out of the late archdeacon’s library, say number 
teen,”’ 

lis \da_ pulled down the volume indicated, blew 

ously upon the top edges, and handed it to me. It proved 
e part of an almost obsolete encyclopedia. 


re ire tour more, rea 


it 
Prairie Oyster’ to ‘Zymotic, 
s Weeks. 


’ confirmed the ever-ready 





|S pervapeiaiah You would be surprised at the number of 
my callers who desire information on matters that come 
ween ‘Prairie Oyster’ and ‘Zymotic.’"’ The old gentleman 
ied. “But where their requirements are limited to the 
lier letters of the alphabet, I can usually find a passage 
ch both interests and enlightens them.”’ He glanced at 
number on the back of the book. ‘ This is the first vol- 
- of the set, ‘A—Byzantium.’ Many a hungry soul have 
i from it.’” He turned over the pages. *** Addison,’ ‘ Alge- 
’* Archeology,’ ‘ Adenoids.’ That reminds me, a neighbor 
ming in to consult me about adenoids this afternoon 
other, a woman in quite humble circumstances. I must 
up adenoids.” 
Isn't that rather trespassing on my department?” | 
ed. 
Oh, dear no, sir! All I shall do will be to find the passage 
ting to ‘Adenoids’ and read it aloud to Mrs. Caddick.”’ 
Mrs. Caddick? | am treating a child of hers for adenoids 
present, 
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“Quite so, sir; and Mrs. Caddick 
naturally wishes to know what they 
are. I shall read aloud to her the 
scientific definition of the ailment. 
It is surprising what a comfort that 
will-be to her. Poor soul, she’s al- 
most illiterate; and the printed 
word is a sacred mystery to such.” 

“You are an authority on human 
nature, Mr. Baxter, I perceive.” 

‘You are kind to say so, sir. But 
I was a mere disciple of the late 
archdeacon. It’s 
human nature,” he continued pen- 


strange thing, 


sively. ‘‘I have studied it all my life. 
My recreation is to help it; and it 
net ls ill the help it can get lam 


at home every evening, and folk 
look in quite regularly to asl 


iidance on some literary, historical 





or scientific point of in 
sulting the Oracle,’ they are kind 
enough to call it. Such visits en- 
able it to rT it 1\ it once nN 


hobby and my vanity He smile 


TO! have one r two bul IE TUS . , 
Y looking volumes up there,” | 


said, approaching the bookcase and 
inspecting the topshelf. ‘* Whois this 
big fellow—number eighty-seven?”’ I half raised my hand. 

But in a flash Ada Weeks was before me. 

“It’s Shakspere,”’ she announced, snatching the volume 
down and holding it to her flat little bosom. “A presenta- 
tion copy!” 

“Ada is always a little jealous about letting the presenta- 
tion volumes out of her hands,”’ explained Mr. Baxter from 
the bed. ‘‘ That book was presented to me as a small token 
of esteem by a certain literary circle in London in which 
I was interested before I came here, many years ago. Bring it 
to me, my dear.” 

Ada Weeks, with a sidelong and defiant glance in my direc- 
tion, handed the great book to the old man. He opened it at 
random and began to read aloud: 

‘This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This pre tous stone , set in the silver sea 
ri ; 


. . : ‘ . , ' 2 09 
his ble ssed plot, this earth, thts reaim, this England. 





REPLIED MY HOST, ““MY FRIENDS HAVE BEEN ENTER 





1¢ 


He broke off and 
a smiled. 

‘*You see, I do not 
need glasses,’ he said, 
“for such a passage 
as that. I almost 
know it by heart, al- 
though I never pos- 
sessed the late 
irchdeacon’s aston- 
ishing facility in that 
direction. Put it 
bar | . \da dear.”’ 

M SS Weeks r¢ 


stored the volume to 
tl case, closed the 
door, turned the key 


| faced me with the 
ill but de 


ter ned hen which 
has fely shut her 
chickens into the 
coop in the very face 
ot ar Spost 1, in 
ONI 
rOES STICKIN OOT OF HIS BOOT ,zood-by, M! 


Saxter,’’ I said. “I 
shall come and see 
you tomorrow. Don't let your disciples overtire you.”” Thx 
old man flushed. 
“T thank you for that flattering word, sir,’’ he said. 
Halfway down the street I realized that I had forgotten 
my stethoscope. Accordingly, I retraced my steps. 


FOUND the front door open. I might have walked in 

without ceremony; but I tapped and waited. There was 
no response. Presently | became aware of voices proceeding 
from the front parlor—the door of which stood wide open 
just inside the passage. This is what I heard: 

“* Adenitis, and Adenoid Growths’—that’s the nearest 
I can find. Which do you want ?”’ 

“T think ‘Adenoid Growths,’ my dear. 
once, as usual: then again, line by line.” 

“All right. Pay attention, mind,”’ said Miss Weeks 
sharply, and began: ‘‘ Adenoid growths of the lym—lym- 
phatic tissues of the upper throat occur chiefly in children 


Read it through 
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Fluman Nature tn the Bible 


Human Nature Revealed in Poetry— Job, Solomons Song, the Psalms, Isaiah 





gIHE Book of Job is a work of pure 
t| literature; it is a pastoral, it is a 
novel, it is a philosophical treatise 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


He recognized them afar off, but he was 
changed from the prosperous, upstanding, hear 
man that at first they did not know him; but whi 





in the form of a dialogue, it is a 
drama, and above all it is a poem. 
It is animated throughout by the 
very spirit of poetry; it is indeed 
z one of the greatest poems of the 
As a pastoral it deals with the land and 
a rich stock farmer; as a novel it 
contains incidents so interesting that, once read, 
they are never forgotten; as philosophy it deals 
with one of the most important problems, the 
significance of pain, and leaves us where all other 
treatises on this subject have left us—in the dark; 
as a drama, it has action and talk, both so appeal- 
ing that when it was presented on the New York 
stage it had a long run; as poetry, it reaches the 
highest elevations known to the human spirit, and 
loses itself in the stars. 

It has everything except one 
women. It is curious that 
philosophical-dramatic 
without 
these 








world. 


possessions of 


thing—love of 
a narrative-pastoral- 
poem can be so thrilling 
making use of the chief material for all 
forms of literature. 

It opens in the liveliest fashion; so lively that 
Goethe borrowed it for the opening of Faust. Job 
had that combination of piety and wealth so often 
exemplified in the town’s leading citizen. He sought 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these other things were added unto him. Thus 
Satan sneered, as some of the ungodly do today, 
whenever Job was held up as an illustration of re- 


ligion. It is easy to be good when you have plenty 
of money and good health; take these away and 
faith in God will have wings like riches and fly. 


(sod and Satan fought for the soul of Job, as they 


fight for every human being. Apparently even the 


eanest is worth fighting for. No one has ever got 
further with the doctrine of predestination 
than the colored preacher who said: ‘‘God predes 





tines every man to be saved; the devil predestines 


UMAN NATURE IN THE 


cluded in this issue of THt 


BIBLE, which is con- 
LapiES’ Home JOURNAL, 

has brought us thousands of letters of enthusiastic 
appreciation. We started this great 


series by Professor 
Phelps almost a year ago. 


Every mail since the appearance 
of the first article has brought us something in the way of 
praise and commendation of a sort that makes an editor's 
heart glad. We know of no deeper satisfaction or finer 
gayety of spirit than when we find something that reaches 
the hearts of the great multitude. We found this something 
in Professor Phelps’ Bible series. 

But in writing finis to the twelfth installment we are not 
saying good-by to William Lyon Phelps. On the contrary 
we are fortunate enough to be able to announce the begin- 
ning of a second Phelps series in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL that should become part of the necessary educa- 
tion of every true American. This series will be 
MAKERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Professor 
Phelps will contribute seven articles on some of the leading 
ideas and characteristics of our American literature, as dis- 
played in the poetry and prose of our chief authors, and he 
will in the last essay discuss some of the contemporary poets. 

[he first article will show the intensely dramatic contrast 
between Jonathan Edwards, the theologian, and Benjamin 
Franklin, the man of the world. Other authors to be dis 
cussed are the romantic Cooper, the philosopher Emerson, 
the humorist Mark Twain, the artist Hawthorne and 


called 


oreat 


his interpretation of Puritanism—and the close relation 
in st earner — between Daniel Webster and Abraham 
Lincoln will be clearly shown. We shall illustrate these arti 


die with a new seri f beautiful paintings in color, every 


Which will b rth framin 


his identity finally became clear they were so ov 
come as to be speechless seven days and se\ 
nights. His appearance must have produced a 
rific shock, to silence such fluency as theirs. 
The seven days of silence were broken by 
voice of Job, who uttered a noble psalm in prais« 
death; his condition and the words springing f: 
it take us back to those two wonderful verses 
Ecclesiasticus, cited in a previous article: H 
bitter the thought of death is when one is healt 
and prosperous, how welcome when one is in angu 


and especially when one “hath lost patience.”’ 


The ‘‘(omfort”’ of His Friends 


LIPHAZ cleared his throat and 

what doubtfully: “If we assay to comm 
with thee, wilt thou be grieved?’’ He reminded | 
that no man was perfect, hence everyone needs r 
finement by suffering; he advised him not to desp 
the chastening of the Almighty, but to have fait 
that he would come out of this trial a sounder 
better man. But Job answered that the 
the Almighty had pierced him; that he was in su 
grief he longed only for death, and that he did mn 
and could not believe that he was being punis! 
for sin. He challenged Eliphaz to point out whe 
he had gone wrong. 

Then Bildad the Shuhite spoke up—rat 
vaguely, it must be confessed; he referred to hist 
as proving that the righteous prosper and the wi 
suffer, which, if he had known a little more hist: 
he might have urged with less assurance; he pr 
cally told Job to cheer up, for he 
ill right 
how. 

To this Job made the reply that millions | 


began SO! 


arrows 


would surel 
though he did not suggest whe 


igain, igg 








man to be 
vote.” 


every damned; and the man has the 
( isting 

Satan was allowed to try his technic on Job’s prosperity 
ind security. 


Four servants came running in turn to Job, 
bringing 


him news of disaster; the first spoke of 
who had destroyed property and servants; the 
lightning destroying sheep and shepherds; 
bands of marauders, who stole all the camels and killed their 
drivers; the fourth, of a cyclone, which destroyed the manor 
house and killed his seven sons. 


robbers, 
second, of 
the third, of three 


The Trial of Physical Suffering 


yes received these four blows with that equanimity that 
wccompanies only the most steadfast faith. He worshiped 
and taken blessed be the 


{ 


(sod, who had given 
of the Lord 

When Satan appeared again before the Most High he did 
not look like a defeated antagonist; he was reminded that 
Job's piety had not been lessened or stained by disaster. 
ggested that there thing that no faith 
uuld overcome—physical suffering. <[t will be remembered 


away; name 


satan su was one 


hat in In Memoriam we read 
B € near me uU he nN the sensuous Trame 
Is lwith pangs that conquer trust. 


unfortunate that just when faith should be brightest 


ifiten ost dim nes of bodily anguish. No saying 
\ t] th extreme pain st ulates and exalts 
he vl r votre ye thinking powers, ind for 


the very simple reason that pain is so all pervading that 

there is no room in the mind for anything else. 
Suddenly Job’s body was embossed with boils; 

neither stand nor sit nor lie 


he could 
down with any comfort. His 
wife mocked his faith and advised him to curse God and 
die; you see, don’t you, how far you have got with re- 
ligion? Perhaps she wanted to get rid of him. He must 
have been rather trying in the days of his health and pros- 
perity; for there is only one husband more exasperating 
than an impatient one, and that is one that is patient. And 
what a sight he was now! Job rebuked her sharply for 
blasphemy, and told her that we receive both good and evil 
from God and must not expect continual good weather. 
Up to this moment he had uttered nothing in rebellion or in 
despair; and it is just possible that his faith might have 
withstood even the boils if his three friends had not taken 
it into their heads to visit and console him. I say he might 
have triumphed over either the boils or the friends; but the 
combination was too much even for Job, and he cursed his 
birthday. 

It was quite evident to the sufferer as he 
approaching, with their faces properly 
pathy, that there was team play here; they had evidently 
talked him over and made an appointment to visit him. 
Had he known the poetry of Browning, he might have cried 
out to them 


saw the three 
adjusted for sym- 


Has some plague 
Proffering ts 


Can't one ¢ 


, ay ee 
1 longer lease 
help uncouth ? 


‘ . y) 
ven du in peace 


made in suffering: How am I to establish an 
mate relation with the great God? Does He 
court like a human judge, so that I can stand bef 
Him and present my case? Howcan I get ahearing? H 
can I be sure that He, who made Arcturus, Orion, and 
Pleiades, c ares anything more for me, any more than I « 
fora worm? No, it is not because I have sinned that | 
punished; I don't know why I suffer so; all I want nov 
a little respite before death, the end of consciousness, 
end of pain. 


Wherefore then hast thou brought me forth out of the womb? 
that I had given up the ghost, and no eye had seen me! 

I should have been as though I had not been; I should have b 
carried from the womb to the grave 

Are not my days few? cease then, and let me alone, that I 1 
take comfort a little, 

Before I go whence I shall not return, « 
and the shadow of death; 

\ land of darkness, as darkness itself; and of the shadow of de: 
without any order, and where the light is as darkness. 


en to the land of darkr 


Then the third friend, 
out in a torrent of speech, 


Zophar the 
hotly condemning Job for s« 
righteousness. He called upon him to repent, and all mig 
yet be well. Who can know the infinite mind? Who 
searching can find out God? Therefore, Job, I advise 
to humble yourself in the dust, put away your sins and 
pent; 
boils only as a bad dream. 

Job was decidedly irritated by the words of Zophar, 
answered sarcastically: ‘‘ No doubt but ye are the peo; 
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then all will be forgiven and you will remember the’ 
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MHE beautiful 

4] meetinghouse 

at Old Lyme 

Connecticut, is 

one of the fin- 

t existing examples of 

jlonial architecture in 

hurches. The original 

uilding, which was 

ected in 1817, was de 

ed by fire on July 

1907; but it was later 

built on the same spot 

ind exactly like the old 
hurch in every detail. 
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E WAS not wanted. 
a wrinkle, o1 


He was as unwanted as 
in the income tax 
He was a collie pup—furry, pretty, eagerly 
friendly. His name was Kenneth. 

He was given to Margaret Bryce by a man 
she detested. That was one reason why Ken 
neth unwanted. Another re was 

° that Margaret was afraid of dogs and that 
neither of her parent shadany expel ience or interest in them 
Margaret was for sending Kenneth back at once—the mo 
ment the messenger boy deposited the small pup in the big 
basket at her the veranda and handed her the note 
from Mallon. 

But her parents would not have it so. They liked Mallon. 
hey liked his gentleness with women, his outdoor ways, the 
tinge of the wild that seemed to cling to him. Besides, he had 


as a boost 


was ason 





feet o1 


iore money and more common sense about its use than has 
re iverage voutl ol twentv-Ssevel Wherefore they encou! 
ged h visits to Mossmere, and the reproved Margaret for 
ler unreasoning prejudice against him. 

So now when, after one disgusted look into the shiny 


wicker basket, the girl demanded that the messenger take it 
back to the donor, both her father and her mother vetoed 
the return, and for a wonder they managed to do so with 
such vehemence that Margaret yielded. But she yielded 
about as graciously as might a sick wildcat. 

The messenger departed. Mr. Bryce opened the basket. 
Out onto the veranda floor floundered a mass of dynamically 
energetic fluff. The puppy was soft and fuzzy and adorably 
awkward. His eyes alone gave special promise of his future, 
for they were dark and wise and deep set. Around his ridicu- 
lously shapeless little neck was an enormous cerise bow 
tied with the inept fingers of a man little used to such exploits 
as the manipulating of cerise satin. 

‘‘He looks like a tipsy Teddy bear,’’ commented Mar- 
garet, eying poor little gamboling Kenneth without approval. 
‘And this note is as absurd as the puppy. He says he is 
‘sending me a chum’; and that ‘no gift in the world can 
be more precious to the right sort of girl than the right sort 
of collie.” Then he speaks of me and the wretched cur as 
‘thoroughbreds both.’ Did you ever hear such silliness?” 

‘*Mallon meant it all right,’’ ventured Mr. Bryce. 

“That's the whole 


trouble with him,” 
complained Mar 
yvaret ‘“*He always 
means everything all 
right. Well, how 
about it, people ? You 
said | mustn't send 
the littke brute back. 


I'm most. certainly 
not going to take care 
of him. Daughterly 
obedience stops one 
station short of that. 
Here he is. But I'll 
be blest if I feed him 
or do anything for 
him! Ugh!” 
I omer: xpletive was 
wrung her 
by a violent onslaught 


tr 


from 


om Kenneth hin 
elt The Vv, 
freed of his basket 
had explored with 
hesitant ste ps the ex 
panses of the veranda 
Then all at 
membering he was fat 
and very, 
lonely, he car 

tered gushingly up to 
the nearest human 

for comfort and for petting. This nearest human chanced 
to be Margaret. In active repulsion the girl shoved away 
the pudgily effusive youngster. The push sent him rolling 
over and over on his fat little back. As Kenneth gathered 
his feet under him, scared and amazed at such reception to 
his loving advances, the elderly gardener came plodding 


once fre 


from home 


THE 


FUSE WAS Si I 
very MERRILY 


iround the side of the house on his way to the orchard. Mr 
Bryce hailed the interruption with relief 

‘MeclLaren!” he called “You're a Scot So you must 
know something of collies. They're your national flower ot 


something, aren't they? 

“Yes, sir,’ responded McLaren solemnly; 
At his own egregious witticism, the Scot 
gruntingly with infinite relish 

Bryce, after blinking dazedly at him for a moment, 
granted a vague chuckle to the awful jest. Mrs. Brvce looked 
blank. Margaret walked coldly away. She did not believe in 
familiarity with servants 


“cauliflower 
began to laugh 


“Well, here's a Scotch collie puppy,” went on Bryce, 

with a short body and a long pedigree. He has been given 
to Miss Bryce. She has no time to take care of him. Just 
lead him down to the barn and fix some kind of coop or 
( ver for h 1 tell the cook to let you have food for 
h table scraps or—or cauliflower, as you suggested, o1 
whateve ollies are suppose 1 to eat See he’s well fed and 
looked after. He's a valuable dog and all that 
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McLaren was gazing at the puppy with grave interest. 
Not so much was he noting the appealing little face and the 
unwieldy shape, as the broad shoulders and the deep chest 
and the rounded big bones and the glint in the wistful eyes. 
He was forecasting from these the dog that one day was to 
grow out of this pudgy huddle of flesh and fur. 

The gardener snapped his fingers at Kenneth. The puppy 
was glad of any recognition at all after this brief visit among 
dogless aliens. He scampered across the slippery floor to his 

new friend, wagging his rudimentary tail 

ind barking in falsetto friendliness. Mc- 

laren tucked the pup under his arm and 

started back toward the barn. Thus Ken 

neth came into the hands of someone who 

detested him, and thence into the care of 
t man who knew and loved collies as only 
i Scot can hope to. 

he disused carriage shed became Ken 
neth’s home, with a straw-heaped corner of 
it for his bed; and daily he fared forth 
with McLaren on the latter’s rounds of the 
Patiently he would play 
the flower borders or between fur 
while McLaren worked; and from 
the man’s gruff voice he learned his first 
| and conduct. 


lessons in life 

()' LD) McLaren was no sentimentalist. 
JF He was the sternest of disciplinarians. 
I-ven 


as he had disciplined and educated 


garden about 
amid 


rows 


} 


own two sons until one of them had 

Va ind the other had become i 

. illar of the community, so he pro 
educate and discipline Kennet! 

\t Kennet] ie one's chief joys are to 

, ivsterically and to eat inordinate] 
to sleep more than half the time and 

o get into any and every form of mischief 
The eating and the sleeping were Ken 
LING neth’s in ample measure, with much exer 
cise thrown in; for McLaren knew the 


mighty value of these things in shaping a 
growing collie’s body and upbuilding his 
health. But play was another matter, and 
mischief was barred. At an age when most pups 
know nothing more serious than a chase after 
their own tails Kenneth was learning the mean- 
ing of work. Also he was mastering many de- 
tails as to behavior. 
lor example, to snatch up a dishcloth from 
the kitchen doorway or to roll merrily on the 
flower beds or to dig a tunnel under a rosebush 
or to yelp pl iintively when put back into the 
shed or to chew holes in McLaren's spare ovet 
alls—all these and many other things were 
deadly sins and punishable by stingingly sharp 
spankings across the loins with a bit of switch 
Then, too, when the puppy was in the midst of 
a romp, the detested word ‘‘Heel!”’ meant he 
must slink slowly along behind McLaren's big 


shoes. And “Lie down!” and “Back!” and 

“Quiet, there!’ and a host of other confusing 

mandates all had different and imperative ‘Ty 18 

meanings. So much must be learned—all of it 

distasteful dicta 
For a space Kenneth was the most miserably GALLUP 

unhappy collie pup in the state of New Jersey AWAY 

Then, bit by bit, because he was a true collie, STICK 

the brain of him awoke, and with it a glad zeal rEND 1 
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to serve this dour old man whom he had begun to love ey 
more than he feared him. And the pup found himself try 
eagerly to anticipate McLaren's commands and to win fr 
him a grunt of approval or a careless pat on the head. 

Of all his lessons, he loved best the congenial art of retri 
ing. To rush after a thrown stick is inherent in the nature 
nearly all normal pups. But to bring it back to the throy 
and lay it meekly at his feet—this must be taught. It is 
much more fun to gallop away with the stick and to pret« 
it is a deadly foe to be chewed and shaken. Yet, in a v 
few days, Kenneth acquired the art of retrieving and 
retrieving well. Then, before the next step in his educat 
could be taken, several untoward events happened. 

First of all, old McLaren was laid by the heels with 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism. The cook kept on fe 
ing Kenneth at the disabled gardener’s orders and letting t 


pup out for an hour or two of exercise every day. But 
lessons had stopped for a while, and Kenneth missed tl 
\fter a month of dis ipline he found his new freedom a be 
and he was lonely for the harsh old man who had dons 


much to make a self-respecting canine citizen of him. 

A few days after McLaren fell ill the four Polack da 
laborers at Mossmere struck for extra pay and for six hou 
less work per week. They had chosen a bad time for t! 
strike; for unemployment had begun to take the place 
labor’s postwar golden days, and Bryce’s reply to th 
demand was to discharge all four of them. 


HIS counter-move had not entered at all into their cor 

putations. Kilinski, the spokesman for the quartet, w 
jarred into a sudden loss of temper. In a bellowed avalanc!} 
of broken English, as he stood on the veranda edge, 
cursed Bryce and all the latter's family. Among his fello 
Polacks, Kilinski had a high repute for invective. This far 
he justified for the benefit of the three other laborers, w! 
stood grouped at the foot of the porch steps. 

Bryce, at the howled repetition of one especially virul 
epithet, lost control of his own temper and drove his fist 
the Polack’s jaw. Back 
over the edge of the top 
step reeled Kilinski, land- 
ing in the gritty gravel at tgp. 
the bottom of the veranda ay ste ae 
ina blaspheming heap. In- di ie 
stantly he was on his feet 


nursing a bruised jaw with NS fy 
one hand, while with the ze a 
other he waved on _ his > . 


three co-strikers to ¢ harg¢ 
on the capitalist who had 
just assaulted him 
Mallon's car, rounding 
the drive and coming to a 
halt in front of the 
checked the rush. 
Mallon himself, 
out of the runabout and 
reénforcing Bryce at the 
head of the steps, further 
discouraged the counter- 


steps, 
And 


vaulting 








attack. One by one, Kilin- 

ski last of all, the four PP 

slouched away. i 
“If I were vou, sir, ” 

counseled Mallon, ‘I'd Ud 

have the village constabl 

ound up those fel 

lows and get then 

un out of town 

That last hap 

looked back it you 

in a way I'd hate to 


have my best enemy 
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r WAS our Unck 
Peter who sent us 
the little 
paper. It Was a 
piece of paper tor 
out of that part 
olf a newspaper 


prece ol 





where people tell 
what they want if they've got 
oney enough to pay for it. This 
} + ; } 
VV ball t al 
\NTED 


can't sleep. Will pay fifty dollar 


Our Uncle Peter sent it to my 
father and told him to give it to 
‘Your children know so many 
logs,”’ he said. 

‘*Not fifty dollars’ worth,’ said 
my father. He said it with points 
in his eyes. 

“Oh, I’m not so sure,” said my 
mother. She said it with just a 
little smite in her voice. 

It was my mother who gave us 
he big sheet of brown paper to 
My brother Carol 

| mixed the let 


is. 


1ake our sign. 
iixed the paint. 
ers. 

It was a nice sign. We nailed it 
on the barn where everybody who 
went by could see it. It said: 


CAROL AND RutTHy 
DEALERS IN DOGS WHO 
CAN'T SLEEP 
Nobody dealt with us. We were 
etty discour igt 1. We asked the 
vrocer if he had a little dog who 


uldn't sleep We asked the post 
in. We asked the butcher. They 
hadn't 
We asked the old whiske ry man 
vho came every spring to buy old 


ottles and papers. [He had! 

H" BROUGHT the dog on a 
dungeon chain He said if 

we'd give him fifty cents for the 


ingeon chain we could have the 


og for nothing. It seemed lik 
very good bargain. Our father 
nt us the fifty cents. 

was a nice dog. We named 


He 
1 was red 
all except 
His paws and 


Tiger Lily. His hair 
1d smooth as Sunday 


Ss were oO ot ruil pled Hi 
were ¢g lar il very sweet, like 

ke oO ist never spen ND 

la dt He was a sett By 
g. Hew meant to hunt. But : 
couldn't hunt because he was 
shy it was guns that he was 
shy about. 
Qur mother invited us to wash 
n. He washed very nicely. 
We wrote our triumph to our Uncle Peter and asked him 
send us the fifty dollars immediately. Our Uncle Peter 
me instead in an automobile and took Tiger Lily and 


Carol and me to the city. 
“Of course he isn’t exactly a ‘little dog,’’’ we admitted. 
But at least he’s a dog. And at least he ‘can't sleep.’”’ 
‘“Well—I wonder,” said our Uncle Peter. He seemed very 
leased to wonder about it. He twisted his head on one sick 


nd looked at Tiger Lily. ‘What do you mean—‘can't 
leep’?”’ he said. 

Because my brother Carol is dumb and never talks, | 
lways have to do the explaining. It was ¢« to explau 


bout Tiger Lily. 

“Why, when you're in bed and fast asleep,”’ I explained, 
he comes and puts his nose in your neck. It feels wet. It's 
ill of sighs and a cold breeze. It makes you jump and want 
our mother. All the rest of the time at night he’s roaming 
nd prowling—and s’ploring—up the front stairs and 
he back—and up the front—and down the back 
vindow he comes to he stops and listens—and listens 
oenails have never been cut. It sounds lonely."’ 

“"What does he seem to be listening for?”’ 
eter. 


down 
Every 


His 


said our Unck 


istening for gun bangs,”’ I explained. 

“*Oh-h,”’ said our Uncle Peter. 

The city was full of noises like gun bangs. It mack 
ily very nervous. He tried to get under ever 
0k us most all the afternoon to get him out 
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The Little Doe 


Tllustratton by Nancy Fay 


wasn't at } 


We came 


Che little boy’s name was Dicky. He 
‘Come again,’ said the man at the door. 


ome 


again 


about eight o’clock at night. It seemed as late as Christmas 


Eve and sort of lonely without our parents or any other 
presents. We had to climb a lot of stairs. It made Tiger 
Lily puff a little and look very glad. It made our Unck 
Peter puff some too. It made the little boy’s mother puff a 
good deal. There wasn’t any father. The mother was all in 
black about it. Her clothes looked very sorrowful. But het 
face was just sort of surprised. She had white hands. She 
carried them all curved up like pond lilies. She was pret 
Even if you'd never seen her but once in atrain window you 
always have remembered. 


full of lig 


te little boy’s room was very large and 
There evervw 


were tinkly things hanging 
box playing. There was 
iin running round and round the room all by 
a bangy here was a wound-up bird in a t 
crving “Hi! Hi! There was a crackling fire Everyth 
was tinkling or playing or singing or banging or crackling. It 
sounded busy. You had to talk very loud to make 
he ir you 

The little boy 
looking out at the night 
the curve 
bare legs and fur slippers 
looked cunning 


glass 
Phere 


was a musk 1 tin raill 


itself 


noise 


anyone 


sat on top ol a table in a big bay window 
His knees were all cuddled up int 
of his arms 
He Hi 


was lots littler than us 


He had on a little red wrapper and 


| 


ing 


Who (couldnt Slecp 


ELEANOR HALLOWELI 


ABBOT L 


mot! 

He 
‘Is it 
tested? 


Whose 


liget 


His 1 


‘It w 
| 


ier, - 


not 
wiggk d right out ol 
his adenoids?” | 


¢} 





DOY 


Lilt 


we 


‘ i 
doggie 


EVERYTHING WAS TIN- 
KLING OR PLAYING OR 
SINGING OR BANGING OR 
CRACKLING IT SOUNDED 
BUSY. YOU HAD TO TALK 
VERY LOUD ro MAKI 
ANYONE HEAR YOIlL 
We stamped our feet on the rug 
‘Here's your dog,” I said 
When the little boy saw Tiger 
Lily he jumped right down fro1 
the table and screamed It wa 
with joy that he screamed. H« 


threw his arms right around Tiger 


Lily’s neck and screamed all ove 

wain. Tiger Lily liked it ver 
\\ { nN 

f ?”’ he scre ed How soft 

his face is! He Ss got sweet eyes. 

He's got a sad tail. What’s his 

name? Where did you get him? 


Is he for me? Do I have to pay 
money for him? What does he 
eat? Will he drink coffee?’’ Just 
as though he was mad about some 
thing, he began suddenly to jump 
up and down and cry tears. ‘* Why 
doesn’t somebody answer me?” 
he screamed. ‘‘ Why doesn't some- 
body tell me?”’ 

He got so excited about it that 
he hit Carol in the and 
blooded him quite a good deal. 


nose 


gf i. little boy’s mother came 
running. ‘Oh, hush — hush, 
Dicky “Don’t be in 
such a hurry. The boy will tell 
you all about it in time. Give 
him time, I say. Give him time.” 

‘No, he won't,’ I explained 
“My brother Carol never tells 


!"’ she cried. 


inything. He can't 
‘He’ dumb,” said our Uncle 
Peter 
Che lady looked s of queer 
“on. eal Oh, dear! Oh, 
deat " she said. What a mis 
10 ine 
Our Uncle Peter sort ot snifted 
his expression Misfortune ?’” he 
said. sr ill it the oreatest ble $ 
ng in the world He glared at 
ittle Dicky. Yes, the greatest 
blessing in the world,”’ he said. “A 
child who doesn’t babble or fuss 
aT 4, rea , 
Che lady looked more and mort 
rprised. She turned to the litth 
boy. Dumb Dicky,’’ she 
said. ‘You understand? Doest 
weak 
1) woke 
| | t ( \ 
\ \ g 
nd ew 
Lily ecl 1) 
id 
Doesn't ever wha " sa 
Uncle Peter. 
Sleep?” said 8) 
were talking about,” laughed his 


i 


g 
ind him 
» Tiger Lil 


you had 


She put her arms ar 
them and ran back t 


cried. ‘Have 


How do you know but what it’s his teeth?” 


teeth? 


Lily’s,”’ 





” frowned our Uncle Peter. 
cried Dicky. 


er made a sorry sound in her throat P 
He's had st everything ( } 
é etl Whi he | 
T ‘ n ' 
In the ddle of what it was due to she t T 
e Peter. Her voice got very privat 
le Peter had to stoop his he id to hear it He ha 
1d It didn’t st yp very ¢ 
ny own litt O*% she whispered 
ig ( 5 were 9 e little boy lo luy 
H eyes lo In ght *Nobod\ \ tth 
: ‘Nobody's own le boy \s though it w 
the ie he began to sing it. ‘‘ Nobody 
wn little be 
ed y hi He st k at her with his fee 
i H | Tiger | 
tarte hy > 
find lg » 1 ’ he s 1 He s 
H ( he ehind | It | 
f j 


his eves 






i 
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) ( What a world of wealth you hold 


When the harvest sun descends 

; : : — se o And the day’s long labor ends! Se 
Paint d for The Ladi ‘s Home Journal Sweet the home and sweet the rest ou. 
2 Where wife and child with true love nest s he 
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XIII 


O THE morning after Judah re- 
turned with the tobacco Sears Ken- 
drick had sent him after, and was 
obliged by Sears’ indifference to 
postpone the telling of his most- 
important news item, Captain Ken- 
drick, looking heavy-eyed and 
haggard as if he had slept but little, 
limped into the kitchen for break- 
fast. Then it was that Mr. Cahoon 
rved the item with the salt mackerel and fried pota- 
s. It was surprising, too; at least Sears found it so. 
gbert Phillips, so Judah declared, had given up his 
oms at the Central House and had gone to lodge at 














el M icombet S He was occupying, SO Judah said, 
e ve! root that Sears himself had ox upied when 
taken to hi sister's home after the railway 

lent 


he captain could scarcely believe it. ‘I guess not, 
Judah,” he said. ‘‘He may have gone there to supper 
with George Kent, and the rest of the yarn sprouted 
from that.” 

But Judah shook his head. ‘ Nosnarl about it, Cap'n 
Sears,’ he declared. ‘‘Come straight, this did, straight 
s a spare topmast. Joel Macomber told me so him- 
elf.” 

‘But why on earth should he pick out Sarah's? Her 
1ouse is Overloaded as it is. That was why I didn’t 
tay there. No, I don’t believe it, Judah. Joel was 
ust comin’ up to blow, that’s all.”’ 

Sut Sarah called that very forenoon and confirmed 
he news. “Il know you must think it’s sort of funny, 
ears,’ she said, looking rather embarrassed and avoid- 
g her brother’s eye. “If anybody had told me a week 
go that I should ever take another boarder, I should 
ive felt like askin’ ‘em if they thought I was crazy. 
You see, 1—well, we need the money, for one thing.” 


w 


ape irred in hischair. ‘1 could have let you have 
WJ a little money every once in a while, Sarah,” he said. 
“| haven't got so yet awhile that I have to take anybody's 
oney for nothin’,”’ she said sharply. ‘‘ There, there, Sears! 
I know you'd give me every cent you had, if I’d let you. 
But I'll tell you why I took Mr. Phillips. He came to supper 
th George the other night. He’s one of the most inter- 
tin’ men I ever met in my life. And he liked my supper, 
nd said so. Ate some of everything and praised it. The 
hildren just hung on his words, as they say. And he was so 
e to them. And Joel and George Kent they think he’s 
he greatest man they ever saw. Oh, all hands in Bayport 
ke him,” 
‘‘Humph! When he was here before, teachin’ singin’ 
chool, he wasn’t such a Grand Panjandrum. At least, I 
never heard that he was.”’ 
‘Sears, you don’t like him, do you? I’m real surprised 
nd sorry. He likes you. Why, he said he didn’t know when 
e had met a man who gave him such an impression of —of 


rength and character as you did. 
} 


I tell you | was proud 
ven he said that about my brother.” 

Sears encouraged Sarah to tell more of her arrangements 
th the great man. He was, it appeared, to have not only 


bedroom which Sears had occupied, but al 


the room 


One will be his bedroom,” explained Mrs. Macomber, 
1 the other his si ’ ror t of. His little suite. he 
‘ He v0 O é est of | gs in to- 
Sears looked at het [wo rooms!” he exclaimed. ‘He's 
have two rooms in vour hous¢ For heaven sakes, Sarah, 
ere do the rest of you live? 


She explained. 


It was a complicated process, but she had 
irked it out. 


Lemuel and Edgar had always had a room 
gether, but now Bemis was to have a cot there also. ‘‘And 
Joey, of course, is only a baby; his bed is in our room, Joel’s 
nd mine. And Sarah-Mary and Aldora, they are same as 
they have been.” 
“Yes, yes, but that doesn’t explain the extra room, his 
sitting room. Where does that come from?”’ 


HE hesitated a moment. ‘ Well, you see,” she said, ‘“‘at 
first it didn’t seem as if I could let Mr. Phillips have the 
ittin’ room he wanted. But at last Joel and I thought it 
ut. We don’t use the front parlor hardly any, and there is 
he regular sittin’ room left for us, anyway, so Sa 
“Sarah Kendrick Macomber, do you mean to tell me 
ou've let this fellow have your front parlor?” 
“Why, yes. We don’t hardly ever use it, Sears. 
lieve we've used that parlor 
ised it, I mean 


I don't 
really opened the blinds and 
since Father Macomber’s funeral over six 
ears ago. 
Her brother slowly shook his head. ‘‘ The judge certainly 
was right,” he declared. ‘‘Smoothness isn’t any name for it.” 
“Sears, what are you talkin’ about? I can’t understand 
ou. I thought you'd be glad to think such a splendid man 
is he is was goin’ to live with us—to say nothin’ of my 
nakin’ all this extra money.” 
‘““How much does he pay you a week? 
She told him. It was a more than fair rate for those days. 
“Humph!” he observed. ‘Well, Sarah, good luck to you. 
| hope you get it.’ 
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**Get it! Why, of course I'll get it, Sears. It’s all ar- 
ranged. And I want you and Mr. Phillips to know each 
other real well. I’m goin’ to tell him he must call again to 
see you.” 

“Eh? Oh, all right, Sarah. 
want to.” 

After she had gone he thought the matter over. His 
sister Sarah was a sensible woman; she was far, far from 
being a susceptible sentimentalist. Yet she was already 
under the Phillips spell. Either Judge Knowles was right 
very, very much right; or he was overwhelmingly wrong. 
Sears, however, did not spare much thought to the Phillips 
riddle. He had other, more disturbing, matters to deal with 
The quarrel between Elizabeth Berry and young Kent was 
one of those, for he felt that, in a way, he was the cause of 
it. George had, of course, behaved like a 
foolish boy and had been about as tactless 
as even a jealous youth could be, but there 
was always the chance that someone else 
had sowed the seeds of jealousy in his mind 

Sears determined to see Kent, have a 
frank and friendly talk, and set everything 


You can tell him, if you 


. ; i 

right. But when, on his first short walk 

along the road, he happened to meet Kent 

the latter paid no attention to his hail and } 
| | ] +] 

strode past without speaking Elizabeth - 


was almost ascontrary. When he attempted 
to lead the conversation to George, sh¢ 
would not follow. When at last, his sense of 
guilt becoming too much for him, he began 
to defend Kent, she interrupted the defens 


7 AP’N KENDRICK,” she said, “1 un- 
derstand why you take his part. And 

it is like you to doit. But when you begin 

to blame yourself then I shan't listen.” 

“Well, but, Elizabeth, I wouldn't for the 
world be the cause of a break between you 
two. If that should happen because of me, 
I couldn't rest easy.” 

This conversation took place in the 
smaller sitting room of the Fair Harbor, 
the room which she and her mother used 
as asort of office. She had been standing by 
the window, looking out. Now she turned 
and faced him. ‘‘Cap'n Kendrick,” she asked, ‘just what 
do you mean by a ‘break’ between George Kent and me? 
Are you under the impression that he and I were engaged ?”’ 

“Why—why, weren't you?’ 

“No. Why should you think we were?”’ 

“‘Well—why, there seemed to be a sort of general idea 
that—that you were. Bayport folks seemed to think 
seemed to think ie 

She stamped her foot. ‘‘They don’t think, most of them, 
they only talk,’ she declared. ‘I certainly never said we 
were. And he didn't, either, did he?’’ 

Sears remembered with perfect clearness Kent's reply to 
his question. Kent had said that he and Elizabeth were 
engaged — practically — whatever that might mean. But 
the captain thought it wisest just then to remember the 





‘practically "’ and forget the rest. ‘Why 
not,’ he answered. 

“Of course he did not. Cap’n Kendrick, I—oh, you 
might as well understand this clearly! I have known 
fora long while. I liked him. For a time 
I thought —well, I thought perhaps I liked him enough 
o—to like him a lot more. But I was mistaken. He 
ept doing things that I didn't like, things that didn't 
d call square and aboveboard. It 
was about one of these that we disagreed just before 
the ‘Down by the Sea’ theatricals. 


no, I guess 


(,eorge tor 


seem what you wot 


But he explained 
that and—and—well, he can be so nice and likable that 


I forgave him. But lately there have been others. He 
has changed And now all this foolishness and—there, 
Cap'n Kendrick, | want to understand and to tell 
everyone else who talks about George Kent and m«¢ 
being engaged, that there never was any such engage- 
ment.” 


Sears Kendrick’s feelings as he listened to this long 
speech were mixed—embarrassment, sorrow, relief and 
a most unwarranted and unreasonable joy. ‘‘ Yes—oh, 
I see!’ he faltered. ‘‘I—I guess likely I didn’t under- 
stand exactly. But just the same I don’t know but 
George was right in some things he said. I don’t know 
but my seein’ you so much—and our goin’ to Orham 
together—might set some folks talkin’.”’ 

She would not hear any more. ‘‘I shall see you or 
anyone else just as often as I please,’’ she declared with 
fierce indignation. ‘‘ Now that you are to take care of 
my money for me, I have no doubt I shall see you a 
great deal oftener than I ever did. No, that is enough, 
Cap'n Kendrick. It is settled.” 


ND it did appear to be. If anything, she saw him 
oftener than before, seemed to take a mischievous 
delight in being seen with him, in running to the Minot 
place on errands connected with the Harbor business 
andin every way defying the gossips. And gossip ac- 
cepted the challenge. From the time when it became 
known that Sears Kendrick was to be the trustee of 
Elizabeth Berry’s twenty-thousand-dollar legacy the tide of 
public opinion, already on the turn, set more and more 
strongly against him. And, as it ebbed for Captain Sears, it 
rose higher and higher for that genteel martyr, Mr. Egbert 
Phillips. 


Sears could not help noticing the change. 


He had never 
had many visitors, but occasionally some of the retired sea 
dogs among the townsfolk would drop in to swap yarns, or 
a younger captain, home from a voyage, would call on him 
at the Minot place. The number of those calls became 
smaller; then they ceased. Doctor Sheldon was, of course, 
as jolly and friendly as ever, and Bradley, when he drove 
over from Orham on a legal errand, made it a point to come 
and see him. But, aside from those, and Sarah Macomber 
ind, of course, Elizabeth Berry, no one came. 
When he walked, as 
he did occasionally now 
f that his legs were 
stronger—they had 


/ quite recovered fron 

| A / the strain put upor 

' them bv the Foan 

7 Flake 5 outbreak lI] 
\ : f { ind down the sidew 

Ky from Judge Knowles 

i : . a; orner te the end of th 

| lll Harbor ten e, the 

people whom he met 

seldom stopped to chat 


with hin 
lid, the chat was al- 
wavs brief and, on their 
part, uneasy. 


ND when he drove 

with Judah down 
to the store the group 
there no longer hailed 
him with shouts of wel- 
come. They mentioned 
the weather perhaps, 


Vay grinned in embarrassed 

\, yet fashion, but they did 
: x not ask him to sit down 
Ne ah and join them. And 


when his back was 
turned, when he left 
the store, he had the 
feeling that there were 
* 


— AAR BON 


whispered comments 
as and sneers 

When he went to church, as he did semioccasionally, as 
he walked down the aisle he felt that the rustle of Sunday 
black silks and bonnet strings which preceded and followed 
him was a whisper of respectable and self-righteous dis 


Oo 
approval. Once the Reverend Mr. Dishup took for his text 


Psalm xxxix, the sixth verse: ‘‘He heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth not who shall gather them.’’ The sermon dealt 
with, among others, the individual who, in his lifetime, 


amassed wealth, not knowing that, after his death, other 








to 
te 


individuals scheming and unscrupulous would strive to ob- 
tain that wealth from the rightful heirs for their own benefit. 
It was a rather dull sermon, and Sears, his attention wan- 
dering, happened to turn his head suddenly and look at the 
rest of the congregation. It seemed to him that at least a 
quarter of the heads in that congregation were turned in his 
direction. Now, meeting his gaze, they swung back, to 
stare with noticeable rigidity at the minister. 

Over at the Fair Harbor the change was quite as evident. 
Miss Snowden and Mrs. Brackett, leaders of their clique, 
always greeted him politely enough, but they did not, in- 
dividually or collective ly, ask 
Cordelia was almost 
as he 


his advice or offer theirs. 
cold toward him. Yet, so far 
had done nothing to offend her. He spoke 
h about her mother’s attitude toward him. 

“It may be,’’ sh« said, 
“that you don’t consult her quite enough about Fair Harbor 
miatters, ¢ ap'n Kendri k. Mother Is 
matron here, you know; perhaps we haven't paid as much 
deference to her opinion as we should. We must be 
careful Poor mother, so hard, but she isn't 
fitted for business, and knows it.” 


Berry 
knew, he 
to Elizabe 


She said it was his imagination 
she is 


SeENsilive; 


more 
she does try 


to \T Sunday, after his return from church, the captain 
asked Judah a point-blank question. ‘* Judah,” he said, 


‘what is the matter with me nowadays? The whole ship's 
compal here in Bayport are g@i\ nm’ me the ( ld shouldet 
What have I done? Or what do they say I’ve done?” 


Judah was much embarrassed. He had been bending over 
the cookstove singing at the top of his lungs the intermi- 


nable chanty dealing with the fortunes of one Reuben Ranzo. 


Ranzo was no sailor, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 

Ranzo was a tailor, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 


Oh, poor Reuben Ranzo! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 
Hurrah for Reuben Ranzo! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 


Ranzo was no sailor, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 
He shipped on board a whaler, 


Ranszo, boys, Ranzo! 


And so on, forever and forever. 
Judah had reached the point 
where 


They set him holy-stonin’, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 

And cared not for his groanin’ 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 


Oh, poor Reuben Ranzo! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzol 
Hurrah for 


“Eh? Did you say somethin’, 
Cap'n Sears?”’ 

Sears repeated his question, 

Judah groaned and shook his 
head. ‘“l’ve been sort of afraid 
you might think somethin’ was 
queer, Cap'n Sears,”’ he admitted. 
‘“*T was hopin’ you wouldn't, 
though, not till it begun to blow 
over. All them kind of things do 
blow over, give ’emtime. It 'tain't 
so much that there’s any great 
that’s wrong along of you, cap’n, 
as ‘tis that there ain’t nothin’ but 
what's so dummed everlastin’ 
right with another feller. Bayport 


folks are spendin’ seven days in 


the week lovin’ this Egbert Phil 
lips. Consequentially they ain't 
got much time left to love you in.” 

ludah, ha Phillip been sayin’ 
things about me?” 

Hey Hley No, no, no! He 
don't iv nothin’ ibout nobody no 
time, nothin’ out of the way, that 
1 He alway praisin’ of you up, 
so they tell me, and excusin’ you 
and torgivin’ you.”’ 

**korgivin’ me What do you 
mean by that? 


MI 
pity 


\N when they say what a 
‘tis that the man 
whose wife owned all this Sey 
mour property and the fifty 
thousand dollars and such — when 
they go to poorin’ him and heavin’ 
overboard hints about how other 


he, 


folks have the spendin’ of that 
money and all, he just smiles, sad 
but sort ol sweet, ind says it’s all 


right, his dear Lobelia done what 
seemed to het proper, and if he 
has to suffer 
never mind. 
talks.”’ 


But where do | come in on 


a little grain, why, 
That's the way he 


that 


Well, you don’t really, Cap'n 


Sears. But you have got the 
handlin’ of that money, you know, 
ind you are gettin’ wages for 
skipperu the Fair Harbor I've 
heard it said—not by him, but 
bv others that he ought to have VT ET 
that skipper’s job. Lots of folks 
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seem to cal’late he’d ought to own the Harbor. But instead 
of that he don’t own nothin’, they say, and scratches along 
in two rooms down to Joe Macomber’s, and, underneath all 
his sufferin’, he’s just as sweet and uncomplainin’ and long 
endurin’ and—and high-toned and sociable and—and 

“Yes, yes. I see. Do they say anything more? What 
about my bein’ Elizabeth Berry’s trustee ?”’ 

Mr. Cahoon paused before replying. ‘‘ Well, they do seem 
to hold that against you some,” he admitted reluctantly. 
“T don’t know why they do. But it just don’t help you 
none, cap'n, takin’ care of that money of Elizabeth’s don’t. 
And it does help that Eg man. I'm sick and disgusted. I 
shan’'t go to no church vestry to hear him lecture on Eye- 
talian paintin’ or—or glazin’, or whatever ‘tis. And have 
you noticed how they bow down and worship him over 
to the Fair Harbor? Have you noticed Cordelia 
She’s makin’ a dum fool of hersetf{; not that 
hard job.” 

Judah’s explanations did not explain much, but they did 
help to increase Sears’ vague suspicions. He had noticed 
no one could help noticing —the ever-growing popularity of 
Mr. Phillips. It was quite as evident as the decline of his 
own. What he suspected was that the two were connected, 
and that, somehow or other, the smooth gentleman who 
boarded and lo lged with the Macombers was responsible, 
knowingly, calculatingly responsible for the change. 

Egbert’s visits at the Harbor were daily 
dined or supped with the Berrys and the ‘‘inmates’’ at 
least twice a week. And always the Phillips manner was 
kindly and gracious and urbane. Always he inquired solic- 
itously concerning the captain's health. There was never a 
hint of hostility, never a trace of resentment or envy. And 
always, too, Sears emerged from one of those encounters 
with a feeling that he had had a little the worst of it. And 
so many of those meetings took place in the presence of 
Elizabeth Berry. 

Elizabeth liked Egbert. Once when she and the captain 
were together in the Fair Harbor office, Phillips entered. 
Sears and Elizabeth were bending over the ledger when 
Egbert opened the door. Sears and the young lady were 
not in the least embarrassed—of course there was not the 
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Berry! 
that’s a very 


now, and he 
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slightest reason why they should be—but, oddly enough 
Phillips seemed to be. He stepped back, coughed, fidgeted 
with the latch, and then began to apologize. 

‘*]—really I beg your pardon,” he said. ‘‘I am sorry. 
didn’t know—lI didn’t realize—I’m so sorry.” 

Elizabeth looked at him in surprise. ‘‘ But there is noth 
ing for you to be sorry about,”’ she declared. ‘‘ What is it ? 

Egbert still retained his hold upon the latch with on 
hand. His hat, gloves and cane were in the other, It i 
perhaps the best indication of his standing in the con 
munity, the fact that, having lived in Bayport for sony 
weeks and being by his own confession a poor man, he coul 
still go gloved and caned on week days as well as Sunday 
and not be subject to ridicule even by the Saturday-nigh 
gang in Eliphalet Bassett’s store. 

He fidgeted with the latch and turned as if to g 
should have knocked of 
most careless of me. I will come—ah—later.”’ 

“But I don’t understand,” said the puzzled Elizabet! 
“Tt was perfectly all right, your coming in. There is n 
reason why you should knock. The cap'n and I| were goin 
over the grocery bills, that’s all.” 


N 


course,"’ he protested. “It wa 


R. PHILLIPS looked—well, he looked queer, ‘‘¢ yh! 


he said. ‘Yes, of course. But one doesn’t always car 

to be interrupted even in business matters—ah—sometimes 
Elizabeth laughed at sure | don’t mind,” she sai 
“I’m so glad. You ease my conscience, Elizabeth. Bu 


I am afraid the captain minds more than you do. 
as if he didn’t like interruptions. 
Kendrick?” 

Sears was ruffled. The man always did rub him th 
wrong way, and now, for the first time, he heard him addres: 
Miss Berry by her Christian name. For the moment he 
forgot to be diplomatic. ‘‘That depends, | guess,” he an 
swered shortly. 

‘“Depends? You see? I told you, Elizabeth. Depends 
upon what? We must make him tell us the whole truth 
mustn't we, Elizabeth? What does it depend upon, Captai 
Kendrick; the—ah—situation, the nature of the business, 
or the companion? Now which? Ha, ha!” 

Sears answered without taking 
time to consider. ‘‘Upon wh 
interrupts, maybe,’ he snappe« 

Phen he would have give 
something to have recalled th: 
words, for Elizabeth turned an 
looked at him. She flushed. 

Egbert’s serenity, however, wa 
quite undented. *‘Oh, dear me 
he exclaimed in mock 


He look 
Now do you, Captaii 


ilarn 





“After that I shall have to go 
And I shall take great pains t 
close the door behind me. Ha, ha 
Au revoir, Elizabeth. | i, ta, Ca] 
tain.’” He went out, keeping his 
promise concerning the closing of! 
the door. 

Elizabeth continued to look at 
her companion. ‘* Now why in tl 
world,” she asked, ‘did you spea 
to him like that ?”’ 


Sears frowned. ‘Oh, I don't 
know,” he answered. ‘He riles § 
me sometimes.” 

“Yes, | should judge so. I'v 


noticed it before. 


You don't like 


him for some reason or other 
What is the reason?” 
H' HESITATED. Aside fro 
Judge Knowles’ distrust 
which he could not mention t 
het there was no valid reasor 
So he hesitated and reddened 
I like him,’’ she declared H 
is always polite and considerat: 
is he was just now ibout breakin 
in on our business talk. What d 
you dislike about that? 


‘* Well, l—oh, nothin’, perhaps 

‘T think nothing certainly H 
is an old friend of mother’s an 
of the peopl here in the Harbor 
They alllike him very much. Lat 
sorry that you don’t, and that yo 
spoke to him as you did. I didn 
think you took unreasonable dis 





likes. It doesn't like 
Cap'n Kendrick.”’ 

So once more Sears felt himsel 
to have been put in a bad positios 
and to have lost ground while Phil 
lips gained it, 

He decided that he must b 
more careful. If he were not s¢ 
much in Elizabeth’s company 
there would be no opportunity for 
insinuations by Egbert Phillips, or 
anyone else. So he put a check 
upon his inclination to the 
young woman, and began to al 
most avoid her. Except wher 
business of one kind or another 
made it necessary, he did not visit 
the Harbor. She should 
talked about in 
him, if he could help it. 

He had had several talks wit 


Bradley and with her about he 
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“IF THEM 


twenty thousand dollar 
rnment securities, and it was Brad 


s opinion, as wellas his own, that it should not be disturbed 


i 


Knowl Ss 
POVe 


gacy from Judge 
is well invested i 


Che bonds were de posited in the vaults of the Harniss bank, 


t 


t 





nd were perfectly safe. 


On dividend dates he and Miss 
erry could cut and check up the coupons together. 
Bradley had invested Cordelia’s five thousand dollars for 


r; so the Berry family's finances were stable. In Bayport 


ey were now regarded as ‘well-off.’ Cordelia was in- 

ted to supper at Captain Elkanah Wingate’s, a sure sign 

t the hall-mark of wealth and aristocracy had been 

mped upon het that supper, to which Elizabeth also 
] 


At 


invited but did not attend, Mr. Egbert Phillips shon« 
plen lent. Egbert Ww not we ilthy, i tact which he took 
{ let eve ie | Ww \ ked he I 
rf ne eve y M \\ il il 1 tue ( out 
in adoring trance 
After these guests had gone. the host — a: 
lor window izing wistful {ter then Her husband 
busy closing up. ‘‘Elkanah,”’ observed Mrs. Wingate 
mily, ‘1 do think Mr. Phillips is the most elegant man 
ver saw in my life. His langua ind his manners are 
rect 


Captain Elkanah nodded ‘He's pretty slick,’’ he agreed 
If he expected by thus agreeing to please his wife, he must 
e been disappointed 
‘Oh, don't say ‘slick,’’’ she snapped. 
suldn't use such countrified words.’ 
“Eh? ‘Countrified’! Well, | am country, ain’t I? So 
e you, so far as that goes. So was he once, when he was 
achin’ a one-horse singin’ school in this very town.” 
“Well, perhaps. But he has got over it. And it would 
y you to take lessons from him, and learn not to say 
ick’ and ‘ain’t.’’ 
Her husband grunted ‘Pay!” he repeated. “I'll wait 
| he pays me the twenty dollars he borrowed of me two 
eks ago. He wasn't too citified to do that.”’ 
Mrs. Wingate stalked to the stairs. ‘I’m ashamed of 
u,”’ she declared. ‘‘ You know what a struggle he is hav- 
g, and how splendid and uncomplaining he is. Anyone 
vuuld think you never saw twenty dollars before.” 
Captain Elkanah turned to face her. ‘‘Maybe I never 
ill see that twenty again,’ he observed with a chuckle. 
“Oh, you disgust me!” his wife retorted, starting up- 


irs. os 
XI] 


ELIZABETH noticed that Sears was not as frequent 
a visitor at the Fair Harbor as he had formerly 
id nothing about it. She had to 
inot place to ask this question or that. 


“I do wish you 


bee n she 
the 
the occa- 


ceased run in at 


Since 


m when Mr. Phillips interrupted the business talk in the 
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to 
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COMPANY, THEN I NEVER SAW ANYBODY THAT WAS” 
office, she was less talkative, less cheerful and certainly less One day, week or later, he npened to be in the 
confidentially communicative. At times he caught het Harbor kitchen and alk Snowder! her group 
looking at him as if doubtful or troubled. When he asked were holding some sort of co te eeting in the sitting 
her what was the matter she said ‘‘ Nothing.” room. Esther Tidditt was supposed to be in charge of the 
On one occasion she asked him a point-blank question kitchen on this particular morning, but she had gone into 
quite irrelevant to the subject at hand. ‘Cap'n Kendrick,’ the committee meeting in order to torment Elvira and Mrs. 


she asked, “how do you think Judge Knowles came to ap- Brackett, a favorite amusement w 
point you to be manager here at the Harbor?”’ ing into the kitchen, happened to not it the 
“Why,” he stam- had | I 5 standing in 


the store closet had 
He said he felt he ought to front of it 


, wander 


door ol 


He was taken by surprise of course. 


mered, ‘‘I—why, I don't know. 


een 


idly looking in. 





have someone, and I was here at home, and—and so he He was brought out f lreatr Elizabeth’ 
thought of me, I suppose.” voice She had entered g 1 he ha 
= I You told me that. But how did he know not heard her. ““W every 
uu wanted the pos yy | : 
Wanted it Go ind eart | | 
| ld you—\ er, t lay when I f l 
e, when | ra rest wanted to . 1 she 
) the ca ron ( ( | told yo [ ‘ 
then 
“Ves,” she interrupted again, ‘I know vo I 
did And the judge had never heard fro ) e O1 
you, had never 
Heard from me Do you mean had I sent 
in an application for the job?” WAS bewildered. ‘I don't 
“Oh, no, no. But you and he had never ow what you mean, Eliza 
been close friends in the old days, when you lhe ic] “T came in ju t 
were here before.”’ he back door, and there 
one in the kitchen, so | 
} IX COULD not guess what she was driv- 
ing at. “Look he re, Elizabeth,” he said. did you come by the back 
“I've told you that I scarcely knew Judge ou didn’t use to. Mother 
Knowles before he sent for me and offered me 1] n the oftice, or at 
this place. | gathered that he had talked { lad » « f 
about me to you before he sent for me Not 
as manager here of course, but as a man lered, but irt ted 
He told you that I was goin’ to call; you Why did 1 come by the back 
said so; and I know you and he had talked " he repeated Why, I've 
and laughed together about my fight with the t way a dozen times in the 
hens in Judah’s garden.” Don't you want me to 
The trouble, whatever its cause, s¢ emed to way fF 
vanish. She smiled. ‘Yes, ves,’”’ she said look i trifle confused, 
“Of course we had. He did like you, Judge h was still on her cheek 
Knowles did, and that was all.” sparkle in | eye I’ 


** All what?” I don't care how often 





you 

“Oh, nothing. How is Judah? I haven't tw he d But 
seen him for two days.” } yn he Cay 

She would not mention Judge Knowles uu want to fi 
again, but for the remainder of their session e kept 


. 1} 
with the accounts she was more like her old EEME! 
self. This was but one of those queer and rO TAKE A MIS¢ 


disconcerting flare ups ol hers LIGHT IN DEFYING rHE GO 1} ( i la ] 
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Fla MCSSING Industry With the Vote 


What Can the Women in Politics Do for the Women and Children Who Work ? 


T ALL began with the blunt, 


ment of the 


sardonic com- 
eminently successful manufac- 
turer of textiles who sat next to me one night 

dinner. We had been talking of the busi- 
ness depression, of strikes, of the immigra- 








tion problem, of industry in general, of its 

tremendous, headlong progress in America 

Prd Paw ar A during the past fifty years, and how socially 

lind it had been to the individual, to the best interests of 

the nation and of the race More particularly, we had 
talked of how it had oppressed the weaker individuals 

women and children 

And the manufacturer, a humane, broad-minded man, 
remarked ‘Yes, industry has been a hard taskmaster; it’ 

blind so¢ Ih t doesn’t give a tinker’s dam and it never 
one for the individ | which it weave into it 

ght pattern It doesn’t care for racial interests, or 

society, or government, or the state, or spiritual progress, 


or things of the soul. It has two gods, production and profit. 
Left to itself, unharnessed, uncurbed, it would destroy the 
individual in its determination to achieve its goal. And if, 
as some economists declare, our industrial organization is in 
danger of smashing up, of going to pieces on the rocks, it 
will be mainly because, with all its tremendous develop- 
ment, with all its technical and mechanical inventions, its 
complicated devices for increasing production, for speed, in- 
dustry as such has overlooked one big, vital factor of success, 
namely, the individual; his happiness, his health and social 
needs; and, in the final analysis, it is the individual that 
makes the whole machinery go round. 

‘Take the of women in industry. Women are the 
race bearers; the girls in the shops and factories of today 

re the mothers of tomorrow; good or bad, they're all we've 
got; they're our capital, so to speak. You'd think that the 
most obvious, primitive, selfish, common-sense motives 
would demand that they should be safeguarded from the 
race point of view. But what do we do? Look at the actual 
facts: Wages too low to support life and maintain decency 
and virtue; hours too long for health, not to mention time 
off for recreation and citizenship duties, obligations to the 
community and to the constant noise; bad air; 
crowded factory unguarded machines ret res their 
toll of human limbs; speeding up the worker to increase pro- 
duction without ever inquiring how such a affect 
her vital organs or her health. What’s the result ? 
Degene ration of the race. 

‘A man's work, says the old saw, is from sun to sun; 
but a woman's work is never done. And when, in addition 
to her ancient family job—which she still manages to hang 
on to—as wile, 
, seamstress, washer 
and yen ral roust 
about, she is forced by the 
meagerness of the weekly 
envelope to go out into in 
dustry, in order to keep 
shoes on the children’s feet 
and blankets on their bed 
well, it’s just plain hell, dull, 
uninspiring, unembellished 


case 


state; 
rooms; 
pace may 
inevitable 


mothe F. 
cook 


woman, 


hell, without romance, 
haded red lights or fancy 
fixings. I pity the unskilled 
WO! n modert ndustt - 
| cheap, docile | 
DO fodder for the great 
lustrial machine We're 
giving her, and we alwa 
have given her, the rawesl 


Fodder for Industry 


WENT home and 

thought a bit over what 
he had said. His words 
haunted me. Man—fodder 
for cannon in wartime; | 
had seen that. And now 
woman—todder for indus- 
try in peace. My mind be 
van to groype ind search 
ibout the subject \ care 
ful perusal of the investiga 
tions made in some of our 
big industrial states in 


which there are still prac 
tically | 


is to hout 
wages ind liv ny cond 


no laws 
tions to safeguard the 
idual from the get 
ich-quick rapacity of the 


indiv 


By ELIZABETH FRAZER 


industrial states, 
covering the 
those 


after studying the industrial map and dis- 
ironic fact that our best industrial laws are in 


states which were not industrial but agricultural in 


character—that is to say, in the big Western block; after wad- 
ing conscientiously through dozens of dry-as-dust reports, 
digests, investigations, and column upon column of serried 
statistics, I arrived at a conclusion. 


And that conclusion I embodied in 
telegram which I scattered to women leaders in 
industry, in politics, trade-unions, federated clubs, consun 
ers’ leagues, the W. ( lr. U., and various religiou ind 
college a hort, to powerful women organiza 

shade of political and social and 
industrial opinion throughout the land. I wanted them all 
in the net! The night letter read as follows: 

I am writing a series of three 
JOURNAL on Women in Industry, 
First 


action, in a_ night 
broadcast 


sociations in 


tions, representing every 


articles for THe LaApirs’ Home 
the purpose of which is twofold: 
, to show how women’s political power can be developed through 



























ie ff ta 


organization to push legislation beneficial to women in indust 
which shall tend to safeguard the living and social condition 
family life in America, upon which rest the very foundations of « 
free government itself. This includes a discussion of women’s po 
tion in the modern industrial world. The second purpose of 
series is to give the women voters of America a definite, constructi 
industrial program to work for politically in their respective stat 
1 women of the country to stand I 


and to organize the olidly behi 
the program. In order to render the series ai i 


horitative and pti 








tical, I am consulting with various women leaders in industry 
in politics. [should greatly appreciate an hour’s talk with y« 
both phase of the proble m the legislative end nd o I 

country to stand behind the program 


Chat was my proposition ina nutshell: To tell the wom: 


voters of America the substantial facts concerning womer 
this big, modern, machine-made world of America, wl 

weaving every man jack and every woman jill of us, wil 
nilly, into its mighty pattern, and which, protest as we ma 


fight as we occasionally do, aberdeen molds us al 
controls us and makes or unmakes each and every one of o1 
individual lives. And, secondly, I wanted the women leade: 
to get together, frame a program of industrial legislation 1 
lift the standards of women, and then organize the states 1 
put that program through. 

It was a man-size problem which I had handed myse! 
I saw that. Reduced to its bare bones, and those bones 
boiled and scraped, the proposition stood thus: The woma 
power versus the power of machinery in the modern worl 


-A Power That Must be Used ‘tsely 


OW woman power we know something about, and whit! 

it trends. The whole family system is due to woman 
is she who created it, she who has held it together again 
incredible dangers and incredible odds—not the least o! 
which is man’s roaming, inventing, experime nting nature 
ever since the days of primitive existence. That is womat 
special, primordial job. That's what makes thé female of t! 
species more dangerous than the male. 
put through prohibition 
ing family life. 

Che power of woman 
the family, the 
servation of the 
ical or otherwise. 

3ut how about industry, machinery, the complex inte: 
relationships of the modern business and trade world? Wh 
kind of a power is that? Masculine or feminine? Whit] 
does it tend? at it, both in its origin and its gigant 
modern developmen 
through inventions, throug 
coal and steam and ste 
we see that business is 
man-made thing 
veloped, man 
man managed. 
women enter 


It was women wl 
essentially a social problem touc! 


‘ then, 
social fabric 


crystallizes naturally arour 
in its relationship to the cor 


race. That is the crux of her power, pol 


looking 


man «cd 
periect« 

Whe 
they enter 
cogs in the machine, 1 
under their own sovereig 


with power to changé 
basic design Sa pow 
: isculine, almost purt 
si And that powe! 

be modified, socialize 
| 1ManiZe 1, made endura 
or the indivi lual, h 
nessed for the service of t 
state That was woma 
yb! 

At this juncture it « 
curred to me that.wom« 
however, know extrem 
little about industry 
about machinery even 
day. It was just possil 
that with the best inte: 


tions in the world and d 
siring solely to make t! 
life of the individual m«¢ 
endurable, she might gt 


up the whole pattern a 
do irreparable dama 
through sheer ignorance 
industry and its fun 


mental laws. I mentior 
this contingency to 1 
manufacturing friend. 
“She might do that ve 
little thing!"’ he admitt 
grimly. ‘“‘She might ta 
the new, bright and shining 
hatchet ‘of her freshly w 








unprincipled employer cor 


vinced me that the mani 

facturer’s choice of 

| | ve epithet was not 

far « And after ponder- HE GIRLS IN 
1 | hese GOO O} I 


rHE 





political power and, w 


this weapon in her har 
go out and hack down t 
whole cherry tree, just 
Soviet Russia has dor 
SHOPS AND FACTORIES OF TODAY ARE THE MOTHERS OF TOMORROW; 
rHEY'RE Al WE'VE GOT THEY'RE OUR CAPITAL, ) TO SPEAK” (Continued on Page 20? 
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HEN in the 
1860's you 
| thought of the 
Alcotts you 
Wi thought of 


uisa;and some malign 
said that she was 


father’s best contri 
tion to literature 
en before she wrote 
tle Women, she was 
nent in her family, 
none of the other 


ble, tender-hearted, 
nerous girl, with black 
ir, thick and long, and 
lashing, humorous 
ick eyes. Humor she 
d, and wit too, and 
imatic talent; and in 
ite of what Henry 
mes once told her—I 
all tell that story by 
d by—she did have 
nius. 
\ll these good quali- 
s and gifts finally as- 
ibled themselves in 
great gift of story 
riting—ofl 
wut girls and boys, 
| addressed to them. 
ttle Women was pub 
shed in the late sixties, 
nd a few months ago I saw a moving picture based 
pon it; the picture was not so good as the book, but 
drew big audiences all over the country, and paid 
ore money to the producers, no doubt, than Louisa 


rself ever made out of the book. 


stories 


BY PAUL THOMPSON 


These audie nces, 
hich laughed and were tearful by turns, were com- 
sed mainly of persons who either in their childhood 
in maturity had read the book; and of the residue 
ho had not read it, few, | imagine, failed to get it out 
the local lending library immediately afterward. 
here is a popularity of more than fifty years, a 
torian success lasting over to our revolutionary and 
yphisticated twentieth century, and still vigorous and 
nafraid. A book written just after our Civil War, and 
eeping sweet and good all through the World War, 
nd likely to survive the next cataclysm, whatever that 
iv be. Nothing short of genius could achieve such a re- 
ilt; yet it is the simplest, most naive thing imaginable. 


H Ay Little Women ts Still T ‘opular 


Poo indeed, may partly explain it The story is 


ade not only of the very stuff of human nature but 
ena eof boysand girls, fresh and fragrant, cot | 
pa he The style pret ling is la 

| ound the firesic i il is sucl s 

id | hope 1 belie, itely famili 

ple American fan es rth to south and 

east to west Yes that kind of families still 
unds, in spite of flappers of both sexes, jazz, divorce, 
ved space, undulating morals, and all the rest of out 
to-date improvements There is no doubt a new 


ve of little women who seem to be neither women not 
s, but an amalgam of the least admirable qualities 
{ both, rotten before they are ripe, and pithless before 
ley are rotten; and there are boys to match them. 
}ut they are an artificial spawn of the times, with 
hich our current fiction and magazine covers have had 
good deal to do, not to mention the movies. The 
ssemination of them is wider, one inclines to think, 
an their numbers are large, or, at any rate, than their 
rvival will be long. This is an age of advertisement, 
d advertisement can always create interest; the flap- 
r is because she or he is talked of, and will vanish 
en the talk is talked out. Whether they read Louisa 
ott I don’t know; perhaps they prefer Elinor Glyn; but 
is of thousands do read Louisa, only we don’t hear about 
because newspapers and magazines don't mention them, 
d the popular illustrators of the day don’t select them 
models for their magazine covers and toilet advertise- 
‘nt pictures. 
However, I am not here to write literary criticism, or to 
scuss New Thought or Fourth Dimension, or to scourge 
e present generation, or to moralize upon the data of 
insition. We have people enough and to spare to do those 
ings. But the number of persons who knew Louisa and all 
r tribe intimately and long, and who are still alive to tell 
it, is now so small that an ordinary five-fingered hand 
uld enumerate them twice over; in fact, it is not improba 
that I am the only one of them left. So I feel myself 
ider a certain obligation to hand over my memoranda on 
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LOUISA ALCOTT 


The Woman Who 
Wrote 
Little Women 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


the subject. It is as interesting as the “‘inside history ”’ of the 
League of Nations, and more edifying; and for me it is a 
labor of love. 

There were in those days three dwellings within a few 
minutes’ walk of one another on the old Boston highway 
that road by which the British marched to Concord by way 
of Lexington, and at Concord Bridge met the embattled 
farmers, who fired the shot heard round the world. You will 
find mention of that episode in Emerson’s verses, read by 
him at the dedication of the monument erected on the spot 
eighty-six years ago, and when Emerson himself was thirty 
three vears old. 

Those eight hundred British lobster-backs—as we called 
them in those pre-khaki times—passed by these three dwell 
ings, one after the other, little thinking what a famous 
adventure they were taking part in. The first of the houses 





very 


THE BACK ROOM 
OF THE ALCOTT 
HOUSE, “‘FRUIT- 
LANDS,” ° IN 
HARVARD, MASS., 
WHERE LOUISA 
ALCOTI LIVED 
AS A GIRL 


lot} 


building close beside tiie 
road it that time occu- 
pied —is the tradition 

by a man experimenting 
in quest of the elixir of 
life Li go fterward it 
was or ed, and some- 
what enlarged, | th 
ipostl ol peace ind 


May and Anne—the 
other sister, Elizabeth, 
had died before I knew 
them. But in 1853 the 
place was bought from 
Alcott by my father, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and he named it The 
Wayside. In the same 
year he took his family 
to Europe, and did not 
return until 1860. He 
built on additions, and 
lived and wrote thers 
till his death in 1864. 
\s for the Alcotts, 
they moved on to the 
next house on the road, 
a picturesque old shanty 
even then, which 
Louisa christened Apple 
Slump, though I believe 
historians have picked a more dignified name for it. It 
still stands, and looks less weatherworn than it did sixty 


vears ago, in my time In fact, they have transmogri- 
fied it into a sort of museum or monument, and a littl 
building in the background was erected some time in 
the seventies, I think, for the accommodation of the 


Concord School of Philosophy. Little battalions of late- 
| i 


Victorian highbrows used to ible there to deliver 





lectures and to listen to the: | was invited there once 

vself, and discoursed to the audience on the theme of 
Emerson as an American Phe ist Lime I visited ( on- 
( rd, ibout SIx years ba kK, we were expected to step 
softly around the place, with hushed voices and rever- 
ent looks. This sort of piety very American and 
funny; we are the only se ( | people left on earth, 


Three Famous Neighbor Families 


T° FINISH these preliminaries, Emerson’s house 


was half a mile farthet ng the highway, a four 
square, tv o-storied edit 7 | white il 1 shadowe 
} es id he \\ | ers le hic] 
\ | 9 | g 5 { 
{ t { 
| ( 
g 
fore | 
| p 
pleas surprist 
(our place ind t \ t ned, the |} thet 
selves being | t ire rd and 
when we came back f1 | roy I me 1860, we 
naturally fraternized with our neighbors, and my two 


Alcott girls were and out 


of one another's houses all the time, almost forming one 
family. And the three Emerson children, Ellen, Edith 
and Edward, being but ten minutes’ distant in space 
and even nearer in amity, were not long in getting into 
the game—nine of us in all, while our elders looked on 
approvingly. It was a fine nucleus for good society, 


in the retrospect, that so little 


sisters and myself and thi 


and it is surprising, 


romance evolved fro suci i situat I But there 
were nl two rie n the ) } if ' r 1S t af 
ter ot tact, the love iking, sucl i tw , and it was 
mild, was restricted to Abby and myself. We kept it 


secret, and it is now for the first time disclosed 
Anne Alcott married a fellow altogether admirable, whom 


we called John, and if I ever knew his other name I have 
forgotten it Abby became the wife of an artist, I believe, 
long afterward. Edith Emerson married a fine young gentle 
man, Forbes by name, whose father was rich; Ellen never 
married, but devoted her life to taking care of her father. 
My sister Una died unmarried; Rose, in 1860, was less than 


ten vears old 


Edward Emerson, after graduating from Har- 
} 


vard, married a Concord girl, Annie Keves, and he " { 

what I know and hope, be living yet, a veteran approaching 
eighty That leaves only Louisa and self to be accounted 
for; I found a wife in 1870, and Louisa lived and died a maid 
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YX 
RIL ERE are few contests so interesting to watch 
H}as the competition of two men for one girl, 
especially when the men are evenly matched 
and the girl seems undecided. 

“According to the poets, love is supposed 
to be a business in which youth excels,” Brett 
told himself as he watched Grandon and Med- 
a : way both drawing nearer to Margaret —the 
lines of the triangle growing shorter day by day; ‘‘but if 
that’s the way they think about it, | guess thev’ve never 
two men around forty both in love with 
twenty-five.” 

For thing, Grandon couldn't dance, and Medway 
could, and every time that he had an opportunity Medway 
proved that he the 
sidelines. 

Bre tt d ines cd 100. 

“Vou're 


night 








seen a girl of 


one 


could, while Grandon glowered from 


having a great time,”’ he murmured to 
is the 


one lowly swung around to the magic of the 
gypsies’ violins 

“Isn't it awful?’’ she laughed beneat 
they wouldn’t be quite so intense !”’ 
Brett decided that she liked it 


with two,”’ he wisely told himself, 


h her breath. ‘Tf 
only 
n them before 
hate it. 
Speeds the action, I suppose, and gives them a chance to 
two methods—puts each man on his mettle and 
shows his disposition. But I wonder which one she likes 
best. Myself, I think it’s Grandon, but I guess you never 
can tell.” 

All through the rest of that week, and the next, the rivalry 
continued. 

Medway, with Margaret to help him, started upon a one- 
act play for the sanitarium children. Grandon arranged for 
the orchestra to go and play for the children every afternoon. 
Medway contributed a hundred francs to the new building 
fund. Grandon pledged himself to endow a ward 

‘“Pledged it, mind you—he only pledged it,’’ Medway 
complained to Brett. ‘‘Why didn’t he pay for it in cash 
down, the same as I paid my hundred frances?” 

Which was one of those oratorical questions which need no 
reply—so Brett didn’t try to make one. 


“T’ve se 
‘and they never 


compare 


TT’HE next morning Medway was 
Margaret to the end of the ¢ 
his window, Grandon telephoned 


up early and walked with 
Seeing this from 
down to Martigny; and 
at noon six antiquated cars came puffing up the slopes of 
Montanvert the children a ride. 

In short, it wasn't long before they reached the point where 


rescent 


tO Qive 


Cal h man, | ile and earnest, m ile it a point to break In upon 


the other’s téte-a-téte In the evening, if Medway were 
talking to Margaret in the salon, Grandon would maijesti 
cally make it a trio; and later, if Grandon said ‘Shall we 
take a walk on the terrace, Miss Larned?’’ Medway would 
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say ‘Yes, a beautiful night; let’s.’”” Whereupon they would 
all go, Margaret in the middle, a demure, queenly little figure 
in the current Challons, and Grandon and Medway breath- 
ing brimstone over her unconscious head. 

\s you can guess, the other guests didn't miss much of it; 
but none of them watched it with a more loudly breathing 
interest than the admirable Francois- Marie. 

“It is amusing, this,”’ he confided to Brett one eve ning as 
Margaret, Medway and Grandon departed on one of theit 
three corne red strolls 

srett sternly asked him 
\ moment, m’sieur. Tothink that most 
of these other charming ladies at the Chateau d’Avignon 
have appeared in the hope that they might the 
interest of M. Grandon and gain his confidence, but the only 
one who interest’ him is the only one who doesn’t care 
whether she interest’ him or not. And that is life, if you 
please, m’sieur—life as | have found him. However, of 
course, if you do not think it amusing ———”’ 

He raised a pair of pinkly deprecating palms. 

“‘And speaking of angels,’ he continued, looking over 
Brett's shoulder, ‘I perceive that for the present I must 
leave you. One advances who might conceivably find me 
in the way.” 

Brett turned to see Little Bo-Peep approaching them. She 
was in her fairy costume again that evening, a fluffy dress of 
white, a diamond butterfly shimmering in her hair. 

‘‘Everywhere to-night I have looked for you,”’ she said, 
‘but not in the right place; yes? It is time, it seems to me, 
that | have another lesson in the English. Or are you tired, 
perhaps, at having a pupil so stupid as me?” 

Even while Brett was replying, he caught his first sure 
glimpse of the baroness’ method. 

“Stupid?” he repeated. ‘‘ You're not stupid. You're the 
cleverest little pupil I ever had.”’ And to himself he added: 
“Of course I simply had to say that. I wonder if that is 
part of the Continental system, making moves that can only 
be met in just one way, like moves in chess?”’ 

For their lesson the baroness chose a quiet corner, partly 
shielded by a fern in a jardiniére. Beyond the fern Brett 
could see the musicians getting their chairs together for the 
evening dance, and glancing through the window by his side 
he couldn't help wondering whether Margaret would be back 
in time to waltz with Medway, or whether Grandon would 
try to keep them out until it was too late. 


‘Amusing? How? 
“But yes, m’sieur. 


arouse 


October, 19: 


THE WHOLE SIDI 
OF THE MOUNTAIN 
SEEMED TO BI 
SLIPPING; SWAI 
LOWING UP THI 
MOTIONLESS SPEC 
TATORS AND THUN 
DERING DOWN INTO 
rHE VALLEY BE 
LOW 





Licket for-Adventure 


Little Bo-Peep recalled him. ‘IT think you are forget that | 
aim here,’’ she chided him. ‘‘ 1 do not love you when you do a 
thing like that.”’ 

lurning to her again, Brett became conscious that by her 
remark she had indicated the direction of his next move, and 
simultaneously a masculine, that is to say a mulish, feeling 
arose in him to disregard the opening and play as he pleased 
But when he looked at her, smiling, vivacious, art an 
Nature inextricably mixed to please the eye and win applause 
he didn’t have the heart to disappoint het 

“Forget that you are here?”’ he repeated, although, trut! 


to tell, he mumbled the words a little. ‘‘ There isn’t a ma 
living who could do that.”’ 
Her response was characteristic. First she looked at hit 


through the fringe of her eyelashes; 
little 


then she parted her liy 
and then 


and showed him her pretty ivories; and m 
till then—she lifted her chin and laughed her golden laughte 
It was beautifully done, art this time triumphing ove 
Nature; but when it was concluded, the net reaction up 
Brett’s mind was that she always laughed at him in ju 
that way. 

‘Il wonder if she practices it?’’ he asked himself, an 


immediately 
worthy. 


pushed the question out of his mind as ur 
‘“Whether she does or not, she’s trying to pleas 
me, and I ought to be the last to grumble at that.” 


| ae JK ING around the room at the others, as well as he coul 
for the fern, he thought that he could see it then, th 
ditference between American girls and those of Europe. 

‘*At home they are nearly always natural human beings,” 
he slowly nodded, ‘‘just as appealing and irresistible as 
Nature means themto be; but here they aren't satisfied wit! 
that. They’re everlastingly trying for something more, 
painting the lily and gilding the sunset; and after a whil 
the general effect begins to strike an American as something 
artificial, and he pines for the real thing again.” 

And yet he couldn't help confessing, as he looked at Littl 
Bo-Peep with the diamond butterfly in her hair, the genera 
European effect wasn’t exactly painful. ‘‘ Perhaps there ar 
advantages in both methods—I don’t know,” he uncer 
tainly concluded; and he felt that sense of puzzled indeci 
sion which comes to every man when he tries to lay dow 
general rules concerning a sex which simply isn’t governe 
by them. 

“Your friend, M. Grandon, seems to be greatly in lov: 
with your other friend, Miss Larned,’’ said Little 
watching him with innocent eyes. 

“Oh, | don’t know,” said Brett shortly. 

“You don't know?” she exclaimed in 
“But, mv friend, then where is your eye?’”’ 

“It's on you just now.” 

“*VYes?"’ she asked, her voice fluttering. 
it see, | wonder ?”’ 


40 Pee; 


astonishment 


‘*And what doe 
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“A very charming and a very fascinating young lady who 
going to dance with me.” 

“Tam tickle’ to life; is that the way you say it?” 

“No. You shouldn't use slang. But if you do, you should 
iy ‘l am tickled to death.’”’ 


“Tam tickle’ to death. How ni-i-ce to learn! Come, then, 


t us dance.” 

They were gliding around the room, the baroness prac- 
icing her new expression from time to time, and laughing in 

gentle delight which the diamond butterfly seemed to 
hare, when the door opened and Margaret came in, closely 
ttended by Grandon and Medway. Margaret looked pale, 
nd the two men were exchanging glances which, if looks 
uld petrify, would have made frowning statues of both of 
lem, one to grace Cac h side of the doorway. 

‘“Medway had better look out,’’ thought Brett, his old 

irs returning stronger than ever. As soon as he could he 
ft the baroness and asked Margaret for the next dance. 

‘I'd like to,” she told him in a low voice, ‘‘but I don't 
ink I'd better. I said I wasn’t going to dance tonight. I'm 
ing upstairs in a few minutes.”’ 

It was evident that she was frightened and wished to tell 


m something but didn’t want to be overheard. ‘I'll send 

ua note down later,” she finally murmured. 

It was a short little note when it ¢ il e, but 1 ore tl in once 
ht t WOKE Bret | ve | ea! | p tl | 
| reat 

They've quarreled. Please try to get them friends again if you 

I feel afraid. M 


XXI 


RANDON was out, and Medway had gone to his room 

J when Brett received Margaret's note. After reading it 
the second time, he decided to see 
\ledway at once. 

“I’ve come on a queer sort of 
errand,” he began, ‘‘but I want 
o talk to you about Grandon. 
lf | were you I'd do anything 
ut quarrel with him.” 

Medway stared. ‘‘You come 
s his friend?’ he asked. 

‘‘No: as vours.”’ 

‘*Thanks, I’m sure. 
Larned tell you?” 

“Vea, 

“T thought so. Allright. Tell 
her that if it bothers her I'll try 
to count ten hereafter; but ask 
her, please, to give me credit for 


Miss 


With Grandon it was not so 
is\ Brett met himas he came 
n from the Terrace, a formidable 
frown upon his forehead—and at 
first he wouldn't listen 

‘*Do as you like,” said Brett at 
last. ‘“‘I'll tell Miss Larned that 
you haven’t any respect for her 
wishes, and she can draw her own 
conclusions.” 

He arose, no inconsiderabl 
figure himself, and Grandon 
quickly arose with him 

‘‘No, no,’’ he said. ‘* You 
mustn't tell her that. Anything 
which Miss Larned wishes, that 
is the thing which I wish too. 
Please tell her so from me.’’ 

Whenever Brett thought about 

in the night, however, he re 
embered that Grandon hadn't 


ked at him when he mace 
romuse, but his ill had been that 

i man who ts inwardly fitting 

spoken wol to a mental 


rt 
eservation., 

‘T’ll get up early in the morn 

and see if | can catch him 
iin,’ he told himself; but when 
orning came and he went down 
tairs, it wasn’t Grandon that he 
Ci ught. 

He had not been down long 
when Margaret appeared, with 
a knapsack slung over her shoul- 
der, evidently dressed to scale 
old Montanvert; and so quickly 
is history made that ten minutes 
later both Brett and Margaret 
vad left the chateau together, 
he knapsack, considerably dis- 
ended, having been transferred 
o Brett's back, and both of them 
vere making their way across the 
Id bed of the glacier. 


‘T’M SO glad you saw them,” 

she said, after he had reported 
lis activities of the night before. 
‘I’m running away today. I get 
a full day every two weeks, but | 
was afraid to let either of them 
<now.”’ 

\fter they had crossed the 
rlacier bed they sat on a flat- 
oppe d stone to catch their 
reaths. 

“Which one do you like the 
best, Margaret?’’ he asked. LAST TO 
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“Oh, | don't know,” she smiled. It was a rather long 
smile, as they are apt to be when they are reflective, and it 
made Brett feel reflective too. 

“If it’s Medway,” he said at last, ‘you'll have a title”’; 
which was fishing of course, but Margaret didn't rise to the 
batt. ‘‘Has Grandon said anything to you about titles?”’ 
he continued. 

“No,” she quickly answered. “Why?” 

“From something he said the other night I thought he 
expected to have one soon.” 

She laughed, more reflective than before. ‘‘He says the 
queerest things at times,’’ she said; ‘‘but I’m beginning to 
think that all men do.’’ Which wasn’t far from being wisdom 

‘You haven't heard me say anything queer yet, have you ?”’ 

“No; not yet. That’s what I like about you,’’ she 
thoughtfully nodded. ‘One of the things, anyway.” 

‘‘And he hasn’t mentioned titles to you at all?” 

Margaret laughed a little, her eyes upon the distant moun 
tains. ‘‘Only to call me Queen Margaret,” she said; ‘but I 
guess that every girl is called a queen—sometime in her life. 
here! Now I’m not going to tell you any more!” 

“He hasn’t told her yet, then,” thought Brett as they 
resumed their climb; ‘only hinted at it. But I don’t think 
he'll be long now.” 

Another visitor for Grandon had arrived the day | 


] 4 ] ; 
i tall, striking-looking man with an iror 


man who had been recognized by nearly ever) in the 
lobby of the chateau as one of the leading figures in Europe's 
immediate past. He had arrived at ten and left at noon, 
departing alone as he had come, a faint splotch of color on 
each of his cheeks, and reminding Brett of the words of 
Frangois-Marie: ‘ They goaway deeply brooding, as though 
they have seen Old Nick himself.” 


3 
~ 
a 
> 


te ~ 


i , 


= . 
. # a 
> They Fr ix, 





AND SO THEY SAT, TWO ATOMS TRYING TO COMPREHEND INFINITY, 


EACH OTHER FOR SOMETHING THAT THEY COULD It 


“There's been no demonstration for him,’’ Brett had 
thought. ‘‘Perhaps no more are necessary. It looks as 
though they might be getting down to terms when they send 
their elder statesmen instead of their old warriors.’’ Some- 
thing of this had been in his mind when he spoke to Margaret 
about titles. 

““No; I don’t think he’ll be long now," he repeated to 
himself as they continued to climb, ‘‘and Medway’s getting 
He’d have asked her before, but I think he’s 
afraid that she likes Grandon best; and he’s trying to get 
the lead himself first.”’ 

Che path grew more difficult. In places he had to scramble 
ahead, and then kneel and stretch his hand down for Mar 
garet. 

“Tmagine if | itt le Bo- Pec p we re he re inste id,”’ he couldn I 
help thinking ones And con 
trasting the tuneful little lady from Vienna with the clear 
eyed girl who was with him, it didn’t take him more than a 
moment to know which one he liked the best 


desperate. 


’ 


“wouldn't it be coquettish? 


TT’HE path roughly followed the course of a brook, which 
dashed past them in a series of rapids and miniature 
waterfalls, its spray sometimes gleaming in the sunlight like 
| } 


showers ot diamonds. Occasio1 ally ther n d to cross the 
brook on a narrow bridge of plank ! ther the 
gress would have been stopped | perpend rv f 
stone, if iron steps had not been drilled into the face of the 
rock to form a ladder. Their objective was a small plateau 


of granite, perched on the side of the mountain like a pulpit 
and a good half mile above the level of the chateau. Mar- 
garet had been there before, but Brett hadn't; and when 
they reached the last bend in the path and he saw the pano- 
rama before him, he knew that he had come to one of those 
views of the world which seem to 
make a joke of man and all his 
little tricks. 

At his feet was a drop ota 
thousand yards, falling almost 
pe rpendi ularly to the bed of the 
glacier, while on the other side of 
the valley arose that hooded 
( horus whi h could be seen trom 
the Crescent, the white spire ol 
the Silver Needle in the fore 
ground. Before, however, Brett 
had nearly always looked at the 
scene from below, but now from 
the edge of the plateau he had a 
front seat in the balcony—and 
there he sat, with Margaret by 
his side, looking over mountains, 


ikes and silent distances until 
his throat began to ache with the 
beauty of it, and tears weren't 
lar irom rising to Nis eyes, 


Once he sighed, perhaps from 
that feeling of insignificance of 


which Grandon had spoken, and 


Margaret's hand patted his as 
though she were saving, “I know 
how vou're feeling. I feel like a 
poor little mosquito myself, and 
wonder what I was ever born for. 
But isn't it gorgeous?”’ 

And so they Sat, two atoms 
trying to comprehend infinity, 
but turning at last to each other 
for something that they could 

T hen like d 1] s bor ( 

, te but as thoug! 
nex hy ’ ) 
Be les 
i 

é f home Q ‘ 

1) rain ve gS 
he Hudson w 9 
e the spring; Atlantic Hig] 
ls and its view of Sand 
Hook: Lake Champlain and the 
\dirondacks; Poe's Cottage on 


West Point and 
Storm King; the dahlia gardens 
on the road to Watch Hill—and 
as they talked, Brett became 
conscious of a growing feeling of 
contentment; and when they 
started back at last, he might 


the Concourse; 


have known Margaret for years, 
so easily had their thoughts rut 
along together, so rderst Tal 


ingly had n 
mind and found it friendly. 


hen they reached the cha- 


[' WAS late in the atternoon 
WwW 
teau 


Cant have dienet with you 
tonight he asked 
I’m ‘fraid not,’’ she said, and 
rite 1 mie ent s paust she add- 
ed: ‘IL promised Mr. Grandon.’ 
Hang Mr. Grandon!” | 
ttered heneat } bre } by 
Ww thing to the irl 
pped re irk which Medwa 
BUT TURNING AT 
DERSTAND Continued P 


d mind reached out to 








THE BEGINNING OF 
THE STORY 


Phi a tale of the old 
West, i the days ot roar 
Indian and wolve 
1) St i n In 
t | na tepec 
t 1 the lore 
l ira that | 
the gr pe pact 
me a ent in! eri 
wa But Dusty Star 
is the product of more than 
Indian training; he has the 
build, the litheness and the 
cunnir of his an tor 
l ‘ He | 
his great open world; an 


it happened this way: One 
evening, when Dusty Star 
was still a small boy, his 
father brought home a wolf 
cub, which he had captured. 
Dusty Star and the wolf, 
named Kiopo, grew up to- 
gether. Absorbing the lore 
of his tribe, Dusty Star 
comes to believe that wolves 
possess some mysterious 
influence, like that of an In- 
dian medicine man. There 
comes a day when Dusty 
Star puts the medicine man 
to shame by curing his 






grandmother's illness; then 
he flees trom the teper 

—wrmaitit day after 

td ba Dusty Star’s 


wolf dance in 
ithe tepee where 
: PSHhis grand- 
mother, Sitting-Always, 
lay ill, she had recove red. 
The awkward part of it 
was that no one could tell 
which of the medicine 
makers had brought about 
thecure. Dusty Star went 
about with a sense that 
sooner or later he would be 
punished for his share in 
the performance. 

Yet asthe day went on 
and nothing happened, he 
felt more and 
wildered. 
less daring 


no one 





more be 
He had often been punished for naughtiness fat 
Now, when he had set everybody at defiance, 
said a word. But there were eyes. He could not 
hide the fact that people looked at him in a strange way as 
he wept about the camp. Even in the home tepee his fathers 
and mother observed him curiously, and he felt their eyes 
upon him even when he pretended not to know 
Gradually 


is the days went by the impression faded 


[There was a more important thing that haunted his mind 

continual Kiopo did not come bacl Che weather grew 
yider: the night breeze that came sighing along a thousand 
les Of prairie V barbed with « irost ind one n ght 

thie trange re tie sre that Wa i! t he he irts of the covote 


making the prairie ridges clamorous with their chorus« 


disturbed Dusty Star so strongly that he woke with a sens 
that something was calling him, as if it were an invitation to 
him from the prairie folk to go out and do something or be 


something which he had neither done nor been before. 


Without waiting to question what the thing might be, he 
got up softly and crept out of the tepee. Outside the camp 
lay very still. Most of the inhabitants had gone to bed. 
Only here and there a lodge glimmered with the light of an 
inside fire which had not yet died down. Dusty Star looked 
carefully round on every side to see if anything moved, and 
then glided away into the darkness. 


TT’HE covote calls had died away now, but he fancied that 
they had come from the direction of Bluff. 

The Bluff was known to be a bad place 

The thunderbird Visite 

it in the moon when the 

and darkened it with his wings. Old 

\hitopee, moreover, who had gone upon 

the wolf trail many moons ago, was r¢ 

ported to make evil medicine there and 


lookout 


sothey said 


yrass 1s green 


to hobnob with the prairie wolve 
Nevertheless, Dusty Star 

age in both hands and went towards the 
bluff. He was about 
when he caught, 
i faint but carrying note He 
stopped, listening | 
gall For all that, Du 
Star was certain that he had he 


took his cout 
halfway there, 
far out upon the 
prairies, 
not core 


hunting call of a wolf. 


\\ 
\ | 
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Dusty Star 


By OLAF BAKER 
[//ustrations by Paul ‘Bransom 


Overhead in the black sky the 
stars glittered like arrowheads of white fire. But 
under his moccasins the prairie seemed blacker 
than the sky. It was dead, dark, motionless. 
Yet the darkness seemed to have movement in it, 
as of a furtive traveling which you could not 
see. Things walked! 

At the foot of the bluff Dusty Star stopped. 
If old Ahitopee were making medicine it might be 
as well to avoid that side of the bluff. He listened 
carefully. The huge quiet of the prairies seemed 


He went on 


filled with threadlike sounds, as from that 
stealthy traveling which you could not see. Only 


the medicine of \hitopee was not 
seeme d sate to goon 

But now he had the fancy that towards the 
north a shadowy shape kept pace with him as 
he advanced. When he stopped there was no 
shadow, but when he moved it was there. 

At the summit of the bluff he sat down to wait. 
He did not know what he was waiting for. That 
did not matter. The prairies knew. They had 
the great wisdom, the wisdom of the wolves. 

Suddenly to the north he saw a pair of glowing 
eyes that watched him less than a dozen yards 
away, as motionless as if suspended in the air. 

Dusty Star did not move an eyelid. He was 
not frightened. But he knew now that things 
were beginning to happen, and it made him feel 
a little strange, And beyond the eyes, farther to 


iudible. It 


October, Ig2 


MORE AND MORE, AS 
'HE SOUND DROVE 
IN UPON HIM, 
DUSTY STAR FELT A 
STRANGE SENSE 
TAKE HOLD OF HIM 


the east, a pale light glin 
mered, which he kne 
would be the twilight th 
goes before the moon 
By degrees, as the glit 
mer grew, Dusty Star sa 
a shape that gathe ré 


ibout the eves. And the 
he became graduall 
iware that he and tl 
eyes were not alone H 


counted one, two, thre 
four more 
at 


pairs of eye 
iadows darkenn 


W 
pam, 
Wa 1 outer cire 
of similar shadows. 

Phe light grew stronger 
The moon Dusty 
Star found himself th« 
center of a circle of coy 
otes who sat motionless 
on their haunches, as if 
waiting for some signal 
hen from a neighboring 
ridge there broke, clear 
and ringing, the voice of a 
lone wolf. 


rose, 


oo coyotes stiffened 
with attention. The: 
first one and then anoth« 

lifted its head and begar 
to bark. The barking bi 

came louder. By degre 

the se parate voices began 
to blend together ina wild, 
unequal chorus. And now 
and then some hunched 
shape upon an outer ring 
would become a voice to 
swell the clamor till it 


rang echoing from ridge 
to ridge. 
More and more, as the 


sound drove in upon him, 
Dusty Star felt a strange 
take hold of hin 


and as each separate se 


SCTISt 
of barks changed to the 
combined roar of the final 
squall his entire body shiv 
ered to the thrill. 

He did not know what the chorus meant, nor could h 
tell why he himself should feel so strangely that he was 
part of it all. 


Suddenly he stared as if his eves were starti 


head. Right in front of him, with its back to the moon 
great form, larger than a covote, seemed to have risen out of 
the ground. As he looked, the creature, lifting its head, let 
out a long, melancholy how 

Dusty Star held his breat} Could it be Kiop« | 
Springing to his feet, he ted forward vy ’ 

Che wolf leaped swift sich is gon 

The creature's di iIppe I Ct ( i onal Tr] ew 
a general movement on the butte \The next : 7 
bodies melted soundlk lv down it furrows into the era 
vastness of the prairies, and Dusty Star found himself alone 

Now, when it was too late 


H** AS bitterly disappointed 
he knew that he had done the wron 


1 
thing All his wi 
dom of prairie-craft and woodcraft had left him in one fat 
moment—he had moved at the very instant when he shoul 
have remained still. Now he would never know if he hac 
been face to face with Kiopo or not. A sob rose in his throat; 
a mist swam over the moon; he could hardly see for tears 
as he went recklessly down the hill. 

Another night, some time later, when all the camp was in 
deep sleep, Dusty Star woke suddenly. What was it? He 
raised himself on his elbow and peered about in the glimmer 
of the dying fire. 

As he direction 
of Lookout Bluff a long-drawn, ringing call. Some peculiar 
quality in it thrilled Dusty Star to the very marrow of his 
bones. It was the very soul of a wolf that went walking 
through the wandering spaces of the night, one of the thirsty 
prairie voices that go hunting down the wind. 

Again the cry came Chis time it was louder, 
creature were drawing nearet The 
beat more wildly. Then there came a long silence. 

Hark, what was that? a breathing, muffled 
sound, as of some creature sniffing at the bottom of the 
tepee. Then something scratched. 

Dusty Star left the buffalo robes, crept stealthily across 
the tepee, and with the utmost care unfastened the calfskin 
flap and passed out lhere was no moon, but the sky was 
deep with stars. In their clear shining he saw a wolf crouch 
ing on the ground. 


looked and listened there came from the 


as if the 


boy's pulses be gan t 


There was 
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Justy Star did not take any risk by rashly stepping for- 
d. He stood absolutely still. He saw the wolf rise, depress 
body slightly and then leap upon him. He felt the weight 
the heavy body against his chest, struggled to keep his 
ance and fell without a sound. 

\nd then the night and the stars and the whole world 
re blotted out by a great, hairy wolf body, and a tongue 
it licked and slobbered, and slobbered and licked. 

be : 

IXiopo at last! VI 


XHE news of Kiopo’s return ran swiftly through the camp. 
They spoke of it in the tepec sas something to be reckoned 
It might mean evil or it might mean good. As for th 
cies, they had but one feeling about it: the wolf's return 
bad. But what the huskies felt did not cause Kiopo any 
sus discomfort. He was a half-grown cub no longer. Tl 
g winter had made a wolf of hi His chest had deepened, 


nbs Ie nethe ned 


Hle was a creature to be feared 
Nothing happened that day or the next; but 


1 day after IKKiopo return Dusty Star became meas' 


ething new was in the camp. It had not declared itself, 
t was none the less there. Beneath the painted coverings 
the tepees he felt that the secret grew 
in the evening of that day, just after sundown, he w 

I f ee <4 beioht] 
eee . im sdianl { - vere nassil ar 3 


‘ gh ig \ l 
tticed that round the tepee of Spotted 


ne Owl a small 
sup ol peopl had collected. 


Inside, a drum was beating 

ftly and very slowly, as if some medicine ceremony were 

ginning. When he reached the home tepee he found his 

pper ready. But after he had finished he did not go imme- 
itely to bed as usual. Instead, he went out again into 

e camp, and crouching close against the bottom of Little 

wl's tepee he listened to the words of Spotted Owl. 

“The wolf has returned to Running Wolf's lodge,” he 

id. ‘“*He may have brought back much medicine. It-may 
good medicine. Lone Chief thinks it is a strong medi- 
1ie—very good, perhaps, if we sent a war party against the 
os Ventres. But he must be watched.” 

Then another voice spoke: ‘The wolf is always with the 

hey go out upon the prairies together. If the wolf has 

licine he shares it with the boy. The 

the wolves.” 

Several other speakers expressed an opinion that it would 
wise to advise Running Wolf to send the wolf away. It 
is clear that the general 

eling of the meeting was 


boy knows many 


ngs about 


hat Kiopo should not be 


ired and that, if he were 
iven away, no one must 
tempt it except Running 
At this point another 
hicl Dust, 
ir recognize las no other 


\lw iVvs 


e broke in, w 


1an that of Sitting 


erself 


1. “‘Nothing has gone 
ell since he came to the 
I p Phe also is bad 

Le ind the 


| 
laking 


hy they 
rairies 


boy 
wolf are always 
Phat is 
go alone upon the 
that they may 
edicine together 
ut of sight of the 
t will not he 

the wolf 


medicine. 


iake I 


tepees. 
sufficient to 


awa\ \s 


but 
s something in him 
hat is wolf. Either he will 
ury his medicine to our 
nemies, the Gros Ventres, 
r he will go back to the 
You must kill the 
olf, even if not 
muuch the boy. You must 


I], kill, kill!” 


He is Indian now, 


cre 


olves. 
vou do 


| USTY STAR did not 
wait to hear any 
hatever plan his enemies 
ight adopt, there was no 
ne to lose. The secret 
is out now—the dark, 
ispoken thing which his 
nse had warned him was 
alking in the camp. When 
e got back to his home te- 
ee he saw with alarm that 
iopo was not there. His 


more 


other scolded him for 
aying out so late. His 
ther, already under his 
uffalo robe, muttered 


owsily of a beating in the IT IS 


iorning. Dusty Star had 


A GOOD PI 
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his own ideas connected with the morning. His 
brain was thick with the dust of a great plan. 

He went immediately to bed. His mother, 
having eased her mind, did likewise. Blue Wings 
and the father were already fast asleep. Soon 
the only person still awake in the tepee was 
Dusty Star himself. 

And the night deepened. Out there, in the 
awful hush of the prairies, you could almost hear 
the deepening of it from the roots of the camas 
flowers right up to the very roots of the stars 


In the camp itself only one sound was audible—the low 
persistent throbbing of a drum. As the boy listeried 
beating of his heart became another drumming: for his 
instinct told him that it was the medicu g 
would surely send Kiopo to his deat] 

Dusty Star got up softly, took his bow 

rip of pemmican that was handy, and : 
out of the tepec The night was starlit Du a W 
the world in a vast gl ie! He w ‘ I V1 
of all nights should Kiopo have chosen this one t ( 

Ah! What was that? Surely it was a man’s for 
ivainst the glimt er of the pl uries! It was cor ny ne 
lo his horro Dust tI saw anothe lO! nd the 

1 
) \g f | 
\ , sta] 9 \ o | sing 
the tepec He crept to the back ol it, in the hop tha ne 
might not be seen —for a time at least, till there would be 


an opportunity to make a dash for freedom. 


& HE crouched on the ground behind the tepee a cold nose 
was thrust against his face. Kiopo! Unknown to him 
the wolf had returned after the tepee had been secured for 
the night and had lain down to sleep against it. 

Suddenly it seemed to Dusty Star as if one of the nearer 
Indians bent forward to look more closely at the back of the 
If that were indeed so, they were discovered. There 
was no time to make sure. An instant’s delay might be fatal. 
He leaped to his feet and made a blind rush, calling to Kiopo 
as he did so. The Indians were taken by surprise. Before 
they realized what had happened both boy and wolf were 
clear of the inclosing ring 

he prairie! To reach that was Dusty 
Once out upon that he would trust to his speed and the dark 
ness of the night. He shot forward at 


tepee. 


Star’ hope. 


S one 


a headlong pace, 


~ et 


pe there atten eine Om 
wo « ee xe 


ag 


=n tee 





ACE FOR THEM,”’ Dt 
AT GOSHMEELEE SILENTLY 


STY STAR REMARKED AFTER 


FOR SOME riMt 





29 


urged bya frenzied feat 
Jehind him he heard 
the swish and thud of 
racing moccasins. Also 
there were cries. 

On he sped, Kiopo 
running at his side. 
The fact that they were 
toge ther seemed to lend 
Dusty Star extra speed. 
He knew without a 


doubt that the were running for their lives. Had not 
2 g-Aly ried ‘‘ Kill! Kaill!’’?) The sound of moccasins 
lrew nearer. It seemed plain that some at least of his pu 
‘ had discovered his course With every muscle and 
ito the utmost, Dusty Star fled de sper itely on 
| ‘ ) 1 behind he dged that the Indian who 
g g lvance of his companions. Kiopo made 
witl even greater exa titude is to actual 
Fora oment or two the wolf dropped a little 
bel I Before Dusty Star had gt isped what was happe n- 
g re was a snarling growl, a noise as of a falling body, 
d of the moccasins ce ised \ second or two 
Kiopo 5a nt g at | le \fter that 
; 1) ~ ) ed r W he 
no tarther he tet himse the 
yvund and lay for a long time gasping for breath. 

\s dawn broke he was on his feet, for he dared not risk 


remaining in the open during the day. By that mysterious 
means through which the wild creatures convey ideas to 
each other Dusty Star made it plain to Kiopo that they must 
go and hide. 

Directly they came upon a deep gully with a thicket at the 
head of it, both knew they had found the place to lie in till 
the dark. It did not take Kiopo long to make himself a lair 
in the center of the thicket. It was a thorny covert, not too 
comfortable, but it was safe from prying eyes. As the sun 
rose higher the air grew warm. The air was full of a drowsy 
silence in which tiny noises hummed. First the wolf and then 
the boy settled themselves to sle¢ p. 

] T] 
N' WS upon the prairie travels fast and far. That of the 
i disappearance of Dusty Star and his wolf into the West 
was no exception. After traveling many leagues it reached 
at last the people of the 
Yellow Dogs, whose hunt- 
ing grounds extend 
the Comanche ¢ 


Irom 
ountry to 
he great lakes in the nort] 

It was the fan 
Double Runner, who car- 

1 the news Doubl 
was a Yellow 


Dog, very fast and cunning, 


ous ST) 
u Py, 


true 


\lso, like all other true 
Yellow Dogs, he hated the 
Comanches with a_ bitter 
| 1. When the Yellow 
1) he ird Dor ble Run- 
‘ ews the put their 
eads together in a great 
pOWw WoW If were true 
that Dusty Star and his 
wolf had a strong medicine 
\ ild bea s lendid thing 
if they could « ipture or kill 
Lhe ind get the medicine 
Many moons before. 
of Yellow Dogs had 
nto the Wi 
| By I RR 
I A 
| the v 
trail. And if Double Ru 
rewenney iaet A 
buffalo robes and ponies 
would be his on his return 
So that was how it came 
about that one shinis 


morning in the moon of 
roses Double Runner disap- 


peared into the West. 


THE foot of a 


Ar f yf ; 
4 bowlder, | gt up of! 


( irboona 8 too t he 
silver fox i Be 
: ; 
low e leve s det 
went the runways of half 
the lower world. Deer, 
badger, mink, hare, opos- 
sum took their wavs del 
( itely ilong the tralls, ind, 

1 + ntl rT) tT | 
selves, were ins iotec 
by Baltook’s gleaming eves. 

> 1 er fin } 
But whateve nine lOus- 

gs of hair « t 

wore. the valed bet 
: 
W { b 1 I 
dered with silver h 
HI HAD LOOKED 
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WOULD bea fine thing for this generation 
if the word “ flapper’ could be abolished. Its 
was ‘“‘a_ sprightly and 
knowing miss in her early teens.”’ Its after-war 
significance entangled itself with the ‘‘ dreadful” 
side of youth—with jazz, short skirts, bobbed 
hair and glistening legs; with the ‘immodest’ 
passing of corsets; with cigarette smoking; with 
petting parties and gasoline-buggy riding; with 
psychoanalysis, Greenwich Village follies and 
Ziegfeld chorus girls; with one-piece bathing 
suits; withso-called modernism in art; withthe 
intellectual manners of Mrs. Asquith; with the 
exposing and slandering of old fogies; with 
birth control and eugenics; with Bolshevism, 
both the parlor variety and the Russian experi- 
ment; or with anything else that the news- 
papers happened to be full of and the elder 
generation of the ultraconservative sort didn't 
approve. 

In the beginning the word “flapper” really 
meant something. It signified something of 
youth that had charm and attraction. Now it 
has come to mean so much that it is practically 
meaningless. You have to qualify it with ad- 
jectives and adverbs or let your passions go 
and rise into superlatives. It has been worked 
threadbare and anemic just as ‘‘esthetic’’ was 
a generation ago. It is being used unfairly by 
all the elders who want to keep youth out of the 
game of running things, so that they may main- 
tain an everlasting, doddering grip on modern 


prewar definition 


progress. 

It was refreshing to read what Sir James 
Jarrie had to say to the youngsters in his rec- 
torial address at St. Andrews University last 
May and to find that not once did he drag 
‘“flapper"’ into his discourse. Barrie was at his 
in this address. He let youth into some 
delightful secrets as to their betters—the old 
about 


best 


dodoes who have been mismanaging 


everything for the past decade or so. 


-An International League of Youth 


‘ EW ARI 


he said. 


your betters bringing presents,” 
“What is wanted is something 
run by yourselves. You have more in common 
with the youth of other lands than youth and 
age can ever have with each other; even the 
hostile countries sent out many a son very like 
ours, from the same sort of homes, the same sort 
of universities, who had as little to do as our 
youth had with the origin of the great adven- 
ture. Can we doubt that many of these on both 
sides who have gone over and were once oppo- 
nents are now friends? You ought to have a 
league of youth of all countries as your begin- 
ning, ready to say to all governments, ‘We will 
fight each other, but only when we are sure of 
the necessity.’ Are you equal to the job, you 
If not I call upon the red-gowned 
women to lead the way. I sound to myself as 
if | were advocating a rebellion, though I am 


young men? 


lapperism, Mate 


really asking for a larger friendship. 
hall. In such 
a case I should think that I had at last proved 
myself worthy to be your rector.” 

A well-known woman writer came back from 
Kurope the other day and said that we were 
exalting and worshiping our flappers and giving 
them too much attention. She referred to the 
flapper’s concave mind and concave chest just 
by way of adding a little more venom and 
meaninglessness to this hybrid noun. In Eu- 
rope she had found the flapper’s betters getting 
the attention and adulation they deserved. 

This lady and Barrie evidently do not hit it 
off. The creator of Peter Pan says: ‘* Doubt all 
your betters who would deny you that right of 
partnership. Begin by doubting all such in 
high places—except, of course, your profes- 


Perhaps 
| may be arrested on leaving the 


sors. If it necessitates your pushing 
some of us out of our high places, still push; 
you will find it needs some shoving. But the 


things courage can do!” 
Middle Age is (heating 


T LOOKS to us as if Barrie had all the best 

of the argument. American youth may have 
had an undue share of attention recently, but 
very little of it has been flattering or worship- 
ful. We have tagged them with the epithet 
“flapper’’ and shoved them aside. We cheat 
them by calling ourselves young when we have 
passed into middle age, by wearing youthful 
clothes in our fifties, by fox-trotting in out 
sixties and seventies. How much of youth 
honest-to-gracious youth under thirty—is rep 
resented in our great organizations of women ? 
Or in the national committees of our two old 
We did have 
a young political party under Roosevelt at one 
time, but its betters eventually gobbled it up 
and sent the juveniles out to pasture again. 

Those of the youngest set in New York so- 
ciety have astonished their elders in the past 


and established political parties? 


few years by the really serious purpose with 
which they have imbued their Junior League. 
The Junior League reached its full service dur 
ing the war, when a lot of youngsters who came 
into the world with everything arranged for 
them to emulate the lily threw themselves into 
the most energetic activities imaginable and 
maintained them over a period of several years. 
They found a zest for work and thought which 
in a great many instances completely reshaped 
their characters. They were extraordinarily 
fortunate in finding, within their own social 
sphere, leaders who have sustained them in their 
purposes— Mrs. Willard Straight, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, Mrs. Vincent Astor and others. 

Some of these leaders may have seemed to 
be extremists on the liberal side of modern 
thought, but they have, nevertheless, accom- 
plished much in making it more fashionable to 
think than to frivol. They have really elevated 


- 





toa level that was never contemplated a genera 
tion 


ago the standards for the youngest set in 
what was probably the richest and gayest social 
group in the world. 

The New York Junior League is finding and 
with surprising facility is forming good taste in 
art, in literature, in music, in dramatics and in 
common behavior. In many cases they have 
been shocking and bewildering their elders, as 
Barrie put it, by their superior grasp of modern 
social and economic problems, which in the old 
days were held jealously within the exclusive 
province of the mellowed and mature. 

This New York Junior League has built up 
an object lesson that might well be followed in 
practically every great and small community 
in the United States. If it can be brought home 
to sufficient youngsters that the creation of a 
Junior League, with a certain objective, is quite 
the fashionable motive of the times, a superla- 
tively fine little revolution will be under way. 

But it is not likely that our youngest sets, 
wherever located, will be led into this new en 
deavor by those solemn elders who now have 
their well-established clubs and leagues and 
associations, which they have been erecting 
stone by stone over a period of years. 

The dreadful young persons must find their 
leaders among the dreadfully young, and they 
must be allowed sufficient latitude for the 
extravagances and enthusiasms that manifest 
themselves only in youth. So long as they main- 
tain one serious side and commit themselves 
whole-heartedly to the project of cultivating a 
sense of good taste and an appreciation of some 
of the elegances of living and being, there is no 
reason why they should not play as hard as 
they want to the rest of the time. 


Serious But Not Too Solemn 


UCH a Junior League might devote itself 
S to just one serious phase at a time. Asa 
sample we might select the art of polite conver 
sation—polite conversation brought up to date, 
of course. It might not be well to approach 
any subject too solemnly, and a really function- 
ing Junior League would not be likely to do so. 
Where there is plenty of youth there is bound 
to be a leavening sense of humor that will 
maintain a situation of relative values and pro- 
portions that is rarely found in the too solemn 
groups of the elders. 

The LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL would like to do 
everything in its power to foster the idea of 
establishing these Junior Leagues throughout 
America. Possibly there are many that we have 
never heard from. If so we should like to find 
them out and know about their organization 
and activities. 

If peace is to be brought and maintained in 
the world in the way Barrie suggested, flapper- 
ism, so called, and all its attendant horrors will 
swiftly go into the discard. 
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That Last Four 


When the Ministers Sermon Isnt Done and He Finds Hes Only Fluman 


N THE last hour before the Sunday morning 

service the Reverend Thomas Brown Is try 

ing to write the closing paragraph of | 
sermon on Home Missions. He never particu 
larly enjoys preaching this annual sermon on 
missions, to be followed by a special collection, 
but it has to be done. The week has been 
crammed so full with all sorts of extra calls 
upon his time that he couldn't get at his sermon 
until late Saturday evening. And that final 
paragraph, that is to hit the pocketbooks hard, 
is still in the air. He sits before his typewriter, 
his hair on end. To be sure he preaches without 
a manuscript, but you can’t fire your gun un 
less it's loaded; and his task is now to get the 
last cartridge into that gun. 

At the moment the house is reasonably quiet. 
This won't last long, with three small children 
being made ready for church within unavoid 
able hearing; but Brown ought to take advan- 
tage of It. 

He runs his fingers through his tempest 
tossed hair again. ‘‘ Lord, give me the thing to 
sav !"’ he breathes. 

It really sounds less like a prayer than a di 
mand, one of those sight drafts which heaven 
Is expects d to honor. 

The Lord looks down from heaven—oh, ves, 
He does, you know ! and sees His servant 
Brown, and notes the children on the other side 
of the thin partition in the small parsonage. 
Being omniscient, the Lord knows that Tommy, 
Junior (aged two), is going to hit his head on 
something within a minute or two, Mrs. Brown 
being busy with buttoning up Big Sister (aged 
four). So the Lord gives Brown an idea for the 
opening words of his paragraph—anyhow, that’s 
the way Brown feels about where the idea came 
from when he gets it out of the bl 


g lt and he 
pounds it down, hitting ¢’ 's right along, 


he always does when in a 


MOMENT afterwards, as t] ord { 

A Tommy smashes his head against the f1 
and a frightful roar ensues, which Brown tries 
hard to ignore but can’t. Heloves Tommy much 
better than he does writing money-raising set 

mons. As the roars increase in volume he leaps 
up and rushes to the door, where he meets his 
wife with Tommy in her arms. 

“Dear, you'll have to hold him a minute till 
I get some hot water and a bandage; it's 
bleeding dreadfully.” 

So it is; Brown gets a spot of blood on his 
clean, white, ministerial cuff. He loses ten 
minutes while Tommy is being attended to. 
Then he dashes back to his typewriter, his eve 
on the inexorable little clock upon his desk. 

Probably his heavenly Helper has other 
panic-stricken ministers to look after now, for 
He seems a little deaf to Brown's needs. A 
telephone call, which Mrs. Brown tries to put 
off but can’t, breaks in upon his labors. It’s 
from one of his trustees, who has been inspired 
by Satan to choose this moment to consult 
him—at interminable length. Brown manages 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


his voice as carefully as he can, so that it may 
not show his irritation, but the truste Is as 


he hang Ip! receiver that the pastor was 
well, certainly a little crisp 

Thirty minutes left! The church is next 
door—if it weren't, Brown would never in the 
world be in his pulpit on time—so he has till the 
last minute. He begins to put down words 
without meaning, or so it seems to him. The 
sermon has got to end somehow, and it can't 
end where it is. 

Mrs. Brown puts in her head. She is a 
thoughtful wife, and she doesn't like him to be 
late. “Tom, are you almost through?” 

‘““No: and I never will be if I get anv more 
interruptions! Shut that door!” he shouts. 

Che door closes very quietly indeed. 

ROWN is now unhappy because he lost 
his temper. Ministers about to preach 
shouldn't lose their tempers, they should be on 
their knees, getting spiritually ready. 

He hasn't time to go on his knees, so he again 
addresses the ceiling above his head “Lord, 
forgive me., But I've got to do it somehow. 
It's your work, and I've been so busy 

But the inspiration doesn’t come. Nervous 
ness does. Visions of a waiting congregation 
crowd into his | Poetry —if he 


aboring brain. 
he rig bit of verse to close 


could find just th 
with, he might to the stimulus of the 
moment to fill the gap. He seizes an anthology. 
Poems on war, on the home, on love, on Nature, 
on everything except missions, or giving, o1 
self-sacrifice \ll he can think of is ‘‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,”’ and the last time 
he used that Mrs. Brown told him that, great 
hymn though it was, she hoped he wouldn't 


ive it out ag she was so tired of 


dren's von comes loudet 
unwelcome |: minu attention 
upon them. Mrs. Brown won't open 


but Brown knows she is waiting 
outside; he can feel her there. She doesn't dare 


door again 


to leave the house till he does, or he will cer 
tainly be late. He throws open the door, glow 
ering. ‘‘For heaven's sake! Take them over 
and leave me a minute by myself.”’ 

“You ought to be going now, Tom. Mr. 
Beamish telephoned he wanted to see you five 
minutes before the service, and I promised him 
you'd be there.” 

“Oh, thunder!’’ No, he doesn’t say the word 
he'd like to, but he looks it. He’s only human, 
and his sermon isn’t finished. ‘‘Hang Mr. 
Beamish! Tell him I'll see him after church.” 

“It's something about a notice he wants 
given out. You'll have to go. Mr. Beamish 
why, you can't offend him.” 

‘I can, and I will! I'd offend the angel 
Gabriel himself if he bothered me right now.”’ 

“Tom Brown!’ 


“Oh, I know! 


ind Slams the adoor 


He hears Mi 
the children alon 1 
on the threshold, and another terrific roar goes 
up. Little Tom has a roar out of all proportion 
to his size and never hesitates to release it. 

And now Thomas Brown does go down upon 
his knees, late though it is, and Mr. Beamish 
waiting. Mr. Beamish is the most important 
man in the church. But the minister is feeling 
suddenly unfit, desperately unfit, to go into his 
pulpit. The sermon should have been written 
by the middle of the week, only it couldn't be 
because there were so many things to do. People 
were sick and needed him. People died and had 
to be buried. People insisted on being married. 
They gave church suppers and invited him to 
make clever speeches at them. They got into 
trouble and came and consulted him, hours on 
end. People—people—if it weren't for the 
people he might get something donk 

\nd now he has to preach, and he hasn't got 
his closing paragraph, those final, touching, 
convincing, powerful words that will bring the 
lump into the throat and make the hand go 
down, deep down into the pocket, that pocket 
that never holds enough for all the demands 
upon it. And where, in the nam 


successful appeals, is he 


won't give it to him? 


O HE asks the Lord once more, very humbly 
S this time—because he ruiltily conscious 
of having lost his temper unb mingly: to a 

vant of the Most High h rd is through 


l 


now with the other minist: 


lf, yet like a rushing, 
He knows now that 
What mor 
can the servant of the Most High ask? 

Mrs. Brown, sitting anxiously in the pew, 
trying to keep little Tommy and Big Sister and 
Older Brother in order, watches Tom as he 
comes in. She sees the spot of blood upon his 
cuff: nobody else would see it. She discovers 
that he forgot to brush his hair at the last min 


ute and had to smooth it down hurriedly with 


even without words he can preach. 


his hand just before he came in. She wonders 
if he blackened his shoes; they were a little 
dusty, as she remembered them; she meant to 
see to them herself, but hadn't time. But she 
realizes, with a thrill of relief, that his face is 
serene, even a little uplifted, as she loves to see 
it. She has forgiven him his loss of temper; sh« 





















































ore to use, without apolo 
IZinYg, the wo | ( ture 
ent ( ting the ends to 
| iS al l t a 
gy, | \ I { . i 
necessary fight for recogni 


tion and its proper place in 
the outfitting 
American boys and girls for 
life work, no longer shrieks 


scheme for 


at taxpayers and _— school 
boards that it is the only 
thing that counts in this 


mechanical age of an industrial nation. While there is little 
or nothing in the situation to give hope to the ultraclassicists, 
who would build the whole structure of teaching on Greek 
and Latin, there is also an end of the period in which pie 
baking and bricklaying were considered as sufficient symbols 
of everything school children really needed to know. The 
Meiklejohn theory of college education, that learning to live 
is as important as learning how to make a living, is rapidly 
taking root in the field of the common schools. 

Will C. Wood, of California, one of the four or five out- 
standing state superintendents of public instruction to 
whom administrators and teachers of the whole 
country are looking for guidance, is one of those who dare 
talk of culture as a national necessity. It was not only 
American efficiency, but attainment of a widespread Amer 
ican culture, or at least a long advance toward it, that Wood 
had in mind when he gave the , which was cited in 
last month’s LApres’ HOME JOURNAL, that the United States 
could, if it would, become an educated nation in the next 
ten years, 

Che situation calls for far more than the technical elimina 
tion of adult illiteracy by reducing the 
persons who cannot read and write without vastly increasing 
the number of those who do read as a matter of habit. It 
calls for more than increasing the number of school children 
enrolled, the lengthening ol the 
of teachers, the betterment of buildings. 
are vital parts of the 

Primarily, it calls for more thought 
part of parents and for more effort as measured in terms of 
money contribution. In the 1921-22 the round 
sum spent on public education in the country was one billion 
dollars That is nominally twice as much as was spent ten 
years ago in 1911-12, but Wood checks any tendency toward 
} 


by « 


S¢ he rT | 


assurance 


merely number of 


terms, the pay and training 
But all these things 


process. 


ind enthusiasm on the 


s( hool yecal 


ittention to the econom 


worth only half what the dol 


boastful congratulation illing 
fact that the 1921 is 
lar was worth in 1911 therefore we ire ictually spend 


dollar o 


more in | ! I Ow’ OV t 1 Wt pent ten 


But this new devotion of the teachers alone 
America of being a fully educated in 
educatt 1932. We must spend 
purchasing power as well as in numbers of dollars than we 
did in the last decade. 

So the kind of system we shall have in 1932 de 
pends chiefly upon the attitude of the American people, and 
their reaction to shameful facts that are no longer buried in 
official reports and government statistics, but are known 


by those people. 


Is not ¢ nough 
stead of a halt 


much more 1n 


to assure 


1 country in 


S( hool 


é Gite 1/ Opportu nity for FE very ( hild 


N THE assumption that the response of the public will be 
sufficiently liberal to meet the situation, Wood tells with 


| 


considerable detail what we have reason to expect from the 


hool svstem in the wa ol culture, ethcien ind good 
citizet hip ten vears I nee 

The hool syste of Amer i, he savs, must be based 
upon the principle of equality of opportunity Ever 
child in America ts entitled to a fair chance to de velop to the 
fullest ich native abilits nd tendencies as are not socially 
ndesirable t is also necessary to recognize natural in 
eq ] 1+] . , ‘ ie divers meat 

~ ‘ ho ( of 1932 will frankl ivail itself of 
telligence tests to determine whether individuals have 
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What Our Schools Will be in 1932 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 
Decoration by F. Sands Brunner 


sufficient mental endowment to justify public expenditures 
for their education: We shall define with scrupulous care the 
cases of individuals whose intelligence is below the minimum 
point in the scale as custodial cases, and insist that the state 
make provision for them outside the school department. 
The school system of 1932 should be expected to care only 
for individuals who possess sufficient native endowment to 
justify education. It will concern itself with all citizens of 
the republic, young, old, middle aged, who are capable of 
improving themselves 

\s the very minimum equipment of 
country entitled to be called educate d, 
to read English prose and verse, 


every citizen in a 
there must be ability 
to write business and pet 
sonal letters with grammatical correctness and proper spelling 
ind to understand arithmetic through decimal 
Chis minimum equipment must also include a general out 
line of American history, some acquaintance with the lives 
of great Americans and a knowledge of 
state and local events of importance 


fractions 


national, 
lurther, there must 
ippreciation ot the fundamental 


current 


be an understanding and 


rules of personal and cor unity hygiene 


Seven Indispi nsable Requirem nts 


Americ a in ten 


fe MAKE that start toward educating 
years more, Wood ni 


mes these seven things as indis 


l pen 
sable in every community 

1. Laws making full-time attendance compulsory for all 
childre between the ages of six and sixteen years 

) Laws providing { the ppointment 

I tellige | \ 

eive their duti le f e bringing 
{ ts. but also the ty of se > that | 1, deaf, crippled, 
orphaned, feeble-min ! and destitute children are placed 
in touch with agencies capable of caring for then ° 

3. A course of | pI hool children that w 
recognize something be les ‘‘the little red hen is the cen 


tral figure lhe course must be vital and based upon motive 


4. Provision for the supervision of health and physical 
condition, to prevent loss of attendance and secure a proper 
physical basis for school work; and, where necessary, hot 


school lunches. 
5. Annual registration of minors to discover children who 
are not attending school. 

6. Special classes in our larger cities for deaf, blind and 
crippled children, for speech defectives and for retarded 
pupils; and adequate state institutions for the care and edu- 
cation of such children living in districts where such special 


classes cannot be 


maintained economically. 


7. Itinerant schools and itinerant teachers for children 


isons cannot itt 


who for various re tend schools 

igainst illiteracy in the 
lo provide for adults now with us, both the totally 
the minimum 
are six other devices, some of them already 
but all of them needed everywhere 


idults 


These rules are only to assure 1 


future 


illiterate and those lacking something of 
equipment, there 
operating here and there, 

1. Evening classes for 


or tactories 


) 


in schoolhouses, warehouses 
Specially trained teachers who understand the prob 
of teaching adults and who are interested in the work. 
3. Special textbooks intended to meet the needs of adult 
liliterates 
} Afternoon classes ¢ 


room ot 


onducted, if necessary, in the front 
for the benefit of illiter 
, with provision for a nursery for the babies that 


be brought. 


in illiterate woman's house, 
ate mother 


may 


October, 1g2 


5 Home teachers to kee} 
in touch with foreign homes 
raise them to the Ameri 
standard and interpret tot] 
mothers the institutions « 
America. 

6. Itinerant teachers t 
visit and instruct adult illit 
! 


erates at rural centers wher 


t 


lecessal 


All these thir re pra 


] liter . 
and 1 L¢ i( Ca 


be eliminated in ten years 
the Californian, if 
America is sufficiently in- 
terested in human beings to 
pay the price of her redemp 
tion from existing conditions 
and if the Federal Govern- 
ment will prohibit the com- 
ing into the country of new illiterate material. Every boy 
and girl capable of going beyond a preliminary acquaintance 
with the raw material of education must have the oppor- 
tunity of so doing. As the child’s horizon first begins to 
widen because of his elementary school activities, as he be- 
gins to get his first glimpses of human society and the work 
as a whole through such mediums as the Boy Scout 
movement and the cosmopolitan, international work and 
relationship of the Junior Red Cross, there must be no 
arbitrary cutting him off; no economic necessity of his 
family or his community should be allowed to interven 
between him and the next field in which culture itself may 
begin. 


ti ible, 


Says 


Biography, literature, history and science must be as avail 
able to the boy and girl at the proper stage as were the 
wphabet, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 


he character-building elements, including manners, morals 


ind worthy ideals, must come into the scheme as a matter 
of course; the desire for reading must become such that onl 
a | t¢ habit will Ssatisly it 

Again Doctor Wood is specihc is to the provisions ot 
school system which may be expected in ten years to take 
this country beyond the mental age limit of the sixth or 
eighth school grad Chere must be 

1. Compulsory full-time education up to the age of six- 
teen, regardless of the fact that the elementary course may 
have been completed before that ige, and compulsory part 


time education up to the age of eighteen. 
2. Junior high schools, 
ind ninth years 


eleventh and 


embracing the seventh, eighth 
senior high schools, representing the tenth, 
twelfth years and, where junior 
colleges representing the thirteenth and fourteenth vears 
3 inclusive high-school curriculun 
not only the foundational cultural 


ibjects, but also the representative vor 


necessary, 


3. A cosmopolitan or 
broad enough to includ 


itions for both met 
ind women 


1. Election of studies on a scope sufficiently broad t 
the ind len la ted t 
iro cor pee 
5 art ea 1 eve © placed so asto eet th 
mvenience of wo enabling the individual to get 
Dt ler and better le inding of the job on which he 
labe luring work | rs and preparing him for the next 
round in the ladder of his vocat on, as well is Io better 

exercise of the prerogatives of citizenship 
6. Intelligent vocational guidance and life-career counsel 


Culture and Efictency the Goal 


4 &- ~ merit claimed for such a system by the educator who 
asks America to try it is that it will furnish the outward 
suggestions and influence essential to make the individual 
receptive to the idea of culture and to give the motive and 
desire for the development of the qualities and ideals that 
mark the cultivated man or woman. It will give the country 
an ever-increasing number of men and women with intellects 
trained to distinguish between truth and error, equipped to 
think hard and with reasonable precision, capable of appre- 
ciation and love of beauty in Nature and in art and of dis- 
crimination against the sodden and the vile. 

\s to the future trade or business of the individual, the 
hope is that under such a system the beneficiaries of it may 
be producers without becoming drudges. And so during the 
period between twelve and twenty years of age there must 
v developed in the boy or girl, subject to the possibility of 
change, a major interest that will lead ultimately to a life 
and-work career worth while both to the individual and the 
community. 

Suc h is the goal 
s¢ hool 


glimpse for the 


culture and efficiency 
svstems of the 


that all our sepa- 
rate United States are beginning to 
future. There is no difference of opinion 


(Continued on Page 34 
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They'll laugh good and hearty 
At your Hallowe'en party 
If you show a Jack o’ Lantern like this; 
His jolly old face will be known any place, 
And at winning the prize you can’t miss! 
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at onl Judged so by millions of people to whom the | 
pon very name of “soup” means also— Campbell's. | 
- 4 Liven your next dinner or luncheon party with | 
re may Campbell's Tomato Soup. You'll find it’s the | 
eighth spark that sets the conversation going and puts | 
e tenth, . . ° 
junio everybody in the jolly mood which makes the | 
Hee party “go.” 
oth mer ’ 
co Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

tthe | is the smooth, rich puree of vine-ripened tomatoes, Rum Tum Ditty = 
eB ° ° e e . . | > s { . 
Hoag to plucked at their juiciest perfection. Choice ; —_ Te Toate Sean | 
- teeteee | a Soe . ‘ | ampbell s omato Soup | 

| butter and dainty spicing are blended in, with | into chafing dish or double | 


boiler. When hot add one | 


the skill of Campbell’s famous chefs. It’s the D edaaih teuaen aut ee, F 


| beaten. Stir well a few 
| minutes and serve hot on 
crackers or toast. 


ped 21 kinds 12 cents a can Reareeraengenenennennm 


id of dis- 


— i “T’ll remember that soup and have it soon again. 


>country : 


. ' Cook until cheese is thor- I 

kind of soup your appetite remembers. The oughly melted and mixed j 

ator who ff . ° ° ° ° with soup. Add red pepper | 
— | kind that makes a special Impression which says | totasteandoneeggslightly | 
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among the experts as to the final aim. Also 
they are all agreed that such matters as get- 
ting rid of present illiteracy and giving to all 
present and future small children the first 
simple tools of education are only prelim- 
inary steps to repair the damage of past 
negligence and rid the ground of obstacles. 

Here are two examples, in each of which the idea of effi- 
ciency is uppermost, but in neither of which is culture un- 
dervalued. The equality of opportunity, which is something 
very different from the impossible equality of mental capac- 
ity, has been attained not as a theory but as a fact in the 
Opportunity School of Denver. 

Phe principle of life-vocation motive as an indispensable 
accompaniment to vocational training is being worked out 
in the city of Okmulgee, Oklahoma, on a practical basis by 
means of the new ‘broadening and finding” course for the 
upper grammar grades. ‘*Go to Okmulgee,” Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, of Teachers College, said, ‘‘and see what Supt. H. B. 
Bruner is doing in the city schools.” 

“(Go to Denver,” said a score of experts, “and see the 
work that Emily Griffith is doing for both humanity and 
education in that city’s Opportunity School.” 

Bruner, of Okmulgee, is doing many things with the 
schools in his keeping with reference to the effect they will 
have on the welfare of his city and state ten years hence. He 
recognizes the mental inequality of children and, to meet 
that fact, is arranging for smaller classes, selected in accord- 
ance with capacity and mental age rather than with refer- 
ence to age in years. But that is only the first step toward 
individual instruction for all pupils, and for the highest 
development of that we must look to the State Normal 
School in San Francisco. 


“Broadening and Finding Courses’ 


RUNER is doing much with project-and-problem teach- 

ing, but the most distinctive thing about the Okmulgee 
plan is the enrichment of the seventh and eighth grades 
of the grammar schools to give pupils the chance at least to 
begin to find themselves before entering high school. One 
great purpose of this provision is to demonstrate to the 
children themselves that they may be successes instead of 
having so much in the school to convince them that they are 
or are about to be failures. 

For the first six years of the child’s school life there is no 
getting away from the rudiments, no desire to get away 
fromthem. They are the first essentials of strength 
for future studying and comprehension, the indis- 
pensable background. But at the end of that sixth 
year, according to Bruner, there is need for marked 
change and enrichment of the child’s work. Many 
of the millions of children who leave school then 
do so not because of economic necessity, but be- 
cause of mental restlessness and lack of mental 
capacity for further concentration on what has 
become to the child an old story. 

The new courses in Okmulgee, which are labeled 
by the very apt and self-explanatory title, ‘ Broad- 
ening and Finding Courses,”’ are being tried as a 
solution of this problem. — It is, in brief, an attempt 
to project some of the high-school subjects down 
into the two grades immediately preceding high 
school. It is true, says Bruner, that many of the 
subjects of the first six grades are not sufficiently 
well mastered, and hence these fundamentals must 
be stressed in the grades beyond, but not to the 
exclusion of all other things. The child's mind is 
reaching out into the world of things, thirsting for 
knowledge wherever it may be found. That is the 
time to give him his first glimpse of what lies beyond 
him in the schools. Every department of the high 
school, with the possible exception of mathematics, 
can offer quarter-year courses which include the high 
ind bright spots of that particular field. It should 
acquaint the child with the possibilities of the d 
partment, both vocational and academic, and it 
should be the business of the instructor to vive 
the pupil 1 ple isant cros 
that field 


ection of the work ot 


‘Denver's Opportunity School 


N OKMULGEE such a plan has been in oper- 

ation for the last three years with excellent re- 
sults. Young students—and also their parents, 
which is of great importance—have a chance to 
think about what most appeals to them, and the 
instructors have an opportunity to know which 
students have real aptitude for the various fields of 
high-school work. 

As a working plan, each seventh-grade child takes 
four of these quarter-year broadening and finding 
In the eighth grade he may take four 
different ones or if he already has found two, for 
example, in the seventh grade which appeal to 
him he may go on with them, giving a half year to 
each. Hence, as he approaches high school he will 
have first-hand information from experience and is 
qualified to choose his elective courses intelligent ly. 

Another device in the Okmulgee system is that of 
required activities to which a part of each school- 
boy’s time is devoted. In the department of Eng- 
lish, to mention only one group of various activities 
of this kind, the pupils have their literary societies, 
their dramatic and Kipling clubs and their own 
organization for the reading and discussion of 
modern short stories, 


courses. 
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What Our Schools Will be in 1932 


(Continued from Page 32) 


J- 


The Opportunity School, which is a part of the public 
education system of Denver, is described by the people of 
that city as one to which anyone may go at any time to learn 
anything. It is almost that, literally as well as allitera- 
tively. 

The pupil has to be fourteen years old or older—no matter 
how much older—and the school is not open to give instruc- 
tion more than fourteen hours a day. With those reser- 
vations, the popular description of the school is entirely 
accurate. Because it does run day and night it furnishes a 
bowl of soup without charge for every student who wants to 
come to school immediately from work without taking time 
to go home for supper. 

Emily Griffith is the founder and principal of the school. 
She has no walled-in office. Her desk is in the open en- 
trance hall of the school building. 

She is the hostess as well as the principal, ready to give 
hospitality and hope and encouragement at the threshold 
to every man and woman, young or old, who comes at any 
time to learn anything. 

Miss Griffith was for many years a teacher in one of the 
public schools of Denver. She saw her share of boys and 
girls quitting school with no adequate training for life, to 
become hopeless casual laborers and economic derelicts. 
Manual-training courses had not saved them, and the 
evening schools did not solve their problems. It was dwell- 
ing on the fact that such people had no opportunity and 
grieving over it that gave Miss Griffith her idea that the 
opportunity was the main thing lacking, and that there 
should be a school to provide just that Opportunity for the 
boy or girl who wanted to go to college or be an artist as 
well as for those who wanted to learn trades. 

So the board of education gave her a big school building 
which had been abandoned as not modern, but which had 
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By Exvstt DuNcAN YAL! 


ACATION days are oer at last; ‘tis 
schooltime now, you see; 

[he children bring their lessons 
which means homework for me; 

l‘or when | take my paper up to scan the 
evening news 

| he young ones start an SOS which fathet 
can t retuse 


home 


I've sot to write an essay dad 


you help me out 


Oh won t 

[he subject | must choose myself. What 
can | write ) 

Say, daddy, in our spelling class we re going 
to have review; 

I wish you d hear me all my words and just 
See how | aD. 


ab ut 


‘I'm stuck on this example; 
daddy, have a heart; 
You needn't work the whole thing out: 

just show me how to start.” 
‘| tried to draw a map of Greece; it looks 
all wrong, you see. 
daddy, take my pencil now and 
draw a bit for me. - 


now please, 


Please 


Vacation days are oer at last; ah, yes, ‘tis 
very true; 

The children have their homework now, 
and | have homework too 

Put down the paper; close the book; no 
evening peace in sight 

Till | have worked an hour or two and got 
those lessons right ! 


October, 1922 


ample room and possibilities of expansion 
and told her to develop her institution as 
she saw fit. She began with five teachers and 
two hundred pupils six years ago. Now she 
has seventy teachers, seven thousand pupils 
enrolled, and an average daily attendance ot 
thirty-two hundred. 

There are shops for teaching all the trades, followed by 
both men and women with expert instructors, schools for all 
sorts of commercial training, and also the languages, mathe- 
matics and other purely academic courses. 
told, forty courses available. 

The aspirant for opportunity, no matter what he may be 
doing to earn a living, no matter what his working hou 
are, can fit himself into this school without charge. He does 
not have to wait for the beginning of a term or a month or 
a week. He does not have to pass any examination or bring 
any credentials. He may come at any moment with no other 
qualification than the desire to get an opportunity. 

And the new student may take just what he wants without 
having anything else forced upon him. But he is watched 
and guided for his own betterment. 


There are, all 


Some of the Results 


HIGH-SCHOOL boy came with the story that he ha 

been sick two months, that his class had passed on an 
that he could not catch up and do the work required for 
college entrance. 

“It seemed almost,’’ said Miss Griffith, ‘‘as if he had told 
me that his family had passed him in health while he was 
sick, and that he would have to drop out of the household.”’ 

This boy caught up in the Opportunity School and got 
into college with the class that had left him behind. 

A young man came into the school, holding out a red card 
and stuttering. The card, issued by the school authorities 
of another city, bore his name and his classification as a 
mental deficient, a moron. 

“I’m a-a-a m-m-m-moron. What's t-t-that?"’ he asked. 

*‘A moron,” replied Miss Griffith, ‘“‘is a man who stutters 
a little. We have a teacher here who corrects such things 
He will help you, if you want to come.” 

The moron came and worked hard under skillful instruc 
tion. Later Miss Griffith asked him one day what he wa: 
reading in the school. He said that he had got so he could 
read it very smoothly, although he couldn't yet tell about 
it. But he offered to draw it for her. Whereupon he mad 
a sketch of a landscape that was perfect as to de- 
tail and perspective and showed in drawing just 
what his reading lesson had described. That pat 
ticular moron is now succeeding as a commercial 
artist and maker of advertising posters. 

Needless to say, the great pring iples laid down 
by Will Wood as essential to educating America it 
ten years are applied already in his own state. | 
asked him if they were of nation-wide application, 
if all the small and poor states could do what Cali- 
fornia is doing. He thinks that they can, but there 
are many places where the underlying principles ot 
financing education must be changed. The Cali- 
fornia theory is, and has been since 1865, to tax 
wealth where it is and distribute the proceeds for 
education where the children are. There are no 
small school districts in that state dependent en- 
tirely upon themselves for raising the sums neces 
sary to have good schools. The wealth represented 
by the tall buildings of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles was produced chiefly by the labor of men 
in the agricultural and other pursuits of the sut 
rounding region, which will never have tall build 
ings. But the children of those farmers who produce 
the wealth must have as good school facilities a 
the children of the cities to which the wealth goes 
Phat is the state-wide policy of California. It wa 
strengthened in 1920, when the schools in the state 
suffered for lack of funds. The immediate remedy 
of providing a larger measure of state and county 
support for schools of local communities was forth 
coming through the action of the legislature. 


The Magratory School 


ALIFORNIA has advanced the compulsory 
school age to sixteen years for full-time at 

tendance, and part-time attendance is compulsory 
for all up to twenty-one years of age. Citizenship 
courses are required for everyone, All illiterates 
must devote two hours a week to the removal of 
illiteracy and forty minutes to citizenship. The 
eighty minutes remaining from the total four hours 
required each week may be devoted to the study of 
music Or some occupational work. All high schools 
of the state are required by law to provide for these 
part-time courses. 

And the attendance laws are rigid and enforced. 
A married woman under part-time school age can- 
not escape going to school because she is married. 

A new school activity, which is interesting as an 
illustration of the thoroughness with which Cali- 
fornia is getting after this business of educating all 
the people and taking instruction to the most re- 
mote child, is the migratory school established this 
year to take care of the children of seasonal labor- 
ers in the state’s varied agriculture. There are 
ten thousand such children—mostly American 
born, but of Spanish and Italian descent—and 








(Continued on Page 140) 
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HE pictures shown here to be released 

in October were all made by one mighty 
organization—Paramount. Millions of dollars 
and many months of concentrated artistic 
labor have been expended in their making. 


They were created for your enjoyment. 


Each one of them is a treasure mine of 
wonderful entertainment, of thrills, of romance, 
of warm, human heart-interest, of spirited 
action, of the last word in luxurious setting. 


You owe it to yourself to find out about 


these pictures—when they will be shown at 
your theatre. 


Phone your theatre; ask the manager about 
them; look for the phrase in his newspaper 
advertisements, in the lobby, on the screen 
—‘It's a Paramount Picture.” 


With these de-luxe presentations of eight 
of the greatest motion pictures ever made, 
goes an absolute guarantee of millions of 
happy hours. Get yours! 


/*, . ons ‘ag sai es 
{ *\ FAMOUS PLAYERS- LASKY CORPORATION le . 
7 ADOLP we 





H ZUKOR, President 
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A George Fitzmaurice production 


“To Have and To Hold," 


“™ Betty Compson and Bert Lytell 


supported by ‘Theodore Kasloff WJ.Ferguson, Raymond Hatton and Walter Long 


“Action, love, suspense, fights, blowing up 
a ship, beauty, bloodshed, comedy, marvel- 
ous sets, a battle between a man-o’-war and 
a pirate ship; great swordsmanship, gowns 
that it took sixty dressmakers a month to 
prepare, startling photography, more ro- 
mance, more suspense, more action ——” 
And there you have “To Have and To 
Hold,” based on the most popular novel 
of the last twenty-five years. 
From the novel by Mary Johnston 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 


IPARAMOUNT | 
~ ee 


0 Sie mn 


ie 


> 


October, 1922 


, the Old Fietead’ 


with Theodore Roberts 


George Fawcett T. Roy Barnes, Harrison Ford and Fy itzi Ridgway 


Paramount owed it to the world to picturize “The Old 
Homestead.” Nothing less than the finest screen art was 
fitting for this favorite of a million audiences. Paramount 
spent a hundred thousand dollars on the cyclone scene 
alone, and nearly a quarter of a million more on the rest 
of the picture. The sheer vigor of Paramount’s handling 
will give you the thrill of your life. Absolutely one of the 
greatest motion pictures ever made. Don’t miss it. ‘ 

Adapted from Denman Thompson's play by Perley Poore Sheehan and ‘ 
Frank Woods. Scenario by Julien Josephson. Directed by James Cruze 
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Delicate color schemes fittingly planned may be used The entire color scheme of this summery 
in winter with perfect propriety. mbined in the cretonne overdrapes. 
Where blue needs relieving and warming this sort of treatmen 
will prove helpful. 


(sheering Our Windows for Winter 


. ‘ 
ITH the passing of October we may expect By I: TH E L Davis SE AL blue and green predominate 
- { jas ] 


The blue hangings, which a 
a more or less dreary world to lurk bevond nished gold braid; th 
our windows; falling leaves, bleak skies and t lg re turned over » the right side under this brai 
blustering winds will send us back to the ¢ ss ae , 8 2 Ty. o there are no he tween tl ner curtains of whit 
hearthfire that is blazing bravely in cheery Drax INXS by Mar Zon Dismant mull and the blue overdray ther re cretonne draw cu 
disregard of an earth gone gray. And now we ; net I 
should bethink ourselves of curtains. What 
if we should tear down our drapes of brow: 
nd hang instead sheer joy in lengths of rose between us a that they a 
in-colored autumn? What of the old world then? | 








sateen, are banded 





her tones of deey 
hieve at 

Originality in cur 
new knowledge that 


with judgme nt and taste 


iould say it might bluster and rap at our windowpanes 
uch as it liked, because indoors the world would be Jun 
Whether our winter rooms shall be glorious or dull is all may forage among the 
the way our curtains are hung, and in the color and stuf upholstery and d 
e've chosen. Have you a room that is vaguely depressin and printed sil 
ecause of invading cold light from the north, or neighborit affairs they are te: 
rick walls, or a view of gaunt factories or warehouses? they vie with cre 
ry white-figured chintz on a background of rose, edged especially 

ith a two-inch-wide flat binding of rose sateen for yout Phe 


verdrapes and valances, and on your soft white | | 


I handker n one of the 
hief linen glass curtains alternate inch-wide ruffles of ros« silk displays to 


nd yellow organdie, fulled slightly, and covering a spac leaves, and tl 


( st 





ght inches near the hems. 
Then there is the room that needs color ith i hite this fold is effe 
niture and palest gray walls you set bl 


thing except a result that is clovingly pr 
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Blue Needs I] ATULING 


“i O ENH ANC E the simplic itv ol the crepe 
lin has been used for the ruffled valance, and the 
is one narrow ruffle of thi n ' : 


iround the draw « 
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linen, which match 
Che furniture here is all of brown 


a sofa covered in saddle-brown velours and, « 





an extra note of gorgeous color, there is a tiny 
desk of that dull Chinese red lacquer that is pr 
henna. The carpet is of brown and bl 

The decorative color blue fre 
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ind warming, especially in winter rooms 
been pleasantly achieved in the livin 
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ibout forty years 
begins to wonder what 
can do to remain ‘‘ young,” 
usually is thinking of het 

That’s natural—not only natural, 
| but perhaps more scientific than she 
knows: 
or the 

sion of tats tron 


a woman of 
she 
she 


face, 





for, broadly speaking, age 





appearance of age—is a re 
And it is the 
recession of those fats that allows wrinkles to form 
on a woman's face. As time has passed and real 
understanding of the human body has become more 
general, it also has become both harder and easier 
for the woman of forty her youth. It 
I | our standard of beauty ha 
difficult to attain 
longer enough for a woman in what once 
“middle age’’ to be unwrinkled. In our days she 
must be without camouflage as well—healthy and 
sound and sweet all the way through. 

And yet, from another angle, the attainment of perennial 
youth really is easier for us than it was for our mothers, 
because the foremost scientists of our time at last are work- 
ing with women along these lines—and for them. A very 
large percentage of our leaders in medical and _ surgical 
thought are putting their best efforts into the study of the 
maintenance of youth and the increase of longevity. 

What helps so enormously, too, is that these men are 
passing out the knowledge they attain just as fast as they 
can test and prove it. Nor do | mean that they are passing 
it out among themselves, or that they have it on sale at 
fabulous prices for the chosen few. No; they are freely 
broadcasting the results of their lives of research to all 
women who will take enough trouble to meet them halfway 
and listen to them. Indeed, they go further; for a very 
little study makes you realize that modern scientists, in 
their generous humanity, are making every effort to put 
their knowledge into terms and forms that the unscientific 
woman can understand and use in her everyday life. 


the skin surface. 


I to maintain 


oday, because 


De re higher ind nore 


It is no 
was called 


For example, “Three Nevers,’’ “‘Three Don'ts” and 
“Three Mays” that | myself recently received for the 
women reading these articles. They are: 

Never attempt to remove a mole from your face. Have a doctor 
do it 

Never permit the injection of paraffin under the skin of your face 
to remove wrinkle 

Never allow X ray to be used on your tace to remove supe rfluous 
hair 

Don’t expose your face to the sunlight any more than you reaso1 
ibly can help, if you freckl 

Don’t use too much hot water on your face when you wash it 

Don't open tever blisters, or er iptions on your lace with needl 
or other homemade surgical instruments 

You may put as much powder and rouge on your face as you like 
without harm to your complexion. An overuse of these cosmetics 
only can injure you by making you look ridiculo 

You may remove superfluous hair from your face with reliable 
depilatories 

You may have your face massaged with reasonable frequency 
without fear of harm to it, although probably the massage will not 
do your face any good either 

Some of these paragraphs sound contrary to the beliefs 
ind edicts of only a few years ago. So let us look into the 
reaso that are behind thet Ve will take the ‘Ma 
hi I beca ( to me it least the Came opposit n to 
CO! parativel recent teaching 

\ woman may put as much powder and rouge on het 
lace a she likes without fear of hart ng her complexion 


said one skin specialist to me 


‘A Skin Spectalist’s Amazing Assertion 


] SUPPOSE I looked my amazement. Anyway, he laughed 
at my expression. ‘‘But,’’ I said, ‘‘surely a woman has to 
wash her face carefully every night. I mean she would ruin 
her complexion if she were to sleep with a lot of stuff on het 
face, wouldn't she?” 

‘“Not a bit of it,’’ said he. “If the woman could stand it, 
her skin could. The skin renews itself every so often anyway. 
Very, very few cosmetics have anything actually injurious in 
them, so any woman can paint herself like f that 
is her idea of be d the is that 
everybody laughs at her behind her back.”’ 

He is probably right, but personally I can’t seem to be 
lieve it. I use powder on my face, and occasionally, when 
I feel “pale,” a little vegetable rouge. Incidentally, like all 
women, | fondly imagine that nobody dreams that | 
ever do use rouge. However, under all circumstances I wash 
face clean before I sleep at night. 
sional use of rouge and continual use of powder during the 
last fifteen complexion 
thought this was becaus« 


an Indian, 
worst that happens 


uty, al 


evel 
my In spite ol my occa 


is clear. I always had 
my skin was thoroughly cleansed 


years, my 


once a day. Now comes the specialist I just quoted to tell 
me, in effect, that cleanliness has nothing to do with a 
woman's complexion. Well—maybe! Certainly he ought to 
know better than I do. Yet I feel sure that, were I not to 
wash my face for several night ind lam pretty strenuous 
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Why Grow Old? 


Face Dos and ‘Donts 


By ETHEL LLoypD PATTERSON 


about it, at that; I use a flesh brush, pure soap and then a 
rough towel—my skin would be dry and I would have a sort 
of incipient eruption on my face. 

I know, too, that when I was younger, and therefore able 
to take more liberties with my complexion, I used some- 
times to tumble into bed after a party, more or less un- 
washed. Next morning my face always showed it. It may 
have been the combinations of chicken salad and ice cream 
that mottled me. Still—well, anyway, I am going to con- 
tinue to wash my face. Some other woman, if she likes, can 
make the unwashed tests in the interests of science. 

It will be reassuring to a good many women to know that 
they ‘‘may remove superfluous hair with a reliable depila- 
tory.” For a good many women have a light “‘down”’ on 
the upper lip or at the side of the face. I know one woman 
who has a little tuft just under her under lip. When you are 
a girl you don’t notice these trifling defects. But asa woman 
grows older and her face begins to line and shadow anyway, 
“down” often makes the lines seem deeper. 

I myself discovered a few years ago that the little dark 
‘“‘feathers’’ on my upper lip seemed to deepen the effect of 
the lines that run from my nostrils to the corners of my 
mouth. Spaniards, I believe, admire a shadow on a woman's 
upper lip. I don’t. So I promptly removed the ‘‘down”’ 
with a depilatory. I repeat the process about every six 
weeks. But secretly, ever since 1 began doing this, I have 
had qualms. I feared | might be making bad matters worse. 
For there is a legend, that most women have heard, that the 
removal of hair from the face eventually makes the growth 
coarser and thicker. Let me say, then, that in my own case 
this has not been true. 


The Electric Needle Leu Ves a Tiny Scar 


ND three specialists now have assured me to the contrary. 
4 1 am told that hair on a woman's face is the manifesta- 
tion of certain under or over gland secretion. Consequently, 
nothing applied to the surface of the skin affects the growth 
one way or the other. Asa matter of fact, with the use of 
a good depilatory a woman may have the luck somewhat to 


discourage the growth 

I find that most skin specialists do not approve the use of 
the electric needle wherever there is a considerable growth of 
hai | was told that the electri needle, however skillfully 
used, leaves an infinitesimal scar, like an enlarged pore. Of 
course that’s all right, if you have but one or two stiff hairs, 
say,onthe chin. But where the growth is close, the removal 
of all the hairs is likely to leave the skin with a “ pock 
marked” appearance 

lo go on to the next ‘* May’’—‘‘ You may have your face 


massaged reasonably often.” 

‘What, exactly,” 
do for the face?”’ 

‘‘Tust nothing,” said he with a grin. 

Only there is this to be said for a practice that I know is 
dear to the hearts of many women —also, as an aside, | don't 
want all the beauty parlors planning to remove me by some 
means from this world of wrinkles and care: Doctors do 
agree that extreme fatigue causes a kind of poison to settle 
in the muscles; this is as true of the muscles of the face as it 
is of those of the body. Massage promotes circulation, and 
normal carries off fatigue poisons. It follows 
that if you really are very tired a facial massage will help 
to rest And, even if you are not so,very tired—my 
word, doesn’t it feel wonderful sometimes! And since it 
cannot do your any harm—not unless you have it 
massaged often enough to get it out of shape—oh, yes, you 
can do that too!—well, why not? Don’t become an ad 
dict, is my best advice to you. But on the other hand, 
what every woman knows is that a mild dose of luxury and 
extravagance every so often is beneficial to her soul. 

Phe “Don'ts” that I have set forth are more serious than 


I asked a specialist, ‘‘does a massage 


circulation 
Vou. 


face 


the ‘‘Mays”’; and the ‘‘ Nevers” are more serious still. 
‘Don’t expose your face to the sunlight if you freckle”’ 

means that if you freckle it is proof that your skin is too 

delicate to stand the amount of sunlight to which you are 


subj \ woman with a skin as sensitive as that can 


ting it 
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permanently injure her complexion through si 
burn; the normal texture and may me 
return to it. 

Also, women who freckle are inclined to h 
pigmented moles. 


color 


rare, but still 
doctors now believe that a predisp: 
tion to pigmented moles means a predisposition 
cancer. To go backward from that point, | 
mented moles sometimes are only enlarged freck 
and actual connection between the roots of can 
and pigmented moles has been established in so 
cancer cases. Of course, taken thus concretely, t 
vicious circle sounds especially vicious. Thoug 
am not trying to tell you that every freckled wo 
is doomed to cancer; not that, or anything like 
But all the same, if you are a woman who 
try wearing garden hats and veils, and begin 
make a collection of pretty parasols. For, even 
nothing worse than freckles ever comes of yo 
freckles, doctors at least will assure you that, if | 
several consecutive summers you acquire them, the time so 
comes when no skill or treatment can rid you of them. A: 
although a few freckles across the nose of a young girl may 
piquant, what is sauce for the gosling sometimes makes t 
older goose look like an -old goose. 

“Don't use too much hot water when you wash yo 
face’’ is another way of saying that much hot water appli: 
to the complexion is abnormal. Too much hot water d1 
the oils of the skin—remember I told you that old age, 
the surface anyway, is the recession of fats—and theref 
causes the skin to flake and the wrinkles to form 


In some Cases 


some Cases 


trecl| 


The Evil of Unlimited Hot Water 


NE famous specialist told me that he believed that ‘‘h 

water was the national vice of the modern Ameri 
woman.”’ Said he to me: ‘‘You’d be amazed to see t! 
women who come to me complaining of this or that, whi 
the whole trouble with their skins is that they have soak 
themselves in hot baths until they have soaked every part 
of the natural surface oils out of their bodies. Why, look 
the complexions their mothers had—rosy and firm right i 
old age. Why? Because a hundred years ago and less a h 
bath was a luxury, a sort of Saturday-night affair. Ther 
woman often heated the water for her bath in a teakett 
An unlimited supply of hot water didn’t flow into the por 
lain tubs of even the cheapest flats—not in those dav 
So our mothers and our grandmothers washed their fa 
in cold and tepid water. In consequence, partly, unless tl 
were ill or overworked, they took their good complexi 
through life with them. Just yesterday a woman came 
me and said she believed she had leprosy on her legs a 
feet. I found that she had taken so many hot baths to he 
in reducing herself that the flesh between her toes had peel 
till she bled, and the skin was flaking off her legs in pieces 
large as a dime. That is what hot baths did for her.” 

As for fever blisters and eruptions on the face, skin spec 
ists say that since fever blisters are the outward sympt 
of an internal disorder no local treatment is of avail. ¢ 
specialist assured me that he never in all his years of pract 
had found a | dry a fe 


surtace ipplic 


| ition that helped 


blister ‘*Best let ‘em alone,’ he remarked 

When I spoke to an authority concerning the removal 
“black heads"’ and the opening of eruptions with needle 
many irresponsible persons advise this kind of home 
gery —he said: ‘‘For one woman who would have the nee¢ 
or whatever she used, surgically clean, fifty women wo 
not. No one can tamper with her skin with unclean inst 


ments without danger of infection. A woman, therefore, wo 
best leave all operations, however trifling, to her doctor.” 

And now we come to a very serious subject—so seri 
that practically every doctor with whom I talked spoke 
it of his own accord and asked me to write, in connect 
with it, a warning to all women. I refer to the injection 
paraffin beneath the skin of the face to fill out wrinkles 
hollows. Until I started my studies and research in conn¢ 
tion with these articles, I never really heard much ab 
paraffin injection—just a few vague rumors and half-re 
newspaper stories, and so on. I don’t think that persona 
I ever saw a woman who had had this operation perform: 
Yet apparently the practice has been prevalent for so 
years. For every specialist that I saw told me that he | 
women patients who had come to him for relief after having 
had paraffin injections at the hands of so-called *‘ beaut 
doctors.’” It would have been easy for me to see arly nu 
ber of victims of this horrid and dangerous experime 
But I could not find trace of one woman who would hi 
been willing to assure me that the paraffin injection in | 
face was “‘successful.”’ 

“For five years,”’ one surgeon said, “‘I have been treati 
a young woman doctor. Hers is one of the saddest cases 
have. She had, even asa young girl, a deep vertical wrin 
between her brows. She decided to fill it in with parafi 
She herself injected the paraffin. After the first injectior 
although it was copious—the wrinkle remained. She m: 


Continued on Page 154 
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How 


to Shampoo 
Your Hair 
r roperly 


How You Can Make Your Hair Beau- 
liful—Keep It Soft and Silky, Bright, 


Fresh-Looking and Luxuriant 


HE beauty of your hair depends upon 
the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always the 
most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the 
real life and lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth 


less, 


and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft and 
silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
ommon in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soor 


lries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it 
That is why women, every 
where. now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo 


his clear, pure 


discriminating 


and entirely greaseless product 
innot possibly injure, and it 
the scalp or make the hair 
how often you use it 
If you want to see how really 
attractive you can make your 
follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, put two or 


does not dry 
brittle, no matter 


beautiful and 
hair look, just 


three teaspoonfuls of 

Mulsified in a cup or glass with a littlhe warm 
water. Then wet the hair and scalp with clear 
warm water. Pour the Mulsified evenly over 
the hair and rub it thoroughly all over the scalp 
and throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small 
particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly 
fresh warm water. 
another application of Mulsified, 


always using clear, 
Then use 
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igain working up a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washin 
the hair, but sometimes the third is necessary. 


You can easily tell when the hair is perfectly 


clean, for it will be soft and silky in the water. 
Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
HIS is very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be rinsed 
in at least two changes of good warm water and 
followed with a rinsing in cold water 
\fter a Mulsified shampoo uw 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of being thicker and heavier 


than it is 


If you want to always be remembered for 


your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each week for a Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular weekly 


shampooing will keep the scalp soft and the hair 


fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage— and it will be noticed 
and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any 
toilet counter, anywhere in the 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months 


Keeping A Child's 
De cgperens should be taught, early in life, 


A that proper care of the hair is essential. 

The hair and scalp should be kept pe rfectly 
clean to insure a healthy, vigorous scalp and a 
fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your children into 
the habit of shampooing 
their hair regularly once 
a week. Put two or 
three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or 


goods world 


Hair Beautiful 


drug store or 


MULSIFIED 











Use plenty of lather. 
it in thoroughly and briskly 





Rub 


with the finger tips 








The final rinsing should 
leave the hair soft and 
silky in the water 



























When thoroughly clean, 


wet hair fairly squé aks 

, 

when you pull it through 
your fingers 














glass with a 
hair and sealp wit 
the Mulsified over the 
ously with the 
stimulate the scalp, make 
creamy lather and cle 
It takes only a tew 
when through. 


little warm 


Lips 


h ( le al 
hair 
of the 


‘anse the 
seconds to rinse it 


© tke Rw. co 

water Then wet the 
Warm water. Pout 
and rub it in vigor- 

fingers. This will 
an abundance of rich, 
hair thoroughly. 
all out 


You will be surprised how this regular weekly 


shampooing with Mulsifi 
hair and 
‘aching your 


pearance of the 
vou will be te 
child a habit that will be 
appreciated in after-life, 
foraluxuriant head of hair 
every man 
and woman feels mighty 
proud of. 
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The Beletan Fivins 


Fold-A-Way Dolls 
Designed by Jessie Louise Taylor 


The story of the Twins is on page 46 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING FOLD-A-WAY DOLLS 


Mount dolls on old magazine cover or letterhead. When thoroughly 
dry cut out all around dark outline and cut into lines on base to make 
the locks Also cut slits in body into which the dress tabs fit. Fold over 

jotted li at the top of the head and the dotted line 
at the feet, but in opposite directions, as shown on the little figur« 
Bring bases together and slide locks from one side into the slits on the 
op 


directly or 


pos Doll will then stand alone 
The clot need not be mounted, but will last longer if mounted on 
efore cutting out. Cut into the slits and fold directly on 
Ls Re hil 
clothes will then go on and off almost like your own 
nts 
The cap should be folded, cut out and tipped with paste, so that 
e back will stick to the front part below the slit 
When the pack is cut out and pasted together hang over stick held 
so & 
yy boy. 


LDA WAY 
PATENTO) 
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June 2 
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A cream to give your skin a special freshness 
and really hold the powder | 
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f J at 22 cp 
A totally different cream 
for thorough cleansing 
i 1 = 1 
i Unless your skin is kept thoroughly clean it will 
i 1 1 _ .a 
| become dull or muddy looking. Dust and fine par 
: 
ticles of dirt bore deep into the pores — too deep for 
ordinary washing to remove. If you allow this deep 
est dirt to stay, blackheads may form. 

Every day your pores collect this dirt. When you 
take a dusty railroad or motor trip they collect more 
than usual. To remove every trace of dirt and ba 
grime you must use a good cold cream with just the 
necessary amount of oil—Pond’s Cold Cream. This 
delicate cream is very light to the touch, it is snowv- 
white—no greasy smell—altogether delightful to use. 

Every night and whenever you come in from a 
dusty trip, smooth this cream into your face. It 
will work its way into your pores and out again, 
bringing every bit of dirt with it. Then wipe your 
tace gently Ww th a soft ciotn you will be astonished 
at the grime and realize what a thorough cle insing 
tn € has given 

stadia J 
YOME THING to make the skin look its would not get sn \ ind that the p« wael 
J best at a moment’s notice. Every woman would stay on! 
wants to know about it 
99 ’ op) or r€ . ’ ior 
Something that will actually make your Why powder does not stay on longer 
skin feel and /ook softer and smoother the Powder put directly on the skin does not stay 
moment you apply it. Poo much of it clings in spots. Some of it catches 
P , , } » 
° } on little roug Dix S and soon S OT icaving 
Only a cream that your skin can absorb iy gg agence | ree ‘ 
“a , our fa shiny agal This roughness of thx 
will do this instantly. This cream is Pond’s or a a eases asian 
, , . SKIN S irtace S Iten s sugnt you cannot set 
Vanishing Cream made tf ingredients . ie 
. 7 , t Ww { re OTNILY 
famous for their soothing effect on the sk ; > 
1 | \ Wa \ | \ Pp ( 
be o f shat 
( f 
its ha wav tli tl 
' , a i aT wde1 | 
absorbed immediately P ‘ - A 
Always before you go out or wheney | W ta tor hon B 
you want to appear especially well, smooth No one cream. - (jimtan oll of ( 
. ) 
| 1] 4 
on a little of this light cream. You will properties necessary tO Keep you kK perfect ‘ 
notice the moment you apply if to vour condition kor thorough cleansing you need a 
cheeks what a freshened feeling it gives you. cream with an oily base, the very property that 
wane . . . : : I mish y , n ) 7 . j 
That tired look disappears and your ski is impossible in a vanishing cream. Ponds ( " 
: Cream has just the necessary amount of oil. 
looks clear—it will feel firm and rested. J , 3 
. . . _ . . [These creams are be ith so fine in texture they 
It is indispensable for evening use, as tt 


' id cannot clog the pores. They cannot promote the 
makes your skin look its best immediately. I I 


growth of hair. You can get them in Jars or tubes 
How many times, especially when you f 


of convenient size at any drug or department bow 


were dancing, you have wished your tact stor Che Pond’s Extract Co... New York 


GENEROUS TUBES — MAIL COUPON TODAY 


PONDS os 
Cold Cream ..... ee 
Vanishing Cream . 











AIHE bugaboo of heredity has been held 
over our heads for so many generations 
that it is hard for us to see it as it* 
really is. The ideas we have concerning 
it are nine-tenths an outgrowth of gos- 
sip that has been handed down from one 
generation to the next. The things we 

can inherit and that stay by us through 

oul few that they may almost 
cepted as a matter of course and then forgotten. 
for instance, 








life are so be ac 


out 


Race, 
is the strongest inherited characteristic we 


know. The child of Japanese parents will always be 
Japanese; the child of colored parents will always be 
colored. In our own country the race groups have been 


so intermingled that a child may inherit racial char- 
acteristics of one or more groups, but at any rate we 


a&¢ 
rarely ashamed of our heredity in this respect. It re 
lates almost wholly to the physi il side: hat is, what 
evel physi | characteristics the race may have are apt 


. “ft 
to be handed down from one generation to another, 
but racial traits are not so apt to be inherited, and they 
may be greatly modified if they are. Personal looks— 
that is, whether a person is tall or short or has a large 
nose or a small one—color of hair and eyes and the gen- 
eral characteristics of the features may show a blend- 
ing of many ancestors. 

But the interesting thing for us to remember is that, 
whatever we may get from our families or our pro- 
genitors, it is mainly in the line of some physical im- 
pression. We have pretty definitely established the fact 
that disease cannot be inherited; that is, any particular 
kind of disease, although thousands of babies are born 
with poor vitality because their mothers’ health was 
poor during the months of pregnancy. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, this is not an inheritance at all, but 
simply a result of wrong living, and may easily be over- 
come. Mental defect can be inherited. If idiots or 
imbeciles are allowed to marry, their children nearly 
always will show some mental taint or deviation from 
the normal. Such cases, however, are the exception, 
and we are talking now about the ordinary baby born 
to the normal, average family. 

I have not attempted to go into the intricacies of 
heredity. A great deal might be said on the subject, 
but what I am trying to do is to disabuse the minds of 
mothers of the idea that their babies inherit their per- 
sonal characteristics, their tendencies, their abilities or 
their ideats of life. More and more it is evident that 
with very few exceptions we are just what our environ- 
ment makes us. This is the striking fact back of our 
efforts to assimilate the vast hordes of alien races that 
are coming to our shores and being made part of us. 

It is what Americanization means when practiced on 
such a large scale. It is giving to these foreign groups the 
kind of mental and moral, social and physical surroundings 
that will make them fit to be Americans and to take thei 
places as citizens of this country. 

We have forgotten sometimes, I think, that exactly the 
same thing holds good with babies. When they open their 
eyes for the first time on this world they are in the same 
position of requiring adjustment to their environment 
the immigrant is who gets his first glimpse of his new life on 
Ellis Island; only with the baby we have a great advantage. 


as 


Because his environment is much more limited, we can 
control it to a much greater extent, as we do not have to 
eradicate any preconceived opinions or ick This is the 
comforting thought about every new baby, that his charac 


ter, his individuality, his health and therefore his chances of 


happiness in life can be pretty much what he makes it or what 
we make it for him Che last is very important, because the 
baby really cannot make his environment at all 


The Most Important Thing for the Baby 


TT’HE human baby is the most helpless of all new living 
things in the world. Moreover, his period of helpless- 
ness lasts longer than it does with any other species. During 
the time that he is helpless he must rely wholly upon what 
others do for him, and creating the right kind of surroundings 
during his early life is, | venture to say, almost the most 
important thing that we can do for him. 
When I speak of surroundings or environment with regard 
to the baby I mean everything that comes into his world 
or with which he comes in contact. His quickly developing 


mentality and power of understanding things need simpk 
and beautiful surroundings. His physical well-being and 
health need an environment that is clean, wholesome and 
habit-forming. His stability and poise in later life will 


depend very largely upon his right training during these 
early ind the conduct of the people with whom he 
comes in contact, 

It is impossible to tell how early in life 
take of the things about him. 
tells us that a baby’s impressions com« 
we have ever thought possible. | 


years 
a baby be gins to 
notice Modern psychology 

much earlier than 
venture to say that im 
pressions are registering themselves in the new mind just as 


soon as the baby has become a living and breathing individ 
ual The first ery that the baby gives in response to an 
instinctive desire for air; sucking the thumb is in respons 


to an equally insistent desire for food, and the baby knows 
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instinctively whether his cries are bringing him what he 
wants and whether or not he can get his desires in that way 
in future. 

We have known for a good many years that the way to 
begin establishing regular habits in babyhood is at the time 
of birth. We are now beginning to find out that not a single 
impression the baby receives at this time is lost. They may 
not be conscious and the impressions may not be remembered, 
but they are stored up somewhere in that curious, remote, 
inner part of us which has sometimes been called the “ 
conscious mind.’’ So we have every reason to believe that 
the baby looks out upon his new world with seeing eyes, and 
our responsibility for having him see and feel and experien 
only the beautiful and the right and the 
lent. 

It is not my purpose just now to talk about training for 
good habits, yet it is a subject that is verv closely allied to 
the one 


sub- 


whole SOT is 


increasingly 


evict 


we are considering. Training for good habits inspires 
a certain volition or willingness to help on the baby’s part, 
while these early months of the first year of life are mainly 
concerned with the baby’s acquiescence, to a great extent, 
in what we are doing for him. Because all the types of 
surroundings and environment I have spoken of are apt to 
be of such vast importance in the child’s whole life, we ought 
to consider very carefully everything we are going to do for 
our new baby and how we are to surround him so that he 
gets the best start possible. 

All wise mothers give some thought in advance to the 
provision of a place of his own for the baby during his early 
years. We know that he needs peace and quiet. If it is at all 
possible we want him to have a room of his own. The things 
that have to do with his well-being should be few and simple 
and he have everything that is necessary to 
his health. material surroundings are important; that 


should issure 
rhe 

is, the room, its furnishings and the clothing of the baby. 
Kegular hours, right feeding and plenty of sleep are essential. 
However, too many mothers waste energy, time and money 
in preparing an elaborate equipment for the new arrival. 
The point | would like to make clear is that it is thought 
rather than money that is essential in giving our baby the 
environment he ought to have. 

First of all, let us take up the things that have to do with 
his new home. In these days of apartment-house life the 
city dweller i§ rarely able to afford a separate room for the 
baby, vet, if it is at all possible to do this, I would strongly 
idvise it. It is economy in the long run, not only for the good 
of the baby but the of the rest of the 
family, because only too often the advent of the new baby is 


ilso. for happiness 
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allowed to upset the regular household routine to 
wholly unnecessary extent. The room used need not | 
large, but it must be well ventilated; that is, it must no! 
only have one or more windows, but these windows mus! 
be kept open day and night except in the most severe « 
inclement weather. 

The baby’s crib or bed should be placed at tl 
farther end of the room so that there is no direct drat 
If it seems difficult to arrange this, try placing a sm 
screen, made of a clotheshorse covered with white mu 
lin, around the head of the bed. This is much bett 
than lining the sides of the crib, as the latter is apt 
keep the air off altogether. If there is much wind t! 
use of a windowboard is advised. This is a strip 
board about six inches high and the width of the wi 
dow. The lower sash should be raised, the 
slipped into place under it, and the sash lowered 
meet it. The air will then come in between the low 
ind upper sashes in sufficient quantity to assure vent 
lation under such circumstances. In warm weather tl 
windows should be thrown wide open, but kept we 
screened against flies and mosquitoes. This does no 
mean that the baby’s room need be cold. If you a: 
blessed with an open fireplace, so much the better; but 
not, the register or radiator should provide the propx 
heat. Oil stoves and gas stoves should not be use 


boat 









rob 





unless absolutely necessary, and then only if there 

free access of air. During the early months the ten 
perature of the baby’s room should be from 66 to 6) 
degrees in the daytime and from 64 to 65 at night, bu 
after the first two months the night temperature shoul 
be gradually reduced to as low as 50 to 55 degrees. A 
thermometer should be hung at the head of the baby’s 
crib and the temperature read from that location. 


The Bed and the Pro per Surroundings 


HAT brings us to a consideration of the bed and 
the bed clothing. The former may be almost any- 
thing the child can sleep in. A clothes basket or large 
box does very well in early babyhood. I have even seen 
a bureau drawer or soap box used, and a most attractiv: 
bassinet evolved from it. Later an iron crib with hig! 
sides affords better protection, particularly if the baby 
is active. The mattress should be smooth and fir 
preferably of hair. Pillows are not necessary; in fact 
they had better not be used at all until childhood i 
well over. The bed covering should be light and war: 
and pinned down loosely with large safety pins, leaving 
the baby plenty of room to move, but making it in 
possible for him to throw the clothes off his body. |: 
very cold weather a warm water bottle, well protect: 
should be placed at the foot of the bed. In any event, th« 
mother should always notice whether the baby’s hands a: 
feet are warm during the time he is in the crib. 

Two things that babies are most sensitive to are brigh 
light and sound. For that reason a direct light should neve 
be allowed to shine into the baby’s eyes. During the firs 
two or three weeks the nursery should be well shaded; an 
when the baby goes outdoors it is well to have the top of tl 
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carriage fairly well lowered and see that he is never place 
where the direct sunlight can shine into his face. 

rhe relation of babies to noise has been vastly misunds 
Lh said before that the routine of the househo 
should not be upset because of the baby, and that is tri 
he normal, ordinary noises that any family are apt to mal 
in the course of their daily life can go on without restraint 
far baby is concerned. He will get used to them almo 
it once, and they will rarely if ever disturb him. 


stood. ive 


is the 


If tl 
baby, however, is kept in unnatural quiet and protect | 
from all noise, the slightest sound will be apt to irritate] 
him. This is a sure way to make his nerves exceeding | 


sensitive to any sound disturbance, and is an even surer wi 
to set the entire family’s nerves on edge. All this does n 
mean that an uproar should be kept up. I am thinking 
simply of the ordinary sounds that have to go on in tl 
conduct of any household. The thing that hurts the bal 
is the sudden, sharp, unnecessary noise in his immediat: 
vicinity. It is not overcoddling the baby to go in and out o 
his room quietly, and to avoid startling him with anything 
boisterous. There is hardly any object I can think of mot 
pitiable than seeing a baby who cannot help himself being 
poked in the ribs, roared at, tickled, jumped up and dow 
or otherwise treated in a manner that no adult would da 
to try on another person who was anything near his ow 
size, without danger of immediate and drastic retaliation 

I could submit a long and detailed list of the things thi 
might go into the modern nursery. The main point to r 
member is, that nothing goes into the baby's room that is 
not going to be used, that is not easily washable and that is 
not of the utmost simplicity. Above all, the fewer things th: 
better. The main essentials are the crib or bassinet, a lo 
chair without arms, a low table about thirty-six by twenty 
four inches and not over two feet in height, two shelves ; 
convenient heights over the table, a small rack or burea 
for the baby’s clothes, a tin or rubber bathtub which ma 
be kept under the table when not in use, two wash basin 
two pails with cover for the diapers, and a wall thermomet« 


Continued on Page 126 
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Among other items trans- 


of equipment are the 


rata 


mission lock, cowl ventilator, drum type headlamps 


and parking lamps, windshield weper, nickeled 


scuff plates on running boards, covered metal 


shade. rear rision mirro heate nickeled 
wheel 


spider, vil] windou had: " gasoline aug 
and combination clock and speedometer on instru 
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ment board, roof covering of latest design and 


material, extra gasoline capacity for louring 
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The Six-Glinder Touring Sedan 


Built primarily for de 
six-cylinder, five-passenger Touring Sedan, offers a degree of comfort unsur- 
passed by the highest priced cars. 


luxe touring, this newest of Buick models, the 


well-knit 


cantilever springs absorb and soften the jars 


Its rugged, metal-covered body, custom-made by Fisher, and the 
chassis with its distinctive new 
and jolts of cross-country travel 


Five passengers may ride in the Touring Sedan in utmost comfort, yet in 
conversation range. The individual front seats and the broad rear seat are 
deeply upholstered in plush. A single wide door on either side affords easy 
entrance and permits the use of two large plate glass windows, thus offering 
the passenger a wider range of vision. 


The Touring Sedan is provided with a smart trunk carried upon a sturdy rack 
in the rear, with nickeled guard rails to protect the body. 


To drive the Touring Sedan is a relaxation. The refined Valve-in-Head motor 
performs with a new smoothness and flexibility, the steering position is ideal, 
the long control lever is within easy reach, the handsome instrument board 
is replete with every device for convenience. 

Conspicuous even among the fourteen fine cars bearing the Buick 
nameplate for 1923, the five-passenger, six-cylinder Touring Sedan provides 





traditional Buick excellence in a cross-country car of great distinction. 
LES ARE awib. te. BUICK WILL SaUiLD 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuiint, Micuican 


Division of General Wotors Corporation 
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GIRDLE 


he alt-elastic corset 
“If you desire to wear present styles to 
the best advantage, vou must wear a 


Treo Girdle’’—said a Fifth Avenue mo 
diste to one of her fashionable customers 


ure the supple, vouthtu nes, the f : 
etek a = 
pre 
If vou \ 
| 
| 
( (; ‘*Feature 
Strip’ 
pie 
‘ t ~ ly t “Anchor 
Band” ot t t t vaist which 


pre 


Manufactured by 
TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Address, Eisman & Cx loronto 
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were meow |OMING home to live after 

Ra ¥d| you have spent years away 
from home at school or col 
lege or in business is not 
easy. There is only One 


















re x § thing in the way of read 
(pm 2 SHA! justment more difficult, and 
Bdes 1 ne al that is, coming home to live 


iter you have been married and 
have had a home of your own 
The real reason back of all the 
some in 
1) H lace no longe 
to belong to vou You have 


re Vital part in it; and 


- 


no comp lling part 
ou, even though, tor money 
or for family reasons or 


tor | re on vO 


| 

l onane lor the family 1 
different from the old unquestioning, taking 
things-for-granted fondness. Your attitude 
is more critical and more dutiful and less 
interested, and their attitude is also more 
critical and also a little irritatingly wistful, 
as though they tried not to be demanding 
and yet were always wishing for something 
in you that you cannot produce. 

Outside the family, among the family 
friends and the townsfolk generally, you are 
almost forced into an attitude of criticalness 
by a sort of conspiracy of bantering ques- 
tioning as to how you like being back. Your 
aving that you like being back very much 
does not seem to settle things « xactly. You 
are somehow expected to prove your delight 
by doing something ecstatic and apprecia 
tive. The whole attitude bores and irritates 
you 

Po be bored is one of the most tragic of 


fates, and even to think you are bored is to 
ro very near to touching bottom in the way 
no comfort 


of endurance, because there are 


or bei 


r compensations or heroic reward 
bored 
() rse [ ki { t one px CX 
nee thi fe is never ver 
© cr 1% Ol I realize, too, that 
of eliminating ‘‘ boredom in the hom« 
I, although it worked in my case to per 
( I not n ister’s way and might 
pt ( ec tortwent girl out of twenty 
( ! ther ome differently constitute 


at the principle is the same 
any Case, while the 
of the rainbow 

My point in recounting My eXpericncs 


means May 14 


erent as the colors 


not to urge its duplication by a girl who 
ilering tron lil ( sc of “the bore but 
to point out that the root of my cure lay in 
{ | I gave something to my hom«e 
rea ked and not ( | 





tremity of being bored wit 

ine otherwise | would not have mack 
L to pert t the interest there that 
liscovered for my elf, and in that case 





e been the poorer, ind so would 
my home Both it and IT would have lacked 


1 t garden that I created and took care of 
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When Your Ftome 


1s Not 


y; but with 
out actually saying so she conveyed the im 
pre ssion that in the heart of the Adirondacks 
and on the edge of a trackless forest a seed 
catalogue flower garden of the conventional 
sort was both out of place and a curious 
waste of time. The other children, nearer my 
own age when I came out of school, were 
frankly not interested in my garden either 
as an improvement to the place or as an 
occupation for themselves; so IT had a free 
foot both as to inventing my activity and a 
to converting my) prejudiced or inditferent 
audience. 


arranging wild flowers charmingly; 


The ‘Result Vas I] hole SOINe 
KNOW now that that 


some expr rience. Italway 


| 
a very whok 





sIsa wholesom« 


experience for a none-too-humble young 


person to be obliged to “make good” before 


the most critical audience in all the orld, 
ind that is what one’s family i lor two 
Cal I not al ed lo { rie 
1 t ot the ol r | 

My ttle th pat 1 mu 
the edas hy em ‘ ic] 
ippened t « | ( rol tin 
( ( I ine | t r- pipe t 
ta ment ™ to | 1 pick 
( ( er 1 1 ( 1 | 1 ( 
a ood deal ‘ I p 
( hi il Ce It ery 1 
Lest « I iIncerl ( ( not 
much due to the { . I 

the famil trust ) 

Howeve ( | | I 
came < 2 4 that { 1 
There ed in the ol eat hed to tl 

{ rl Dre ent A 
I] 
1] I 
1 ‘ ( 

}? if to his t ( ent 

lwa iwerstood = be ‘ { 
hatever flower ( ed el cr lor ( 
or to give away were ls lor the pick ne. Te 
liked the feeling ol sel proprietor mW and 
never transgressed it by a careless liberty 


Phe result of our pleasant companioning 
over flowers was that he became my tirm ally 


t 
{ { ] 
my care He had a gre tinct for pla 
i hi life a lick ul made hit nL 
larl re of the lune ol etti ) 
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He especially liked it because it was the 
approach to a tree that he had come very 
near to deifying—a very graceful maple that 
turned red before any of the other trees, and 


i wine red at that, of a lovely translucent 
quality. He had vritten a poem to the tret 
nd when he could gather strength to clim! 
the Il he would take pecially privileged 
parties up to share his joy in it 
beauty Woe to those vho failed 
to enter into t + + or talked 
| nyt else t the tre 
( nt of it rT iO pre 
Ul I Imost hal 
( pott t he ested tome 


‘dig in” there and construct the 
first terrace along what later became a veri 
table sunken garden, the flowers filling al! the 
long, ribbonlike inclosure with bloom and 
gradually overflowing in color the banks and 
meadow above. 

\nd as you cannot have a flower garde1 
vithout a stretch of smooth green all about 
and as smooth green grass means fruit trees 
and bordered paths and roads’? the rough 
pasture land and half clearing that had once 
surrounded our mountain farmhouse came 
gradually to be a garden spot in itself, from 
vhich one looked out on the great mountains 
and wooded hills And that, once it wa 
established was to be the 
a view; so that 
gradually there crept into the house itself a 
more tinished arrangement, the old idea that 
roughness and simplicity were synonymous 
going little by little into the discard 

Phat had beet originally what had made 
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Finding oneself that i becoming 
re of one’s capabilities and getting one’ 
world to accept that appraisement, is not 


Cas\ It take lot of faith in onese lf, lor one 
thing, and a lot of steady pull against well 
meant Oppositior for another thing. he 


temptation te nd say ‘*What’s the 


Wel { | | the etfort is to make 


¢ for ourselves in our world that we can 
fill better than anvone els« And it is not 
done by jostling anyone else out of his or het 
pla ( either 1 done by creating place 
of one’ er owl That is not being selfisl 
( It up; It iscomil 
I il I i t 
| estlessness of the girl in her twenties, 
\ bei bored, is the natural 
restlessne of force tinding a place. Once 
e finds it ( ll not be bored 
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| Some women retain .#*? 


: Now Science says: 








il 
: > should lose the 
a No One snou OSE e 
i" 
2 2 t 
r joy of real hea 
Tie 
mh: we ; 
ie We all know women—some in their fifties—who 
still keep the vigor and animation of youth 
Yet many of us—nervous, ‘“‘run down,”’ irritable 
the even in our twenties and thirties—fear we have 
: lost it forever. 
Lhe . 
aad Why the difference? 
d ape 
ind Health and vitality should be natura/, not ex- 
” ceptional; sickness and weakness are always due to 
“ some violation of Nature’s law. 
Cee 
igh The two most important needs in the world 
nee 
im What we call “‘life’’ is really a double process. 
om . ° ° . 
ira First, the living cells that form our bodies must 
was be constantly fed and nourished. 
~e Second, the poisonous waste products that ac- 
lat 
fa cumulate must be regularly removed. 
hat Check either of these processes even temporarily, 
— and the body is weakened. Nourishment and elimi- 
= nation—these are the two most important duties in 
om the world. 
Wwe And yet the bodies of millions of people are either 
: peoy 


ite half starved or clogged up! Premature age, intestinal 
at disorders, skin disturbances, and all the ills we attrib- 
ute to ‘‘run-down condition’’ are the result. 


A simple food which helps the body 
perform these vital functions 


Now Science tells us that in the cells of a tiny living 
plant—fresh yeast—are hidden the mysterious ele- 
ments which help the body perform these two vital 
functions: help it to secure its proper nourishment, 
” and help it to keep the system clean. 

This simple fresh food—Fleischmann’s Yeast—is being 
prescribed by leading physicians and hospitals throughout 





‘Nervous, ‘run down,’ irritable ever 















he countr te hainine i aa of men and womer 
np the country It is he ping thousan s {f men and women in our twenties and thirties 
attain a health and vigor which they had thought impossi 
ble It supplies the factors in diet for which thousands of 
stem ie tarvinge—factors which also gently but surely Appetite and digestion stimulated 
cle et ) f > te I r med : 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 1 food, not medicine It ‘ mak ‘ 
| not t vernight Nature 10¢€ not work that w But it Fle y f p 
tw r thre ik ] ite eg larl Vel pe! 1 t the red t; I + + t 
time, will achieve positively incredible results get 
. : ae vy is ‘‘toned”’ and built up ' 
Gradually the whole body 1 te = Laxatives made unnecessary 
mol Regular daily elimination is assured. With richer, purer a ea oe ‘ hy ee 
, : ; Spas 2 Fleischmann Y« naturall nd perma 
re blood, lassitude vanishes—and you know once more the joy nently what drus t their best do only artificially and for 
was of glowing vibrant health a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases respond to 
vay ‘ , . of 
: Go to your grocer today Get two or three it and normal functions are restored in from 3 days to 
. Ps ° ; ’ r re Jeonle all over mintry are telling haw Mlai 
ming days’ supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast, and keep weeks. People all over th intry at lling how Fleisch 
; , ann’s Yeast ped them 
e's it in a cool dry place. Start at once to know mann’s Yeast has helped ther 
not r rer 2s 2¢ . > IN spe . ‘otal Me = 
* what real health means. THE FLEISCHMANN Skin and complexion cleared 
r one ComPANY, Dept. 110, 701 Washington Street, ' , , , 
wel , A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are 
The New York City. usually signs that your vitality is being lowered ‘leisch 
s the mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regular 
elimination 1 wonderful corrective for the listurbar 
nake 
e can An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’ s 
; not Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 
r her SEND THIS COUPON FOR IT TODAY 
place > 
elfish * . a - = oases — 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
min 
Dept. 110, 701 Washington Street 
ti New York, N.Y 
nties, ; 
tural Please send me free booklet The New Img ’ Y ) 
ural 
C)nece 
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Eat it plain—or . 
spread it on crackers Stree 
- or mix it with Cit 
water or milk 
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Fragrance of flowers and sunny fields, and 
the freshness of the out-of-doors—that is 


the loveliness of the American woman. 
And how can this be best expressed in the 


perfume you make your favorite? 


Te HOUSE OF COLGATE, appreciating what best ex- 
presses the American temperament, brings precious essences 
from flower fields of Southern France and from Far Eastern 
gardens, 


and blends them into lovely perfumes, among 


them Florient, the fashionable favorite. 


Florient, you may remember, gained first place in a 


competition with well known foreign perfumes, when 


tested by an impartial jury of women. You, too, will 


find in Florient a true expression of American loveliness. 


Many women used to be prejudiced against American 


perfumes because of the foreign perfume tradition. If you 
are one of those, let us send you the details of the 


Test Set 


famous 


Perfume Test and a miniature , so that you may 


compare the fragrance of Colgate perfumes with the one you 
are now using. (Please enclose 2c stamp for mailing.) 
COLGATE & CO., 


Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


COLGATE’S PERFUMES 
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Iu tration by the A uti } 
A\UCKED snugly away among the reached one of the great dock ere oce 
green Connecticut hills a few teamships come in 
miles from the city of New Yorl lar down the harbor they could see an im 
there stands a little old white farn mense white plume rising from the smoke 
i] house with green blinds at tl tacks of a great steamer flying the American 
a apn gay Mal door with a cross on it la On and on she came, turned slowly 
The house was built when this country was tbout in midchannel, and with flags flying 
n English colony, and the door was made in ii the band on deck playing the Star 
that | se it was thought that perhay Spangled Banner, moved in beside the pier 
e cre protect \ plank 
pe t I I 
from es «(OT il pridae he chasm be 
evil influence. There 1 (i tween ship and shore, 
a black iron latch on INA and a living stream of 
the door, and if you S7i3e human beings immedi- 
had lifted it one spring Y ately began pouring 
morning in 1919 and / at . over it. 
gone into the kitchen : } ; Breathlessly Mother 
you would have found x | 5 Van Hove and the 
three people all work- q t)d, twins scanned each 
ing away as if their TRA AS face. ‘There he is, 
lives depended on it. XY 2~y{) there he is!”’ shouted 
There was Mother ee. Uncle Paul at last. 
Van Hove cutting slices Pty So “Qn the lower deck; 
of bread from a huge Loge Le look! He sees us; he’s 
loaf, spreading them ; ey i waving his hand.”’ 
with butter and pack 
ing them in a larg: a= N A MOMENT the 
pasteboard box, te eves of Mother Van 
gether with cheese and Hove and the twins 
raspberry jam, cookies had found him too, 
and other good things to eat. Meanwhile and wireless smiles and kisses were tossed 
Jan and Marie, her twelve year -old twin back and forth as Father Van Hove came 
children, were washing and drying the few nearer to the gangplank. 
breakfast dishes with the speed of firen rhen a strange thing happened. The head 
going to a fire ‘ log with long silky rs suddenly ap 
“Uncle Paul and Aunt Julie may be her peal thove the rail beside Father Van 
il minute now said Mother Va 1 Ho VC H ce Ing IlK¢ i fl in i breeze 
e buttered the last slic« They id to ehind hi 
have a cup ol cotlee ready for them at seve! ‘Pick hid reamed Mari 
id be ready to jump right into the car, for With a jovful howl of recognition the dog 
there’s no telling just what time the boat rl ] imself fre {ror is le I sprang 
vill retin; and I wouldn’ t miss being on the 1px ( nd, bounding over the narrow 
plier waen father’s sl ip comes sailing up t mace Dt vet the boat d the pier lande 
irbor for anything.” on the dock beside Jan and Marie 
ti lk iped upon |! t one the the other ot 
H, MOTHER, I'm so excited iid =the children, kissir them with wet dog 
Marie ‘To think that this very night I St le WI barks t one end of his 
we shall all be together She hid her face body ind wag it the other he tned to ex 
on her mother’s arm for aninstant, overcome — press his joy. 
by the memory of the ferrible months during Then Father Van Hove, his face beaming 
the war when sd aoe had been in the e the rising sun, came hurrying down the 
trenches and she ; 1 Jan had wandered, tw plank, it with the bark Fidel 
forlorn little refugees, searching for their nd the sl the cl en there w uch 
other, who had been swept away from ther irlwi ippine on that pier that 
l the Ger il I ( yned eler turn n the r | 
HH mother patt Y t " e at re ( 
Phe E Ci It r D ( 
( t I rhe | es H 
I re | ] e | ( fk N | ( iT oon 
Dp i | t I ] e Bro Uncle 
| ) \ » I 1 bee lit ist I to Paul ré 1 e he 1 il parl ind t nd 
I I n ead ( e do ecluded spot where the could eat their 
There they come!’ he shouted ‘lL hear the picnic lunch. The children shared their sand 
car.’’ He was out of the house in a twinkling viches with Fidel, while Father Van Hove 
vith Marie following « lose fter him told them all his adventures in the sad Old 
For the next ten minutes there was ; World from which he had just returned. 
great commotion in the little house. ‘‘Marie,”’ ‘Did you see granny?” was the first ques 
commanded Mother Van Hove, ‘“‘setasaucer tion the twins asked. 
of milk under the stove for the cat, and ‘Yes,’ said Father Van Hove. “I followed 


shut Fidel She stopped suddenly and 





struck her hand to her forehead. ‘* Bless me, 
hat ca I be talking about! I’m forever 
pe iking about that dog as if he were here.”’ 
Oh, mother,” said Marie, ‘do you sup 
pose lather Ss seen grant d Fidel? 


N° DOUBT he tried to,’’ answered her 
ps mother, ‘“‘though of course to go 
through a town like Boom just asking for 
granny the eel woman, without knowing her 


other I 


ime, is a good deal like looking for a 

needle in a hayst ck.” 
In five minutes more the door with the 
cross on it had been shut and bolted. It was 


Uncle 


bright Sunday morning in May. 


Paul was a good driver, and they sped on 
ove mooth roads, past farms and villages 
through the outskirts of the citv. then 

ng many miles of pavement until they 


vour wanderings 
through Uncle 


, my dears, and gave granny, 
Paul’s kindness, substantial 


thanks for all she did for you. She is well 
and still selling eels.” 
It was three o'clock when at last they 


started back to the farm; and it was after five 
when they drove into the yard and stopped 


before the door with the cross on it. 


That night, after they had all had their 
supper together and Uncle Paul and Aunt 
Julie had driven away to their home, Jan 


said to his mother 
room tonight?” 
And Marie said: ‘I 
Mother Van Hove laughed. “We can’t 
divide Fidel,”’ she said, ‘‘so we'll leave all the 
doors open and let him go where he likes. 
And with the cross on the and 
Fidel within, surely 
this house on this or any other night.”’ 


‘May Fidel sleep in my 


want him too.”’ 


door outside 











no harm can come near 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
| COATS FOR WOMEN 


ues Y OU want them for the style—smart, easy lines, 


ywed 


ms, WE feminine touches You want them for the qual- 
me || ity—fine’ all-wool fabrics, tailored like our men’s 
md clothes You want them for their reasonable cost 


their j 
Aunt 


—_ | MOTOR COATS » FUR TRIMMED COATS - WRAPS » KNICKER SUITS » SPORT COATS 
COATS FOR SCHOOL GIRLS » RIDING HABITS « STREET COATS 
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“Your Skin Is Like This Leaf 


It Needs Only Natural Cleansing 


OW beautiful the woods appear 
after a gentle shower. Every 
leaf takes on a new touch of 

color. Nature’s bath, refreshing and 
invigorating, demands no drastic 
cleansing aid. 

Your skin is like a leaf. It has an 
outer and inner layer. It has pores 
that breathe and perspire, and cells 
that respond to the magic influence 
of heat and light. Are you keeping 
it clean in a natural manner, or are 
you subjecting it to the harmful 
effect of irritating color pigments 


and cheap perfumes so often found 
in impure and nondescript soaps ? 
To clean the pores, lather should be 
as mild as Nature's raindrops. 


Men and women who know that 
thorough cleanliness is the ftrst great 
step to bodily health use Fairy Soap. 
To them it means American white 
cleanliness. They know it to be 
soap in ils purest form. They find 
proof of purity in the fact that it is 
the whitest soap in the world. They 


revel in its gentle, pore-penetrating 


lather. They know that after its use 
they are really clean. 

Your skin is like a leaf. Treat it 
as such. Simple cleanliness will do 
far more for it than artificial cleanli- 
ness. [he fashion of white cleanliness is 
rapidly spreading among really clean 
and healthy people the world over. 

Wherever it appears, in toilet 
or bath, Fairy Soap is a graceful 
compliment to the household and 
to the user. 


THE NK. FAIR BANK company 


The Whitest Soap In the World—Soap In Its Purest Form 


EVERARD BATHS 
28 W. 28th Street, New York 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York C ity 


, 
Gentiemen 


The Turkish Bath represents bathing in its most scientific and 
hygienic form. It is a ‘‘ health’’ bath that cleanses and invigorates 
and its basic principle is to make the pores of the skin absolutely clean 

EVERARD BATHS have won country-wide indorsement of 
physicians and individuals because the facilities offered are up to date 
and unexcelled. In keeping with our policy to have nothing but the | 


best, we use FAIRY SOAP exclusively. 
Very truly yours, 


EVERARD BATHS 


ATS Scapa forgtf 


Manag r 


FAIRY SOAP 





HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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Fluman Nature in the Bible 
Con 


) 
nti nite a {7 om Page I¢ 


ind wisdom shall die with you.” (On the has been almost universally misunderstood 
lage this line was spoken with Ic an Job here appeals from hi contemporart 
lescribable tone of mingled wrath, in vho scorn him, to fut 
ienc ind liiering that the ( the 1 
t ntrollable | r Hi vill ap 
{ it il I 
I ired ( p \\ 
hut ( ired i | \ 
frie i] I ippar \ 
" 7 


the reproact! 
| liphaz, Bildad ar 


Zophar. 


ir wisdom 


Phe fact is that God 
does not need such 





persons as you to Oh th rd 
peak in His behalf; ‘ } 
you cannot understand ; sie , 

His ways; He does not | Eee 
always punish the wicked an i pe 1 |e the 
and help the good. There is : rock for ever! 

» formula for all occasions The For I know that mv redeemer 
ruth is that life is nothing but vanity and _ liveth, and that he shall stand at tl u 
sorrow, as meaningless as death Then out pon the earth 
| the dept! J ba l the eternal questior His pious visl has been fulf lle | Wi 

here vy better e than this miserabl understand Job better, and the homiletic 
} I t eason lor pe irr 
IT rean tT px i 

ction may rea l ment? As the best 
inswer to this question was made by Him Rain on the Ju tand on the Unjust 
vho spake as never man spake, I wish to , 
place together question and answer. the Fe hginnelige Naamathite, like a bird wit 

1estior sf the f irteent] chapter f lob aon tune poured ome more hot vor 

| ) el 
JO! ESTION ! 
\I l 
f Ss | il 

H it He 

iff 

B \ al 

| lt ( J 

]) t as | il i 
ST’S St : . 
( HRI | AN VI Ik } our Le rd: II 
| t t ist and ¢ 
Klipha 
| | 7 ro it 
| I 
; He 
- 
( H | 
| 
iit | | ( 
re my 
Bildad 
Ve Understand ‘fob Bette —— 
ently at! art 
pod original tock « patience Vas not attempt to I 
quite exhau ted *Niserable comforter Job then ! ‘ 
e . $9 aiscon cted ren 
are ve all l appeal from you to my Witn« : mnected :' 
: 1 t } 1 rut of speech but |} ‘ 
in heaven; for although my anguish com a beautiful figur per a 
itt] ( oO with the rer} ‘ 
from Him, He understands me, and you do NN to do with 1 \ H i 
1h te 


not. Your words are merely an addition t 
an already intolerable | 


e a man who is afraid to stop for 
burden : 
Hh | cad rather talk than lister Hi 
Bildad the Shuhite, having the sensitive anion 


s that sometime uccompanit 
irp| ré Cl ( ( ( 1 { ? t ‘ 
terrupted Job by telling . to keep st W he 

‘ 


and listen to words 


of | t 
, ; wahoo ~ nw 
poured out another diatribe or the wicked, Jol peecn 
od { for +} we! ‘ ld n But there \ OU } I 
predicting disaster tor those who would rt ery 
A > , 1 ; it ho }t ] een 
repent. Job told Bildad that he ought to b Buzite, w acl OM 
ashamed of himself for such talk r it . 
iendliness or understanding (‘ant l Job Oe im ‘ ttempt 
ee that while vou are delivering the : 
a ‘ 2 ne 
yvurses I am suffering horribly 
: he was Nngry eCAUSE ( | ec bursti 4 
Have pity upon me, have pity uy me, O ye with repressed rhetori nd had not had 











Dopce GRoTHERS 
BUSINESS COUPE 


A perfect combination of 
Smartness and serviceability. 


Women are immediately 
won by its grace of design, 
and by the convenience 
and good taste of the 
appointments. 


They are impressed, too, with 
its practical features; the 
light, sturdy, all-steel body— 
an absolutely new principle 
in coupe construction; the 
enduring quality of the 
enamel, baked on the surface 
of the steel at high tempera- 
ture; the genuine grain 
leather upholstery; the room- 
iness of the luggage compart- 
ments; the unusual width of 
the doors. 


Ie price £980.0 f o. b. Detroit 
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Its So Nice 
lo Get Home!” 


* honeymoon ends, the happy couple 
torward to the joyful homecoming, 
they may examine anew their gift 
ftts—-an Artcraft Chest of silverware 






in the exquisite Hostess Pattern 


H use ol Hi Imes Edwards. 


charm 1n this p ittern, 


touch ot distinction 


home 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO 


HOSTESS PATTERN 


Artcraft Presentation Chest 


TiMmiltleiagelate)s| 


Tama C@sMciihcclmrlitem ell (cMe(ceele-lilean 
contains 26 piece dinner set 


In Silver- Inlaid - $ 45.00 
In Super-Plate- $39.00 
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Ftuman Nature in the Bible 


(Continued from Pave 19) 


characteristic of the younger generation, is 
downright funny. 


I will answer also my part, I also will shew 
mine opinion 


} 
For I am full of matter, the spirit within me 


Beh 1, my belly Vine wi / 

ent; it re y t like new bottle 

I will speak, that | may be refreshed; I will 
open my lips and answer 


He was in terror lest Job should interrupt 

him before he got through; never was there 

a man who more loved to hear himself talk 

After he had been pouring out a steady 
oo 


torrent of words, it is evident that Job made 


an attempt to speal 1 Elihu cried hastil 
iar ti 

[ lIw ik 

If thou hast any thing to \ i wel 
speak, for I desire to justify thee 

If not, hearken unto me: hold thy peace, 
and I shall teach thee wisdom 


lVonders of Earth and Heavens 


Po was too amazed to speak, and Elihu 
went on endlessly, until he had exhausted 
not only the patience of Job, but the patience 
of God. 

The wind of Elihu had brought on a whirl- 
wind, and out of the storm came a great 
Voice, with language majestic and divine: 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will 
demand of thee, and answer thou m«e 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundatio 
of the earth? declare, if thou hast under 
standing 2 

Whereupon are the foundations thereof fas 
tened? or who laid the corner stone thereof; 

When the morning stars sang together, and 


all the ns of God shouted for joy 


Or who shut up the sea with doors, wher 
brake forth, as if it had issued out of the wor 
When I made the cloud the garment thereof 
nd thick darkness a swaddling! f 
And brake up for it n ( 
pl ce, and et bar d 
And 1, Hit] halt 
come but » further 
here shall thy proud \ 
be tayed 
Canst t in¢ 
weet I ol Ple 
de or ¢ } b 
iO 
Canst bring forth 
Ma roth I 
Sol r t th 
le Arct weit} } 


with tl 

( { 

i 

Le 
ft | 

l er 1 

| the gl I 

Ing spear | the shield 


He swalloweth the 
ground with fiercene 
and rage: neither beliey 
eth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet 

He saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha; and q 
} melleth the battle 

far off, the thunder of 


ie 


This glorious po- 
etry, setting forth the 
wonders of the earth and of the starry 
heavens, indicated the distance between the 
mind of man and the mind of God. Job, 
who had maintained an attitude of defiance 
to his three friends and doubtless an attitude 
of bewilderment to Elihu, now humbled him 
self in the presence of the works of God. 
‘IT abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ee 
asi 

Elipha; and his two friends received a 
merited rebuke from the Divine Voice and 





were informed that their wisdom was all 
foolishness; but Job would pray for them 
that their presumption might be forgiven. 
Chey were sadder and wiser for this « pe ri 
ence, and prepared a burnt offering 

Job forgave them, and it i pleasant i 
observe that at the moment when he praye 
for his old friends, his boils left him, and 
he was clean Prosperity returned to hin 
abundantly, his ons grew apace, and hi 
daughters were the fairest women in the land 
He lived one hundred and forty years after 
his memorable misfortune and greeted hi 
great-grandchildren. 

What Satan thought of all this is not r 

a a ar 


prol f left { 
I 


ere ( T pl l p eC! ( ( 
aid his last word 

Phe Song of Songs, called Solomon’s Song, 
is a collection of passionate Eastern lyrics 
dealing with love, courtship and marriage. 
It is curious that this very human poem, with 
its frank expression of desire and longing, 
should ever have been given a spiritual inter 
pretation. It is like a garden; it has the 
roses of love and the weeds of jealousy. 

The main theme is the worship of bodily 
beauty; the richly ornamental and odorous 
words take the form of a duet, in which the 
maiden and the man sing alternately in praise 
of the other’s charms. The girl looks shyly 
out through the lattice and sees with adora 
tion the approaching figure of her lover 
running to meet her, full of vigor, agility 
and grace. He is like a young hart leaping 
on the mountains. To the passionate eyes of 
the man, the maiden is as a fair lily among 
thistles, and he takes delight in her slender 
suppl sweetness 


rr RNEYS end in lovers’ meeting; it i 


the union of youth in springtime. Surely 


sect me as eal upon 
thine heart, as i seal 
ipon thine arm: for love 
is strong as death; jeal 
ousy Is cruel as the grave 
the coals thereof are 
coals of fire, which hath 
a most vehement flame 
Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can 
floods dre it: if 
in would giv ll tt 
tance of his house 
for love, it would utterly 
be contemned 


1} 
tne 


The Book of Psalms contains one hundred 
ind fifty lyr’cal poems. <A true lyric should 
have three distinct qualitic brevity, mel 


ody, unity. A lyrical poem should be fluently 


musical, singing spontaneously; and it should 


asarul repres¢ nt only one mood. This mood 


may not be characteristic of the author's 
usual men.al attitude, but it is his feeling at 
the time when he finds relief In expression, 
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Prof. A. P. Anderson 


Inventor of Puffed Grains 








Bubble Grains 


Puffed Rice is whole rice pufted to bubbles, 
8 times normal siz 

Airy, crisp and flimsy morsels which taste like 
toasted nuts 


This forms the finest cereal dainty breakfast 
ever brings. 
Mixed with fruit these flaky tidbits form a 


delightful blend. 


Feed Them Better 


More whole grains—more milk 





Steam Exploded 


; Puffed Wheat - , . steam explode 

You mothers read many an article nowa- Puffed Wheat is whole wheat with every Over 125 1 mn ste sions are caused in 
davs urging better feeding of children. Som«e food cell blasted. Digestion is made easy every kernel 
of our ablest authorities write them ind complete. That's the reason for puffing 

; , , to fit everv granule to fe | 
Investigations show that a large percent eranu 
ve of school cl re re Yi c rar ‘ P ic W he } ] ike s = 
11 1 1 , 1 P or 
} | | parable dIsl An there ( ew thing that ys 
Che mistakes are thes iid ; y 
Cl are! Cove pDerte! 
Too much bulky food that lacks nut 
. tam honld 1 rar : , y 

Food for small stomachs should he conc So with Putted Rice nother whol orain 4 
trated — 

ated. with every food cell exploded 

Too little milk—the premier food, rich in These are fascinating dainties—as flimsy 


all three vitamines. as snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. Crisp, 


Too little whole-grain diet The outer flaky, toasted bubble-grains which fairly 
grain coats, rich in needed minerals, are too melt away. 


frequently omitted. Children revel in them. They enjoy them 


in a dozen forms, morning, noon and night. 


16 foods in one And they mean whole-grain nutrition 





Whole wheat, for instance, contains 16 They make the milk dish tempting. No child 
needed elements. It is practically a complete who gets such foods in plenty can be under- 
food. fed. 
* 
Cr nd douse witl elted butter for hungr 


The Quaker Qals Gmpany sole Makers 
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This Book contains practical suggestions on how to 
make your home artistic, cheery and inviting. 


|| Fill out and mail this coupon for a FREE copy to: 
| S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L. H. 10, Racine, Wisconsin. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
\| Please send me postpaid your book on Home Beautify- 


ing and Wood Finishing. I usually employ the following 


The 
PROPER TREA’ 
for TMENT 
and 
FURNITURE 
Price 25¢ 
| Painter 
I] His Address 
|| My Nan 
My Address 


JOHNSON’S 


POLISHING WAX 


the brightening 
touch of Johnson's Polishing Wax. It 
will rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 
work, 


S. 7K JOHNSON 
* € so 
The Wood Finish PA bins 
RACING wis. USA 



































Every room. needs 


and give 
your home an air of immaculate clean- 


liness. 


floors and linoleum, 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax im- 
parts a velvety, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. 
dry, 


It gives a hard, 
oil-less polish which will not col- 
lect dust or show finger prints. 


» Your linoleum will 
é last longer and look 


Johnson's Liquid Pre better if you polish 


pared Wax is the ideal it occasionally with 





Johnson's Prepared 
Wax. Johnson’s Wax 


prevents ¢ 


furniture polish. — It 
imparts a hard, dry, 
oil-less polish to which racking 
nd blistering 


out the 


dust and lint cannot brings 
cling. It 


drudgery 


takes the pattern and 





from. dust color and protects 


ing. Protects and pre- linoleum from wear. 


serves the varnish. 





Johnson’s ee Wax is convenient 


put up in three forms— Paste, Liquid and a 

: 

Powdered 

\ ; . ’ 7) 

Use Johnson's Paste Wax for polishing fl 
of all kinds—wood, tile, marbl ompositi 


linoleum, etc. 


Speen cece 
ER ah oo 


Use Johnson's Liquid Wax for polishing furni 


ture, planos, phonographs, woodwork, lino 


leum, leather, oe cars itomobiles 
Johnson's Powdered \Wax makes PER 
FECT DANCING FLOORS. 


For Sale at All Good Stores. 








r Use This Coupon for a Trial Package 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L.H. 10, Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory-Brantford) 





**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Please send me post paid the item checked below. 
cover mailing and wrapping cost. 
\ Trial Can of Johnson's Paste Polishing Wax 
Pe’ ae f linoleum 


\ Trial Bottle « s Jonnecss S dey ytd Polishing Was 


I i 
\| \ddre 
( t WwW St té i 
|| Deal Na 
k ! Liquid W 1 20 
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Human Nature in the Bible 


(Continued from Page 50 


The one apparent exception to the rule 
of brevity is Psalm cxix; but that is a group 
of songs rather than one. 

Divine ly rics have never reached a loftier 
height than in the Psalms, which is the 
greatest hymn book in the world. Almost 
human 


emotion, ¢ xcept 


every 


the love ol man 
and woman, is 
represente a. 
In this corre 
spondence with 
God there is an 
intimate reve 
lation ol the 
an heart 
marvelous 
confessional. 
There are 
songs of joy, of 
triumph, hate, rage, fear, repentance, re- 
morse, praise, adoration, ecstasy and de- 
spair. There is the fierce tumult of battle; 
there is the quiet tone of serene meditation. 
The works of nature are the handiwork of 
God; there is the glory of the morning, of the 
evening, and the glory of the stars. 

There are only six verses in the Twenty 
third Psalm, but who can estimate the range 
and extent of their heart-strengthening in 
fluence! Thousands and thousands have 
gone through pain, sorrow, humiliation and 
death with these immortal words on their 
lips. They have literally restored the souls 
of sufferers. In the universality of their im- 
port and application there is only one phras¢ 
that does not harmonize with modern 
aspiration: 

Thou preparest a table 
presence ot mine enemies 


before me in the 


No doubt in Hebrew history the pleasure 
a feast was enhanced by the hunger of one’s 
foes, just as there are still peopl 
whose delight in an automobile is quickened 
by watching others walk 

“In Psalm xlii the poet expresses a feeling 
instantly understood by some and meaning 
less to others: 


some 


As the hart pante ite o water Iroc 
panteth my soul after thee, O God 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God 


when shall 1 come and appeal before God 


The innumerable hosts of those who have 
lived the life of the spirit and found in that 
life solid and unshakablk security feel in 
their hearts an echo to the majestic opening 
of the Forty-sixth Psalm 


(cod is our refuge a trength very pres 


The ‘Psalm a at ters 


phony ENT time ip to the year of grace, 
1914. n iny godly peopl vere troubled by 
the so-called imprecatory psalms, where the 


crush and 
These psalms were 


poets called on God to torture, 
annihilate their enemies. 
written by fighters who hated their enemies 
and believed that their personal enemies 
were the enemies of righteousness. They 
therefore called loudly for divine vengeance 
and rejoiced in their foes’ discomfiture and 
ruin. I say that these poems were prudently 
omitted from pulpit reading, as it was felt 
that in modern and more peaceful days we 
had outg1 hostility, or at 
all events that we ought to have done so 
But when I remember the 
in the pulpits of some American churches 
during the World War I find it very easy to 
understand the mood of the cursing psalms, 
and I find it impossible to take toward those 
superior attitude. 

This is the vigorous fashion in which the 
Psalmist preached in time of war; of cours 
he believed that his own advancement and 


own such rancorous 


language used 


hymns of hate a 


that of the Kingdom of God were firmly 
united; it was a holy wat 
They compassed me about also with word 
hatred: and fought against me without 





Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a 
widow 
Let his children be continually vagabonds, 


let them seek their bread also out of 


ind beg; 


their desolate places 
Let the extortioner catch all that he hath; 
nd let the strangers 


labour 


spoil his 


Let there be 

é extend 
mer unto 
hir her let 
t e bt to 
fay mw 4 
fatherle ( 
dre 

Let 
teri 

| 

¢ 

out 


uity of his fa 
thers be remembered with the Lord; and let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted out. 

For solemn grandeur there is perhaps no 
poem in literature superior to the Ninetieth 
Psalm, believed to be one of the oldest in the 
book and formerly ascribed to Moses. It 
could not have been written by Moses, I sup 
pose, because it speaks of the age of man, 
seventy years, with an occasional extension 
to eighty, as being normal; whereas in the 
early days of Jewish history a much longer 
life was often recorded, Moses himself 
dying at the age of one hundred and twenty. 

Che comparison of the eternal Presence of 
God with the transient hills, and with the 
swift change from future to past in the life 
of man, is overwhelming in its stern dignity 
of expression. We think in hours and days, 
measurements adapted to our range; with 
Him a thousand years are but 
when it is past, and as a 


as ve ste rday 
watch in the night. 


Greed) Pre v¢ nt-Day L Z 


| SUPPOSE there could not be a more we 
worn platitude than to say that life is short; 
but in ot philosophical thinking we actually 
do forget the relativity of measurement 
We measure cloth by yards, but the astrono 
mer measures by light-years; if with God a 
thousand years are as a walt h in the night, 
to the 

or the badness of the world? If a man thinks 
in centuries his view is surely different from 
that of a child, who thinks 
How about One who thinks in terms of 
eternity? 

On the other hand, the 
choly is too much obsessed with the shortness 


why are we so confident as goodness 


only ol today ‘ 


literature of melan 


of life Compared with the life of a Cali 
fornia tree, human existence on earth is short 
ideed: but it is really long enough to enjoy 
tly ane oO ré | ‘ 
qd nN ( 
‘ igh to | 1 
ra ( ( r l t ay ed 
of it: long enough for ennui 


Hell Va the tirst Important element in 
theology I i 

thought; there are, of course, many who 
tiH believe in hell, but the majority of 
Protestant Christians probably do not. With 
the extinction of this flame the fear of a 
future life, the dread of something after 
death, vanished; the future life has ceased 
to terrify most intelligent persons. But 
with the fear of the future banished, the hop« 
of the future began to grow weak; the ma 
terial expansion of modern life, followed by 
the World War, which calamity had a dis 
astrous effect on religious faith—how dis 
astrous no one now can tell—drove out of 
the minds of many people the hope of exist 
ence after death. The result is that there ar 
now probably a larger number of people who 
have no belief in a future life than have 
ever existed hitherto. Thus we see all about 
us today a common attitude toward this 
present life that can best by characterized 
by the word greedy. 


Everyone seems to be afraid he will miss 
something; this is the last drink, youth is 
fleeting, opportunity will not knock again. 

To a student of human nature it is always 
interesting to see how the same premise will 
in different minds be followed by opposite 
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is short, 
tomorrow we dk 
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h the same vith God's 
yOSIte Way Li 


search lor mal lor there 


se that seek God in 


of conduct Life is short; therefore do as needed is surrender Children do 
much good possible; life hort; there looking for their parents; th 
fore do 1 permanent work as possible times, trying vainly to escapr 
The night cometh, when no man can worl embracing, sear gy parent 
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nything it mea that the k ( 
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Si li) Ol 
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We have | it one life her hou compass 

mes afterit we cannot with certainty tell; but Pet ee ee BCQURIRCES smnelprs 
it pays, no matter what comes after it, to try For there is not a word in my tonguc 


Presence is all about him; that man’s searc] 


vhen all that 
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and do things, to accomplish things in this “ — cee : ; = oe 
| life, and not merely to have a soft and pleasant 10U hast beset me behind and befor ; 
| i , laid thine hand upon me 
| : Such knowledge is too wonder 
| Psalm civ is a swelling chorus of praise to ! high, I cannot ittain untoit jv 
God, in which the individual voices, earth hy se mere ed canines, = 4 F< 
| and sky and sea, with be asts and birds and it se 1a gual ‘fag oo th rt ther | . 4 
| fishes, combine in maj stic harmonies if l cicekas my p oe le i. bel I . 1 | id Le Af 
| © Lord my God, thou are very ere it: tho there : , | * . 4 ' a 
art clothed with honour and maiesty If T take the wings of the morni ; s ; _ 
| the uttermo | ' : _— 
Wh | + 
iter ln the Book of / 
ho walke ne v 
He n etl he p N PHI DOOK OF Lhe prophet Isai vi ! 
which 1 1 I Is Spel only the heights of poetry, bot! 5 
Pe . the r q © heave limity and tendernes: ve finda revelatior 
en ne wickedness of human nature I 
He ay emedy. In the pte 
r Bt ll p t 
ne pa apecee My Anos wt ad 
ee ( ! . 
Phe Lord i ’ ( orship of Hin Phe 
ethe \ re a trouble ‘ Il an veal t ‘ . 
\I n And whe e spre j 
I ] | hide n € ¢ | t 
() | . as Nae 
1) 
| | es of worship! App Ready cooked ready to serve 
on ers do not begin to ¢ st His p 
rt ’ nh as monoton ip ser 
whol | \ Remet t the te vir pass | 
Phe peaking to the Ky] R NI li] ‘Ss 20] ttl if it yrepared 
: : . VERY i1kes spaghetti —1 s preparec 
He ‘ vas ° ‘ ‘ : , ‘ , ° 
‘ neht. Everyone likes Heinz Spaghetti, for it 
V I | . 
is prepared suws¢ right. 
. * ' ‘ , 
\ lhe dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz 
A Def spotless kitchens. So is the famous ‘Tomato 
) . rr ‘ ‘ ‘ 
pater Sauce. The cheese is a special selection. ‘Vhe 
ha Matis aaa ates ; sei sd recipe by which it is cooked 1s that of a famous 
lic, pul irder ed r ‘ r ( ( ‘ . 
as deus havens tere bien , Tosi Post indets Italian chef. 
when it has been defeated In War: victoriou itv. he belie ves that the soul of n e 
Se ee eee ae eS ae ee It comes to you 1n a can ready to heat and 
nation s flag, but their pride is not so strong forward, as so many stout hearts have done ; - 
Se ee eee eee 8 ee eS ere, Soe eat. No work or fuss on your part. Keep a 
those that have been overthrown and cast brotherly love 4 


down. Imagine yourself, if you c: 
a captive in a strange, hostile 
land, 

flag or hearing its national song 
ings could never find better ¢ 


in the Psalm cxxxvii 


By the rivers of Babylon, there 
yea, we wept, when we remembere 
We hanged our harps upon the w 
| midst thereof 
For there they that carried u 
required of us a song 1 they tl 
required of mirth, saying, S 


ongs of Zion 
How 

land 
If I forget thee 

hand forget her ¢ 
If I do not 


cleave to the roof of my mouth: if 


hall we sing the Lord 


remember thee let 


Jerusalem above my chief joy 





, and powerful — ne 
suddenly seeing your own country’s 


xpre 


1 Zior 


2] Jer isalem, let 


in, an exile, 
ver been a time in history when the 


It is inspiring to remember that there has 
ee 
Call LU 


. truth and righteousness was not heard; mat 


supply of this delicious food on hand. Serve 


Your feel cannot really live ex ept throug! the life ol it often for OuUCSTS and for C\ ery-day meals. 
ion that the spinit 
The piritu lis as mucl part 


of Isaiah is at once 
and thirst of the 


] ] 
: soul and a mea 
LLOW n the 


faction Man cannot live by bread alone ° 
‘ In a world so full of intense need it is well Vinegars 
to remember that the most important thi Baked Beans 
can be bought without money and without 
pric | | Apple Butter 
In a ing Our Lord did not hesitate to take the lead 


ership of humanity 
He read to the people 
,' P of the Prophet, and 
refer t dacity, He said in 
s scripture fulfilled in your ear 


prophesied by 
about Him the 
then, 


, 
thrilling tones 


vith divine 


Vitness to the hung 


i Some of the 
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N many drug stores certain shelves are exclusively 
devoted to Squibb Products. You may have noticed 
this and wondered why the druggist does it. 


He has an excellent reason—a reason that concerns 
your welfare as deeply as it does his own interests— 
the druggist knows that in his stock there are no 
finer articles than those made by Squibb. He knows 
that each Squibb product contains the Priceless 
| Ingredient which is the Honor and Integrity of its 
maker. 








So he puts in his store a Squibb Section—a depart- 
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products, arranged for your selection. 


You may intend to make only such a small purchase 
as a can of bicarbonate of soda. In the Squibb Section 
you will find this product, refined to a degree of purity 
such as you have never known. You need to use it 
only once to realize its superiority. The Priceless Ingredient 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

\| 

ment that contains only the finest household and toilet | 
insures your satisfaction. \| 


In your neighborhood drug store you should be able 
to purchase all of the Squibb Household Products de- 
scribed below. Today is none too soon to begin to select 
such articles with care. 





Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, therefore with 
out bitter taste. 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
taste. 





Preferred also for 








Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, free 
from arsenic, therefore safe. 


| | 
| | Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold 


pressed; pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 


| Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. Abso- 

|| lutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) 

| Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing infants’ 

| food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft powder 
for dusting; granular form for solutions. 
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Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The ‘‘Priceless Ingredient’’ of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


SQUIBB 


RELIABILITY 





pendable. 





| 
| 
Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; de- | 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder of | 
highest purity. 
Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk of | 
Magnesia. Contains no detrimental substance Corrects | 
mouth acidity. 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing pow- 


for their full strength and flavor. (Sold only through 
druggists.) 1 


der. Several exquisite odors—also Unscented | 
Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct com- 
position for the care of the skin. | 
Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by laboratory tests 
| 











Laboratorie Brooklyn, N. Y 
New Brunswick N J Toronto, Canada 
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Pen turned and went slowly to the door 
So it had just been play, then! And she had 
thought that he loved her She bit he 

livering lip and forced the hateful tear 
ack, turning, with her hand on the latcl 
to cast one last indignant, 
t the perfidious Noel 


his 


bewildered glance 
\pparently he, too 
famous namesake, could swear love 


r eternity and forswear it in an hour. He 


tood leaning against one of the great hite 
lat tal out t eell into the gat 
g dusk, all the buoyan ne from 
r re i then Pens IX i 
4 
In an instant she is at his side ‘> t 
1 me i i ( pl ie | 


Dor : head ache? 
Has someone made you 
angry? Are you angry 


with me, Noel?” 


your 


“T’HE man looked down 

at her helplessly. 
“Heaven help me, I can’t 
send you away,” he said 
finally. ‘‘Does it harm 
a saint to love a sinner, 
Augusta? Does he drag 
her down or does she lift 
him up?” 

‘I won’t hurt you, 
Noel,”’ protested Pen. 
“Tl be good; truly I will 
Oh, Noel, they’re coming 
back. Garrick’s singing; 

Listen.”’ 

The music rang out, faint yet clear on the 
till night, Morton’s magnificent 

and the others « 
nocking air 


he’s driving the 
coach, you know 


voice lead 
’ i 


atchning up 


+} 1 
the sw 


Noel smiled a trifle grimly Very 

d. “Come, Augusta! /Peccavt, 
but we'll have our spree, as Kipling 

» graphically puts it. Come.” 

They sped down the steps and across the 


oonlit lawn, Pen flitting ahead like 


aALree 


e will-o’-the-wi Pp, darting thr gy 
1 around tree itl teps a er l 
cre ire 
on 
R 
re ( 
} 
she « 
emed to Rando it the 
i ed her He pra i er 
] 1 thre 1 M l 
inding headlong at he eel l ii ‘ 
in 


» | } . ? 7 ‘ 
Puck, have mercy,’ he pant 


**Through brush, through briet 


“Puck, 
laughingly. 
what a dance you v¢ led me, 
elf.” 


you WICKCA 


EN laughed gleefully. ‘Wasn’t it fun 

Oh,” with quick compunction, ** you said 
you were tired. I forgot. I’m so 
Noel \re you very tired?” 

“Not that way,’’ said Randolph gently 
‘Just tired of living, Augusta. It’s a wear 
busines distinguished namesake 
remarked before me I think . 

“Tired of living?”’ demanded Pen i 
credulously. ‘‘Oh,no, Noel, he wasn’t really 
He was tired of suffering, I s’pose, and tight 
ing, and being wicked and unhappy, but not 
of living. Why, I get so tired myself some 
times that I just can’t wait to die, but when 
I think about it, I want to live harder than 
rhink of never being able to read at 
more, Noel, of never hearing musi 
ing flowers, or loving people, 
circus and eating peanuts, and 


, as My) 


ever, 
or smell 
or going to thi 
and 

Randolph laughed, a real, boyish, jo 
enough, \ugusta Phat 


laugh. ‘ Enough 





sorry, 


the most convincing argument against sui 





cide that I ever heard. J shall wear over 
shoes for the rest of my natural life, and 
never tempt Providence by so much as ve 
turing out in a thunderstorn Now are yo 
conten . ; 
‘Tf ll | ( ()} 
Noel, | { a 


oN, — 

est } nl} 
ou a 1 T 

Py é‘ , 
Ma | come i 
I’m so glad that y 


\ugusta—who wa 
On the plantation 
girl, a real fairy p 
thought was the 1 
the world. And « 


sO inseparable tha 
ised to call ther 
Well, before the be 
girl, who was quit 
lerful tl 


+} 


nore won 
and she said 


eemed to the boy 








K that the 


Hi f 
that he 
boy and not a bk 
rather unsavory m 
heattainedit. He 
revenge It 


cnie 


Vile 
Dane ren 


1 Was 


arked ck 


er. Neither does | 


b LOO iter 
tid that [ loy 
he He 
his only consolati 
one that he treasu 


they used to call 


edn 


treasures 


wrong that Damo 
and tinally his plat 
delivered into hi 


him, vroul 
] 


ruined 


' } 
Maer 


last trump Word 


} ] } ] 
nad ever been Vell, 


sounds 
it? He grew to think that the 
ais 


ni heel il 


A , then make it end 
vell, Noel. That’s aw 


fully easy 


iB IT? Well, you shall 
end the story. Come 
closer, little sister so! 
Once upon a time there 
was a little boy. He lived 
on a great plantatior 
somewhere in the South, 
and he was just about as 
spoiled a little boy as 
ever you saw. He had a 
deal more 
was good for him, 

mother—a _ very 
and lovely lady, 
s much too good to him 
next to him lived a littl 


rincess little girl, 


rood money 
han 
and a 


sweet 


who he 
nost wonderful person i 


yn the plantation on the 


ent to r es 

© 4 rile C.a Lhe CT¢ 
It peopl vho kne the! 
n Damon and Pythia 
\ left college he told the 
e a big girl by then al 


an ever, that he loved her 


at she loved him, and 


l joy, and it was natural 
uld spill; but to have all 
is lips, Augusta—not one 


trying to forget 
l,a rather decent 
id fellow He he used 
eans to attain his end, but 
forgot everything 


melodramatic, 


except 
doesn't 
world was as 
Man, as the melancholy 
lights him not, nor woman 
he delight tl 
Do you remember that | 
Vv cnemilessr Well 
them dearly They are 
mn, I And the 
res most is the man whom 
Damon. He 
n had ni 
is matured. The man wa 
hand be could have 
1d him like so much dust 
i] then Fate 

al brought 


SO GO 
may say. 


nursed the 
done | m tor Vea} 


played het 
»> him that 
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Gain Assurance 
ee 6 O : 
Shrough Your (Onplexion 


JOUR toilet has been carefully made,— the 
moment comes for you to pass into the street 
and meet the critical gaze of passers-by. 

Can you do so with the pride and poise of one 

who knows she has left no opportunity for slight- 
ing comment? Or, is there the thought of some 
complexion defect which makes you self-con- 
scious and ill at ease? 


Perhaps it’s a blotch or ras! ny, excessively oily 


Unusually cleansing — the first essential of a 
good soap 

Mild and soothing 
contains 

Delightfully refreshing 
Resinol fragrance 

A corrective soap — yet a preserver of complex- 
ions already beautiful 

Resinol Soap is sold at all drug stores. 


because of the Resinol it 


through itsindividual 


Buy a cake to 
through your 


av and begin to wi 
complexion. 
Miniatut 1 Writ Dept. 1-1, R 
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le Commonwealth fKeflects 
Dy > . . 
Funitan Sturdiness 
It is featured during October in a nation-wide special 
demonstration of Berkey & Gay quality and value 

To the rigorous Puritan of Cromwellian times “gay furniture,” 
like all other things gay, was an abomination. Yet, despite himself, 
he endowed his productions with a certain charm —a simple gracc 
arising from fine proportion unadorned. 

’ Krom this period the “Commonwealth” drew its inspiration. 

Developed in selected American walnut, a special finish brings out 
the full glory of the natural wood. Ebonized turnings, rubbed to 
the softness of antiquity, and softer-toned curly-maple panels 
enrich the two-tone brown of the walnut. 

Vigorous yet dignified, sturdy vet refined, the “Commonwealth 
typifies the good taste in design, th faithtulne ss in constructiol 
which have marked Berkey & Gay productions through more that 
sixty vears. And its moderate pricing gives new proof that you pay 
no more for Berkey & Gay quality than for makes of unknown worth, 

Good furniture stores throughout America invite 
you to see this suite during October. 
Our Brochures, illustrating and ad ribin 
“Common ealth’’ and t/ r Berkey ts Gay | rniure 
together ith name f mearest dealer, sent on req 
7 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
Gsrand Rapids, Mic nig: n 


BerKey & Gay 


440 Monrose 


Avenue 


\ ) rk WT) é lé@ / 
119 West 40t/ f 
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he whom they called Damon lay dying—the 
doctors had given him a month to live —and 
that he begged to see his friend before he 
died. ‘** His friend,’ you understand, the man 
vhom he had ruined and betrayed and worse 
in | illed he 
he died. [t wasn’t quite fair to ask for that, 
as it? How should the story end What 


hould the man do, wis 


t! wished his forgiveness before 


tory can end, of course. He must go bacl 
Hasn’t he gone yet, Noel? Oh, tell him to 
lurry. That poor, wicked man, Noel 
N tif} efore 

tell him,” he replied unsteadily. ‘* Yes, let’s 
hurry. You’re right, Augusta, there’s only 
one ending to the story. But the man 
he’s a little blind, you see, and very dull 
He had waited so long.’’ He stood still, his 
hands fumbling at his irreproachable tie, 
staring out vacantly into the darkness. 

Pen looked at him searchingly, vaguely 
troubled. ‘‘You look tireder than ever,” 
she mourned; ‘‘and I thought you would be 
so beautifully rested Yes, let’s go home. 
Was it the story that tired you, Noel?) Was 
he a great friend of yours, the wicked man?” 

“My worst enemy. Let’s forget him fora 
while I'll race you to the gap in the hedge!” 


I leet I 


EN managed, with infinite cunning, to 
let him beat her, and then pattered 
quietly along at his side, sore at heart for his 
trouble 
Pen quickened her steps unconsciously. 
She had a sudden uncontrollable longing for 
lights, and madre 
about her, and madre mia’s dear gentle 


mia’s soft warm arms 


oice scolding her for being out so late, and 
Garrit trong, tine hand upon her curl 
But she wanted to take Noel with her. She 


didn’t want to leave poor Noel out in the 
cold and the dark 


, 
Let’s hurry faster,’ she begged witha 
ittle catch in her voice and Noel obediently 
hurried faster By the time thev reached 
Lhe eranda a er Babel of 
nent greeted then 
Penelope beamed or them raciort sly. 
lingingsecurely to Randolph’shand We'v 
a 
That La. 
( , 
\r ? 
yt | t pre « ( 
( bevond loubt t e Re 
in \l listers 
SO I Br WI prea ne Mr Be imi 
not to offend whom seer ometimes to the 
Browns so important, and then again so ul 
Important says it was one ol his greatest 


sermons. Anyhow, it brought many dollars 
out of Mr. Beamish’s pocket 


comes up to Tom. He is flushed with victoty 
now, and so is she, only she hides it fora little 
<4 Tom, I could see that spol of blood 


ear trom my pt 


Didn't expect me to be able to cover it 
Ip iy ] 

You hadn't brushed your hair 

‘No; there didn't cem to be time to 
brush anything.” 

Your « ere ct L\ They are still ‘a 

He looks down at them ‘Crue that rov 

er " the pl tlor 1 (ood 
hin o } e fer 


‘Tom, vou know 
time enough to get 
I suppose not 


missions today tho 





from Page 55) 


had a perfec’ly beautiful time,’ she an 
nounced joyously, all her previous misery 
cast to the winds. ‘*Oh, madre, are you very 
cross? [It wasn’t Noel’s fault truly; I 

‘Noel Listen to her, Anne! More 


progress in two hours than I’ve made in two 


years Oh, Pen, you shameless flirt ! 
Pen’s eves brimmed with indignant tear 
I don’t flirt she protested vehement 


very impertinent 


Miss Thornton called me Noel at n 


most urgent request,’ interposed Randolpl 
rhtly, but there was an ominous ring it 
VOICE ‘““And I agree with her in thinking 

you're all rather impertinent. Mrs. Morto1 
( e had a most delightful evening, for the 


inu ( that | in say goo 
I | VC been called a 
I’m afraid that if it’s not too inconvenient 
I'll have to leave tonight.” 


“WE SHALL be sorry to have you go,”’ 
said madre mia graciously; “‘but I 
shall make arrangements. I trust that it is 
not bad news, Mr. Randolph?” 

“T hardly know. But it is urgent, very 
urgent.” 

‘I quite understand. Pennie, dear, kiss 
me good night; I’m afraid that you're rather 
tired and excited, sweetheart Just tive 
minutes to bid Mr. Randolph good-by.”’ 

The gay company trooped in, scattering 
behind them a trail of laughter and smile 
and light-h (And once more Pet 
and Randolph had the veranda alone 

“Augusta,” said Noel, ‘I forgot to tell 
you the name of that man, the blind man in 
the story; do you remember?” 

‘You said he was your worst enen 
replied Pet ‘*so I don’t like him.” 


‘He is my worst enem 


suddenly; 


Vay rather! 


earted jJests 


said Randolp 


i il T ‘ 
Pe tepp i roy 
hand Li ul lve ada I ‘ 
had rece ed a blo But he did not t ‘ 
his strained eves from her ile the ttle 
et smik taved on hi Ips And the i 
' PP , on | her irl j 
hott { eh erne il 

ne kedne ind ti pul Lie sO | | 
Now ried heme ‘ 

™~ t ) ul, Noe 


inages to make use of me at such time 

I didn’t feel tit to preach after I got so angry 
vith you and the children.”’ 
\nd now Mrs. Brown says a remarkabl 
thing, not at all what a minister’s wife would 
‘Tom, I think the Lord 
well, because a man who 
has spirit enough to say what you did about 
not minding offending the angel Gabriel if 
he bot he red you ju t then, has 
to prea h ermon that will make peopl 
it take ilot. I think 
the Lord was amused and delighted with 
vhat you said about Gabriel. He liked it, 
just for a change from whining prayers to 
Him to do things people are too lazy to do 
for themselv« (nd that’s why He helped 
you out about prea hing.”’ 

It may not be the explanation, and Tom 
didn't accept it. But I believe the Great 
Head of the Church does extraordinarily 
approve and make use of the spirit which 
doesn’t mind offending the Mr. Beamish« 
he angel Gabriel himself, so it get 
Line Ma ter work done 


be ¢ xper ted to sav: 
uses you because 


spirit enough 


rive to missions, and tl 
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(O give familiar foods a greater zest 


Libby chefs offer you two sauces unusually rich 
in tomato flavor, distinctive in their spicing 


The sauce is the making of many a simple 
dish. And these tomato sauces, expertly 
cooked and seasoned by Libby’s master 
chefs—what wholly new interest they give 
to such old stand-bys as macaroni, baked 
beans and plain cuts of meat! 

In the rich black soil of Illinois and 
Indiana farm lands, big, plump tomatoes 
are grown from selected seeds and ripened 
slowly in the summer sunshine. When 
they are red-ripe, bursting with juicy 
goodness, they are picked and brought 
at once to Libby farm kitchens close at 
hand—kitchens clean and sunlit. 


Here they are sorted, washed, and then 
cooked. Nothing is added but pure cane 
sugar, the finest sparkling vinegar, and 
certain fragrant spices that the Libby 
chefs have chosen with all care. 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, 110 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M‘°Neiil & Libby, of Canada, Ltd. 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


On meats there’s where vou need 
especially the tomato tang of Libbv’s 
* a SI cially the t a tang 
< - 4 Ch li Sauc Ordir irils + sus liust 
eee? ¢ 7 the bortl 
tee CEN Nor inus 
"P BOTTLE CLOSE 


NA COOL PLACE 





Libby’s Chili Sauce will win you with the 
very first taste. For, in it, you get the 
full favor of ripe tomatoes with just a bit 


of spiciness to set It on. 


Libby’s Catchup is equally fine. It’s a 
little different in flavor—a little more 
You'll 


highly spiced and not so sweet. 
n 1C¢ OO, tnat it's much thicker than 


t t 


} 1 
tne averare catchup, and, So, especially 
economical. It 1s concentrated tomato 


flavor; Catchup unusually rich. 


Keep Libby’s Catchup and Chili Sauce 
both in the house—you'll find so many 
uses for them. Now they add an appetiz- 
ing relish to meat or fish, now a dash of 
piquancy to soups or gravies, or, again, 
an unusual touch to salad dressings and 
sauces. Today, before you forget, order 
a bottle of each from your grocer. 


Chili Sauce 





LIBBY MEATS: The same fam 


Send for the new free re 
Boils.” It’s full of or 


ad 
ee 


NATURAL 
LOR AND 

FLAVOR 
FREE FROM 
PRESERVAINt 




















Style 
Sausage 





us Libbv chefs whose skill makes tl 
and Catchup so delightful have cooked 1 s for you to 
CIpeE booklet, “‘ Meats Pr par 1 Wh the Ket 


iginal ways of serving the delicious Libby M 
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Food Mistakes 


with growing children 


Children have small stomachs, but large food demands. They 
need a complete line of body-building material. And they need 
vast stores of energy, for they live at concert pitch. 


It is a mistake to fill such stomachs with bulky, innutritious 


{ foods. Or with incomplete foods, which in some ways leave 
them underfed. 

Oats—the supreme food 

The oat is for children the food of foods—the greatest food 


that grows 


It contains 16 needed elements, including the six minerals 
required. In energy value it is rated at 1810 calories per pound. 
With milk it forms a practically complete food, rich in vita- 
mines. A plate-full of some foods doesn’t go as far as a dish 
of oats and milk. That is why it is so important to make the 


oat dish delightful 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Rich, Flavory Flakes 


The flavor that won the world 


This brand is flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
A bushel of choice oats yields but ten 
pounds of these delicious flakes. 

Oat lovers of 50 nations—millions of 
them—send to get this flavor. 

You will find it wherever oats are sold 
if you specify Quaker Oats. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany, Chicago 


October, 1922 
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sense of the importance of the thing. What 
is to be done cannot be undone easily. 
Things often seem funny or good in the 
rehearsal, and when later seen in the projec 

tion room I often wonder why anyone al 
lowed them to be photographed. I have 
never, for my own part, been so nervous 
before an audience as I have been before the 
cameras. 

I have never seen in the films an actor who 
was absolute ly indifferent to the camera. We 
are still afraid of this grinding machine that 
we try to cheat but seldom fool. Every now 
and then in a news film you will see someone 
who is terribly camera conscious. We have 
progressed from that, but not yet ha\ 
reached the point where we can be indi 
ferent. Persons who wish to guy the films 
will tell you that babies and animals are the 
best movie actors. It is entirely due to their 
natural unconsciousness of the camera. 

My quarrel with screen acting is not so 
much on the score of what it has borrowed or 
failed to borrow from the stage, but with the 
working out of its own problems. 

Conveying thought on the stage is simpler 
than on the screen. This is obviously due to 
the natural pauses or spaces that come be- 
tween speeches. On the stage, when a char 
acter speaks a line such as “I want that,” 
and another replies “‘You can’t have it,” 
the meaning is not only clear but the atten 
tion is readily focused on the characters 
speaking in turn. 

As the movies developed there came into 
being what are called spoken titles. These 
are merely printed words of dialogue. The 
expression on the actor’s face is supposed 
to indicate the speaker and his thought. The 
problem is to attract attention to him, and 
then after an interval to the character who 
has the answering line, such as ‘“‘ You can’t 
have it.” 

Now on the screen this cannot be accom 
plished by doing what the newspaper car 
toons and comics do, that is to print a 
balloon of words floating out of the mouth 
of the comic figures. 

The spoken titles besides being most diffi 
cult to act correctly will always be inferior 
to the voice, but in spite of the difficulties 
I see nothing wrong with the film as a me 
dium of artistic expression. It is a medium 
which is unrestricted, certainly more so than 
dancing, which people have for a long time 
accepted as a medium for portraying thought. 


Ve Ww 


Film Chara ters Hard to Sustain 


r IS not easy to sustain character on the 
screen. Here and there you will discover 
a good bit, but it is all too seldom. I do not 


know whether the difix ulty In acting tor the 
screen 1s due to the fact that there are too 
many scenes or because the inspiration 

lost in the de lays that come up 1n the photo 
graphing of the story. For my own part, I 
do not believe that I have ever sustained a 


character through an entire picture, and the 
one that I am working on now is my ninety 
eighth. 

Acting for the screen, just as in the thea 
ter, is an individual matter. New person 
alities will occasionally appear, and they will 
have their own particular type of treatment. 
I have great faith that when we have more 
realistic picture drama realistic acting will 
result. There will be in time also greater 
repression, and it will’not seem necessary to 
have a character represent hate, joy, guilt, 
sorrow as a standardized one hundred per 
cent product without gradation, as is too 
often the case. Guilt as now depic ted on the 
screen always 
amuses me. If a 
man commit a 
crime, why should ef 
he ever after look rs 1 
as though he were f 
guilty? The audi 
ence has seen him 
do the deed and 
knows that detec- 
tion will follow. In 
the meantime the 
guilty man is try 
ing to get, and per 
haps thinking that 
he is getting, away 





with it. Not so in filmland. Once a man 
has done wrong his guilty face must be read 
in every scene. 

What too often passes for acting on the 
screen today is a matter of make-up. We 
have too many make-up or what I call 
crépe-hair artists. They can put on a beard 
and wear a wig, but that is as far as they 
go in the assumption of a character. Some 
times a muscle working in the face is re 
corded by the camera, and this is acclaimed 
as acting 

The hastily assumed externals, which 
mean so much to the impersonation of char 
acter in the theater, are useless on the screen. 
\s a boy of seventeen I played old men in 

g companies in the English pro\ 
inces—old colonels and such. This was done 
chiefly by throaty voice and labored walk 
and a great deal of make-up. On the screen 
obviously there is no voice, and the labored 
walk would merely burn up footage. 

The crépe-hair bad actor has an emo- 
tional sister who is very tiresome and al 
ways commonplace. Her assets are quiver- 
ing eyelids, glycerine tears and a chest which 
heaves up and down. She faces the camera 
for a long scene and fights with her back 
against the wall, as her sister in the theater 
used to do. Robbed of the wordy tirade 
against society, the double standard of mo- 
rality, or something or other which some 
times by sheer force carried along such parts 
on the stage, this sort of emotional acting 
has become unspeakably dull on the screen 


touring 


Emotion on the Screen 


| Temata in the pictures does not come 
_4 from the close up of a face in action. It 
is a matter of construction. When the crip 
pled boy drops his crutches in The Miracle 
Man and runs up the path, the audience 
felt a certain emotional tenseness. No tears 
were on the screen 

Before I had anything to do with the 
pictures I was just as ignorant as the or 
dinary person about procedure and con 
struction in the making of the film. I be 
lieved that it was the usual thing to have a 
sequence of scenes, and that these were taken 
in order and developed and then projected. 
I did not know that a reel of about a thou 
sand feet was made up of a hundred scenes 
averaging ten feet each and that these were 
put together and rearranged and edited and 
cut until the finished product is thought 
ready for the theater. Nor did I know that 
for a finished reel of a thousand feet, ten 
thousand feet of film might have been taken 
and the best bits of this put together. 

Most of the people who make pictures, it 


seems to me, make the mistake of wanting 
too much plot. The scenario writer and the 
director build and rebuild, criss-cross and 
ve-tail and lay so many pipes in prepara 
r the pilot or a situation that when the 

time for it arrives there is an anti-climax 
I feel certain that it is better to begin with 


1 casual or a general idea. In my own work 


I have found that an elaborate plot is not 
necessary—just a slim structure or a s¢ 
quence of scenes which will enable me to 
create a great deal of action and business 
which will entertain the audience apart 
from the story that is to be developed. A 
plot is of no importance to me unless it does 
suggest these opportunities. 

I was looking over some old notes the 
other day, the notes from which The Kid, 
my most successful picture, was made. There 
was only one idea, and that was that the 
character I play in all my pictures was some 
how to be made re 
sponsible for a child 
who is to get into 
all sorts of mischief 
and especially into 
a fight with a larger 
boy whose father is 
to bea great bruiser 
This father was to 
demand that, if his 
boy is licked, I 
fight him. In my 
original plan for the 


(Continued on 
Page O/ } 
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Mapleine Uncooked Fudge 
3 cups sifted powdered sugar 
I tablespoon butter 

1, cup chopped walnuts 

2 teaspoon Mapleine 


I egg 


Cream butter and two cups 


of the powdered sugar. Add 
the unbeaten egg, the wal- 
nuts and the Mapleine. Mix 


_— istlyaddthe 
third cup of sugar to make 
proper consistency t« » knead. 
Pat flat; cut in desired shape. 


thorous ghly, 


And here’s the genuine Mapleine Syrup Recipe 


es One Quart 
ur the hot water over the su 
r. 


ly dissolvir 


for instant use. 


vv suga 


J 
2 cups bor! ing ‘water, 


4 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon Mapleine 
zar, and add Mapleine 
Ma kes one quart delicious mapley 


Flav OT impToves as it stands. 


Stir well, thor 
flavored syrup 
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Just right for hot cakes, waffles, fritters, 


rt biscuits, pancakes or waffles, or asa 














“I make Mapleine 
» Syrup for 22c a quart 


—so easy—and oh, so good!” 


AND THERE is nothing quite so sweet and always the same uniform, delicious qual 
and pure as this sugar syrup flavored ‘ty. Economical? Why, a 202. bottle of 
j Mapk costs but 35¢ and contains sufh 
with Mapleine. It is clear, golden syrup nay : Manl 
cient to make twelv Quarts or more Maple 
—with truly delicious mapley flavor. Syrup, costing less than 22¢ per quart, sugat 


included. 
corn bread, puddings, on ice cream 
served at home, and the hundred other 
uses for which you need a delightful, 
pertectly flavored table syrup. 


Mapleine is a 
Desserts, to 
lightful 
fillings, of many new and 


And t 


Wonderful 


—Its the secret of 


Flavoring for 
many d 
Mapley tasting cake frostings and 


lelici ] 1 
Geiucious Gesserts 


give a tang and pl 


] | l | boil y juancy to baked 
ust dissolve granulated sugar OLIN , : - 7 
‘ , ' beans, baked ham, meat sauces, you'll fi 
water in the proportions given on ever) ; ae 

oa . “is, . °  Mapleine just the thing 
bottle, add Mapleine to flavor and you hav 


e Syrup with that good 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING 
321 Occidental 


COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 


Avenue 






_ ome cee ce we ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


Send 10c with this coupon 


Enclosed herewith find 10¢ for trial bottle of Mapleine and 
recipe booklet: 
My name 


Address 





My grocer 
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“Tve Laid out a Lounging ‘Robe 
and a Par of Comfys for You” 


N many well managed homes the luxury of she has to choose from in dainty colors and 


Comftys has become so thoroughly estab charming fabrics in Genuine Daniel Greet 


lished that they even k« ep a pair or two ready 
Certainly no other 


for the occasional guest. toe, even in her negligee, 1s a point of sincer 


attention the hostess could extend could as 


pride with the well dressed woman. 
fully bring the visitor to a realization of a 


real home atmosphere. Of course, you would expect Genuine Dani 
(;reen Comtys to cost slightly more. They 


There’s a touch of distinction about Genuine look so much better in the beginning, wear s¢ 
Daniel Green Comfys that the ordinary hous 


Not only do their 


nug warmth and perfect fit bring rest and 


much longer, and keep their shape so px rfectly 
slipper can never have. all the way through that their greater value 


tar more than the slight extra cost. 


slippers. To look well appointed from top to 


| 


= 


1 


| 


{ luxurious comfort to the feet, but their trim, 

custom-built lines and harmonious designs lo protect you against inferior substitutes 
peckicaites hae anshiash cll “sakes: seihieladiies Ade” e, daiee ometimes offered as Comfys, we have place 
appearance inevery shoe our trade-mark shown above. Be 

sure it is in the felt slippers you buy. Daniel 
Men are stout upholders of the Comfy idea Green Felt Shoe Company, Dolgeville, N. ¥ 
becau OF tl julect, nin t\ ul ( ! New York Offce: 16 Fast th Sty 
hey ha f 
Ww wih } ii? \ 
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tory I had some indication of the nice 
feeling of comradeship which resulted in 
he picture, but there was originally no idea 


pare nthood or of any ol the things which 


rie the appeal when the picture was fil 
1 These things developed a e began 
ork and naturally grew out of what we 
re doing They were not merely a 
because the ere I ré the 
terial ith whi e be il 
reen need pla in there 1 I 
l etting a iy to a read ta 
out of ten pictures do | il \ 


re is in the first reel is a great many intro 


s of character i close Ip an tne 
‘ icter ata tance nda 
I Dp 
\ : 
ame stor ere to be put on the 


tag matter how hastily they were 
lapped together, they would occasionally 
begin in action 

rhe tilm play is nearer the theater than 
t is story-telling, and the writer for the 
reen should have some knowledge of the 
proscenium. If you could imagine a play in 
lifty scenes, you would have in the theater 
ome approximation of what we are trying 
to do in the pictures. 
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Importance of Effective Entrances 


()! of the important things in the con 
struction of a play is providing effective 
ntrances for the leading characters. Often 
e minor players feel this has been done at 
cir expense and merely to fatten a part 
ich is already good. But there is some 
hing more to this than the mere feeding of a 
tar’s vanity. On the screen it is most difl 
to get the I 


ting action 


leading characters on in it 


| t theater an entir ict iv b 
» talking about an important char 
In a revival of Sherlock Holmes, it 
Londo I played Billy the page in Holmes’ 


All the characters 
act did nothing except talk about 
. } 


saker Street apartment 
e tirst lid 


i his m 


detective an 


I odra y 
e ( ld be 
ild that | op I i 
possibly get to the bacl re Las 


iscovered 

In The Vagabond there was another « 
lective entrancs just the familiar feet witl 
the big shoes walking on the other side of a 
swinging bar door 

In The Mark of Zorro, Zorro, the part 
played by Douglas Fairbanks, comes into 
the story effectively and legitimately Ina 
ivern a number of soldiers are talking abo 

rood-bad mat ho commit crime 
pp! \ boasting ergea 

ls the other t what he will do whet 

with this Zorro. Thi 


open and a masked figure 


le comes tace to tact 


loor is thrown 


enter It is Zorro, and he soon prove 
that everything that has been said of him 1 
tru 

But all these considerations are really not 
my worries, for the making of comedy do 


not entail quite the same search for mate 
rial. Ideas of } 
al ind have been for centuri 

he comedy that lives is the robust con 


edy that Keep it leet on 


omedy are pretty much the 


he ground, the 





comedy that may even go in for filth, for 
contrast The too sweet and too vaguc 
comedy loses its point too often and is not 
long popular Buffoonery does not dic 
It has come to us from the classics. There i 


lapstick In the comedy of Si ikspere an 


A 1 1 
Moliére To my Way ol thi ing, the re 
does comedy better than a hit else 

( nedy on the ré ) 
intimate by the enlargir t p 
bit of b ! or characte! | 

Ph reek CoN 

I ( i hit 1 i 
q ] " 
> Ui al i ril Dr ( 
hj 
acl 
to deaden the mechanica! noises 1 are 


take the actor’s emotion seriously, 


Screen comedy used to put a great deal of 
reliance upon the chase, the throwing of food 
and the tragedy of the banana skin. Becausi 
of the presence of these things, many theater 
goers felt somewhat superior to the robust 
ness of our humor. 

When I wanted to get more repression into 
my work I found there was little enthusi 
asm 

In a comedy called Making a Living, I 
stood on a street corner and borrowed som¢ 
money from another character. When this 
was projected the scene got a laugh, but 1 
one connected with the making of it thou 
the material of any use whatever It was 
much more comic to knock over an appl 
cart or to fall into some mortar or to knock a 
man off a ladder. I did, however, gradual 
get something a little more subtle into n 
vork and come to play scenes with facia 


expresso! 


dignity collapse Chis of course is mu 
same as throwing food or beating a n 
I also id that to l re] it} 1 
| rer i \ ! | i street 
certain to ake I tr p 

The it¢ eT 1 ( 1 Sur to he 
vathet It is t th 
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‘ ‘ rt oft t 

ii we could not concentrat Often 


ould contrive to get them to interfer 


join in the picture so that the three-dollar 


per dav for extras mig! t be saved 


l’requently visitor 


f a comedy, because they think that th 
hole thing will be a great lark and t 
tine ll have h l t ‘ 
people a 

| no they are g iy I ipp 
Phe taking of a comedy 1 ih a labor 
tedious proceeding, far more so than t 


taking of an ordinary drama 


People often a I e my pl ure 
ire com \ | 1 1 
taking of a comedy—of Shoulder Arr oO 
Kasy Street—and I always refer these i 
juirers to memb« ol my company or 
my manager. It not funny to me Duru 
the taking ol a pict e | < ‘ 
hun 
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fempling delicacies 
from one CAN / 


Luscious, golden fruit for the dessert or salad — rich, fragrant juice 
for the punch. Every can of Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Pineapple 
offers two contributions to the menu — both of them delicious — both 
healthful— both economical and easy to prepare. 





Crushed or Grated Pineapple is identical in quality and flavor with 
the Sliced Pineapple you like so well—the same tempting, full-ripe fruit 
grown on the same Hawaiian plantations— packed in 


the same modern 
canneries the day it is picked. 

| Just the thing for toothsome salads, snowy sherbets, and wholesome, 
asily prepared desserts 


today, in the recipes below: 


Pro ve its instant conveniel nd ¢ I 


IN} P . 
4 
1 alla P 
r WAIKIKI | 1 Send for this Book! 
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x tt i rt ' * 
l g | 
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1 1 I D 
i t t t f 3smallgr i Association of 
: " Bak t a C Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 


t12 t I t r | 3 £ t 451 Montgomery Street 
t California 


San Francisco, 
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New Lrocks for a‘ Variety of Occasions 


k satin coat dress sketched at 
above would be good looking 
| in the new cloky satin, 


colored embroidery running down the right side, 
, is the salient feature of 
youthful blouse of sand-dune gray crépe 
de chine sketched 


lovely in sapphire blue, beige, wine red, réséda 
or begonia. Design comes in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
\t the extreme right above, a street frock of 
twill, in black, navy or gray blue, 
trimmed with overlapping strips of chiffon-lined 
\ piece of the twill extending to 
the lower edge of the skirt serves as a founda- 
tion for these strips. 
moiré or of the cloth itself. 
sizes 16, and 36 to 42. 





is interestingly 
slashed in front from elbow to finger- 
tips, are distinctive, and a high collar, unless 
one has too plump a face to wear it becomingly, 
Brown tortoise-shell buttons 
trimming note. 
A band of brightly 


or semi-tailored skirt, comes in sizes 16, and 36 
Soft, lusterless velvet is the most effec- 
graceful, draped frock 
sketched second from the right above 
restaurant dining, it would be 


is always smart. The sleeves may be ol 


Design comes in 
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You. too, can have the charm o 
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HAT mysterious charm which is only found _ that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in overcoming 
in the skin of a beautiful woman— you, too, common skin troubles make it ideal for general use. 
‘ can possess it! Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today, at any 
You, too, can have a soft, clear, radiant com- drug store or toilet goods counter. A 25 cent cake lasts 
) plexion. Each day your skin is changing—old a month or six weeks for general toilet use, including any 
skin dies and new takes its place. This is your _ of the special Woodbury treatments. 
cqyeeeenny! A complete miniature set of the 
If your skin has been unsatisfactory in the past Woodbury skin preparations 
: Pigg or pig redhars oatow, ye sujet - For 25 cents we will send you a complete miniature set of the 
little defects, such as blackheads, blemishes, etc.—begin Woodbury skin peupenenions, cuntalning: 


now to overcome this condition. Find the treatment suited Pe ip -_- 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


to the special needs of your skin in the booklet, “4 Skin You A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
Love to Touch,” which is wrapped around each cake of Wood- A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
bury’s Facial Soap. Begin using this treatment tonight. A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 


The treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch” 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 110 Spring Grove Ave., 
; , Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
To keep your skin smooth and clear, use Woodbury S —Jergens Co., Limited, 110 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
Facial Soap regularly in your daily toilet. The same qualities “Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


In a week or ten days you will be surprised to find how 
much your skin has improved. 
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To challenge 
the most critical eye 


OU DON’T mean to be critical, of course. But, 

when you meet other women, how can you help no- 
ticing lapses of attention to dress which are so plainly 
due to carelessness in the laundry —a gray tinge to white 
clothes, or faded colors in what was once a charming 
frock? 


Other women are just as quick to notice your'clothes, and 
those of your children, too. 


You may have chosen an excellent laundress. 
But you cannot stop there. 
The selection of the soap your laundress shall use is still 


your responsibility — your part in the good management of 
the washing. 


P and G The White Naphtha Soap helps mightily to pro- 


duce results that will bear the closest neighborly inspection. 


It is white it keeps white clothes white — it preserves 
colors. It is a naphtha soap its rubless cleaning saves 


your clothes. 





Ask your maid to show you The fact is, most laundresses prefer P and G. They know 








ne quick . o o nee it saves their time and energy, as well as your clothes, be- 
cooking utensils shine. And . 4 — ‘ es 
Sk a iat cause it requires less rubbing and less frequent boiling. 
” ywels 
So many women make it a rule to have P and G on their 
grocery lists regularly that it is the largest selling laundry 
and household soap in America! 
’ 
Pal 7 ~ . 
} Pd PROCTER & GAMBLE 








Not merely a white laundry soap, 





| 
Not merely a naphtha soap, | 
| 


But the best features of both, combined. 


; ; ~* 
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Paint which is cleaned without hard 
iDbing should last indefinitely. The 


guick cleansing of “P & G” keeps paint 
} 





young 

















Speed and Safety 
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Lone, Slender 


pea) OR the attractive general-wear dress 


midnight-blue pop 
undersleeves of 


at the left above, 

@) lin or rep is given 

black satin embroidered in gay red 
(‘Seemed’) silk floss. The tiny figure at the 
right shows the paneled back. Design comes in 
sizes 16, and 36to40. The heavily embroidered 
frock of navy broadcloth or serge sketched 
above may be worked in self-colored silks, in a 


Leines Prevail 


rich dark red, in black, in gray or beige, in jade 
green or in a combination of harmonizing col 
ors. Design comes in sizes 36 to 44. Crépe di 
chine or crépe georgette, in the new salvia red, 
would be delightful for the draped afternoon 
frock in the center above. <A jet band marks 
the slightly bloused waistline, as shown in the 
small sketch at the right. Design comes in sizes 
16, and 36to 42. Of the two good looking coats 
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i; ® ne, trimmed 
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Pry 4 
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laine with flat 
silk braidir 
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1across sieeves 


design comes 
16, and 36 to 44 
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of ermine; 
panel of chiffon 








THE extreme left above, Worth 


sophisticated, but equally 
lace, with the design 
fa chestnut leaf, over a chiffon-topped 
The sash and cockade 
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designer, conceived the costume origin- 
ally in black and white. To the season's 
penchant for draping, Callot adds new 
allure by the graceful frock of satin and 
draped chiffon-velvet sketched in the 
center above. This, too, would be 
memorable in white and black. A small 
back view is given at the left. A sure 
and clever hand—unmistakably that 
of Jenny—gives to a straight slip of 
colorful brocade, in Persian design, a 


flaring overskirt and long, tight sleeves 












As Farts Sees the Mode for Fall 
A 


i delightfully youthful frock for autumn 
ifternoons 
plaited chiffon are consistently youth- 


of ivory-white crépe marocain. Belt 
and bindings are of Rodier braid. The 
front of this frock is shown above \ 
side view at the extreme left If the 
straight-lined frock is indeed making 
way for draperies, circular flares and 
the like, Lanvin has decreed that the 
farewell shall be said in state—white 
velvet and natural ermine, to be explicit. 
Che frock in question, and a very lovely 
one it is, appears at the extreme right 
of both large and small sketches. 
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Poplatre fine, a sort of cloth pop- 
lin and among the most popular 
of the new fall fabrics, is used by 
Drecoll in the dress at left above. 
Separate fitted sleeves are attached 
with elastic under a serge bertha— 
which is shown in more detail on 
the small figure at the right; the 
skirt is draped in front'under two 
box plaits and topped with a gath- 
ered, plait-trimmed tunic; and the 
distinctive trimming is of leather 
| and beads. Navy would be smart 

for this frock, with red-leather trim- 
mings and beads of steel and white. 
The smart little brocaded hat is 
| from Suzanne Talbot. The Drecoll 
coat of chamoislike fabric—second 











from the left above—is equally 
good-looking when the scarf collar 
is closed, as in the center of the 
small sketch at the right. Inlaid 
stripes of darker cloth across the 
sleeves and the back, as shown at 
the right, add an unusual trim- 
ming touch; scarf and cuffs are 
banded with badger. Bernard 
chose a heavy cloky silk—mate- 
for the coat in the center 
above. Ruchings of self-material at 
neck and wrists and the small flares 
on each side of the skirt are fea- 
tures of moment. The Talbot hat 
presents a novel thought—ostrich 
feathers appliquéd on net. Cordu- 
roy effects in wool, as in the dress 
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second from the right 

above, are the very 

newest among smart 

fabrics and pre mise to F 

be worn all through ~ 
the winter. The , 


guimpe ts ol white crépe de =<) 
' 


ching the accompan\ 


i, 


Cape ,olam 


has a beaver 


in plain wool, 
collar. Talbot de- 

signed the stitched-felt hat 

with its graceful ostrich- 
feather motif. Bernard = 
pouched the upper part of en 
this Rodier woolen mixture 

coat into a tight hip basque—as 


shown at the extreme right above. 


Suzanne 
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Margaret 
and Leonie hat 
of black hatter’s 
plush, worn by Miss 
: Kenyon at the left 
above, attains distinction by the 
graceful sweep of black-tipped, stone- 
colored breasts across its front. In the circle 
above is a fascinating turban of printed tan 
leather combined with tan-colored taffeta—a 
Suzy design. Gray fur ribbon, simulating a flat 
bow across the front of the hat and softly draped 
at the sides, proves particularly becoming to 
Miss Kenyon, as illustrated in the upper right- 
hand corner of page. Thisis a type of hat advo- 
cated by Suzanne Talbot for the coming winter. 
The zebralike turban of tan-and-brown ostrich 
feathers, with top of tan suéde, has a shape all 
its own and a youthful savoir faire—both in- 
spired by Louisan. In the center illustration 
Miss Kenyon wears, with full appreciation of its 
charm, a Maria Guy picture hat of black satin. 
rhe brim cut short on the right-side front and 
the effective use of a bow of fur as trimming are 
noteworthy features. Margaret and Leonie 
sponsor the combination of black ciré satin and 
silver monkey fur, as in the set of hat and scarf 
illustrated at the right. The hat has a double 
brim, with the monkey fur set between, making 
a filmy, softening fringe about the face. Gray 
suéde and gray squirrel are draped together and 
trimmed with enameled metal flowers for the 
delightful turban illustrated in the circle be 
low—an idea successfully used by Lucy Ham- 
mer. Directly below, Miss Kenyon wears a 
Talbot-inspired hat of orange velvet trimmed 
with coque, and carries a matching coque muff. 
The red-felt turban, with its trimming of red 
and yellow silk-and-velvet chrysanthemums 
and upstanding felt leaves, shows the charac- 





teristic influence of Marie Louise. Though 
the modern woman may have no ears of her 
own, Suzy sanctions their appearance in 


flat 


1) l--f 


millinery by w of fur 


across the bacl 
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Dorts Kenyon tn the Newest Winter 
Flats from Parts 


Photographed for The Ladies Home Journal 
By Nickolas Muray 
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4, From a recent 

letter: 


Doctors agree clean clothes have almost as much to do with 
Baby’s health as the quality of his food, or the temperature of 
his bath. By “clean clothes” is meant clothes that not only 
look clean, but which are clean, through and through each tiny Ke) 
thread. Fels-Naptha cleans clothes that way! 


The naptha loosens all dirt and stains for the sudsy water 
to flush away, then vanishes completely—leaving the little 
baby-things fluffy, soft and soothing, with that clean-clothes 
smell. Fels-Naptha does all laundry work just as quickly, safely, 


thoroughly and hygienically. Directions inside the wrapper. 


It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap 
and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these two 
great cleaners—a way that has never been successfully imitated! 
Wet the clothes, soap them, roll and soak them, rub the 
extra-soiled parts, then rinse. It’s just that easy. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. 


A full-color art print, 8 x 14 inches, of this beautiful baby picture, free fron 
idvertising and suitable for framing, will be sent with a sample of Fels-Naptha f 
ten cents in stamps, to cover cost of mailing. Write Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadel; 


Hd A Tf ‘ ‘ : » ~S 
GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Armstrong’ Linoleum 












Look for the 
CIRCLE “A 

trademark on 
the burlap back 





n thar 
Inlaid Ne 7h3 th r 
in the illustration, order 
by number fromany eg 
department or furni 


ure store 


7025 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s Lin- 


oleum, suitable for kitchen, dining 


K 


room ofr 
bedroom, and fully guaranteed to give sati 

factory service Send for free booklet, 
**Armstrong’ 


Linoleum Rugs,’’ showing 
colorp ite ot ple ising al d artisti de igt 


for Every Floor in the House 


Floor to Fit the Room 


‘Tus interesting room, so satisfying in_ its 
color harmonies, has a floor of Armstrong’s 
Carpet Linoleum 

It is an example of the new idea in floors— 
the growing use of linoleum of subdued tone 
as a background for fine rugs, draperies, wall 
coverings, and furnishings. 

Such rooms are to be found today in many 
homes of taste and refinement. Architects are 
specifying linoleum Hoors for modern houses— 
interior decorators are building entire decorative 
schemes upon appropriately selected floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Such floors are inexpensive. They never 
need refinishing. With an occasional waxing 
and polishing, modern linoleum floors get 
brighter and better-looking eat h year 

If your home is in need of new floors, or if 
you expect to build, call at any good furniture 
or department store and ask to look at the plain 


colors, the handsome tile and carpet inlaids, the 





parquetry and printed designs in which Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum can be had 

A living-room of average size (12x 18 feet) 
can be floored with the grey and black Carpet 
Inlaid Linoleum shown in the illustration at a 
cost of about $55. 00 (slightly higher in the Far 
West ). A good way to install such a floor is to 
cement the linoleum firmly over a layer of 
deadening felt. Laid this modern way, a lin- 
oleum floor remains as smooth and solid as the 
day it was put down. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Decoration 
for suggestions as to proper patterns and colors 
for use in any scheme of home decoration. No 
charge for this service. All Armstrong’s Lin- 


oleum is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration” 
(Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe 
colorplates of fine home interiors, on receipt of 20 cts. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DIVISION 


952 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The. Jeune Fille Comes Into Her Owon Node 





Was | it really 
her fault? 


S' 1E pe yssessed all of the at- 
tributes that ordinarily 
make for popularity. Yet some- 
thing seemed to stand in her 





way—something seemed to 


hold her back. 


The men she longed most to fas- 
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girl will include in her irdrobe at | 

piece sult tor gene ral wear (nd almost al i lI 

pla e of a long straight coat, such as her mother | | , P 
would wear, she will choose the more youthful KZ 


Calpe | a s ¢ nwith thos hout ol 
Y the left above, the frock is of navy poplatre — i Wiel : ; pte fis ; a ) % 

fine—poplin with a cloth finish—with a buttoned-on siete. ieee oe 

blouse of jersey silk, also navy colored. The buttons why ] in unhapy net 

may be covered with the silk or the cloth, or may be / | \ A ring wi 

of steel. The good-looking cape ol poplatréfine has ; \ . 

a shawl collar For the delightfully youthful suit ~, . t | 

in the center above erge kasha is used, in 1 vy ~, \ \ | ‘ : 

brown or beige The belt is of braided leather, and F 


¢ 


1] : tural muskr 1, } she 3 
a collar of natural muskrat on the rather rt caps + 





adds just the right touch of distinction. New and | & 2 

interesting is a cape caught up into a sash of self i.) 2 p> 
material, as at the right. The deep bertha on the Y \ ™ ( l 
frock and the modified bateau neckline are charac i : \ 

teristic ol une fille moce One of the increasingly \ 

favored cloth-finish poplins is again the material, this ‘ / 7 

time in a tobacco brown he backs of all three suit ae n+ or 

are sketched at the right 4 } ( HALITOSIS 
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Before you touch 
a knitting needle 


With an exquisite design to fol 
that 


low—nimble fingers never 


drop a stitch—your own handi 
work deserves the best yarn there 
is. Before you cast on a single 
stitch take care that you have the 
right yarns. 

Soft, smooth texture 
“lofty,” beautiful and lustrous 
made entirely of virgin wool — are 


qualities that find in 


even, 


you. will 
every one ot the 
Minerva Yarns. 


wealth of shades, 


pre 


many 
And 


you can ¢ hoos« 


types ot 
from. the 


cisely the tone you favor most 


The band around every ball 


7RVA 
YARNS 


Sample Offer 


ad. 
Kifteen pieces of Minerva 


f 
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The (Sharm of Youth May Le 
in a Sithouette 
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ag) WELL-PROPORTIONED and so cet 
| tain in their grace and ithfulne I 

= e | the lines of these four frocl that ea 
ilhouett« i eem to 

= eritabl nspiration And « 





(ar i) \ al) i } 

printer’sink reveals the charm of the ) 
at the extreme left, but when one ima \ 
hiffon velvet vith the ollar leeve ind pl 
nderskirt of crépe georgette, its ultimate reproduc 
tion can be only a matter of time Alice Bernard 





the designer. Nothing is so appropriat« white for 
the débutante, nor will she find it lacking in character 
when, under Jenny’s magic touch, a graceful blous« 
of white taffeta tops itself with gold lace and flares 
forth into a skirt of gold-bound ruffles. A gold-tissuc 
rose marks the low waistline. Quaintly and appeal 
ingly feminine is the Bernard frock of blue-green 
silk and chiffon sketched directly above. Either 
plain or figured silk may be used, with chiffon sleeves, 
and Rodier braid for the only trimming. For holiday 














; | times, even the sub-deb must have her dancing 
My | frock Thes« hould never be elaborate. and it is 
1] 


not always ea implicity yet 
satisfy the insistent demand for thing that is 
‘‘different.”’ A happy solution of the problem is the 
frock of orchid-colored taffeta at the right above. 
Inserts of striped taffeta—pale blue and deep ros« 
forming a vest and a side panel to the skirt are the 
only trimming, save for a girdle of braided ribbons 
in the same two shades; yet the frock is as unusual 
| is itis young. Tiny sleeves that tie themselv« 
' amusingly large add a pleasantly friy 
touch. 


y to retain a suitabk 
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Hlow to be 
‘ashionably and Comfortably 
Corseted 


BA 
Qa 


FTSHE fashionable woman of today chooses her corsets with 

| the same fine discretion with which she selects her frocks. 
She gives thought to occasion, smartness of line, and beauty of 
fabric, of course. But she is even more concerned with that 
intangible, undefinable “‘something”’ in both corsets and gowns 
which expresses her own charming self. 


If vou are a follower of this individualistic mode in corseting, 
you will find no wider latitude of choice than is offered by 
Warner Corsets, Brassiéres and Bandeaux. In Warner Corsets 
are back and models—models without 

Some are so lightly stayed as to be scarcely stayed at all. 


there lace front lace 
lacing. 
Others atford more support to the figure. And, for the woman 
who has taken on a wee bit more of weight than she should 
carry, there are any number of models substantially boned, vet 


designed for comfort as well as for style and grace. 
The materials in Warner Corsets, Brassieres and Bandeaux 
Warner flexibl 


attractive touches of 


are of the best quality; Goning 15 the famous 


rus. p) OF , and trimmings are the dainty, 


satin, ribbon, 


lace or embroidery you have come to expect 
the beautiful Warner styles. Warner Corsets are priced fron 


$1.00 to $7.50. 




















































More Toothsome 


Baking in 


Bread and cakes and pies are more 
deliciously toothsome—and more 
wholesome—baked in Mirro Alu- 


minum than in ordinary ware. 


Mirro Aluminum utensils never 
char the food baked in them. 

Mirro heats up quickly, is heat- 
retaining and permits slow, thor- 
ough baking. 


And Mirro isso glitteringly beau- 
tiful—so clean and “always new” 
looking! 

* * * 

You have only to compare Mirro with 
other utensils tosee the ditference. The fine 
balance of it; how it is made of a thicker, 
harder, more durable, pure aluminum of a 


dense and even grain; no seams and all of 


the little niceties of finish which make it a 
delight, a pleasure for your kitchen—these 
superiorities are evident at a glance. 


And don’t forget—beautiful Mirro Alu 
minum kitchen utensils carry the guarantee 
of the world’s foremost maker of aluminum 
ware, with almost thirty years of success- 
ful experience. 

Yet Mirro Aluminum utensils are sur- 
prisingly moderate in price. 


Mirro ware is for sale at leading stores 
Ask to see it. Let us send 


you our miniature catalog No. 14 


everywhere. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


Murro 


MIRRO aluminum muffin par 














CMIRRO 
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Cfevo Suits and a Wrap for Wintry Days 


CAPE is less likely than a tailored coat 
to look homemade, and is therefore 
better liked by amateur dressmakers. 


The wrap sketched above would be good 
looking in dark brown lusterless velvet or 
plush. Brown is to be a favorite color this 
winter. The collar and cuffs may be of fox, 
Hudson seal, caracal or natural muskrat, 
according to one’s personal preference. The 
design comes in sizes 16, 36, 40 and 44. A 
short attached cape is the outstanding fea 
ture of the attractive suit at the left belo 

Duvetyn in beige or brown is the material, 
with bands of caracal edging cape and coat 
and forming a high collar that is very smart 
The coat fastens in the center front with 








Sth Street, New Ye 


large buttons and loops of self-material. 
Che design may be had in sizes 16, 36 and 
40. The accompanying skirt should be ab 
solutely plain. For the suit at the right 
below duvetyn or broadcloth may be used 
Cloky satin is an interesting possibility 
too. Design comes in sizes 36 to 42. As to 


color, beige trimmed with Hudson seal 


would be lovely. The coat is double 
breasted and graduates in length from front 
to center bac _e being just be low the tinger 
tips at it hortest point Any plain skirt 
pattern may be used; eight inches from the 
ground will be the cor 

rect length for suit sk 

thi winter 


— if) a 
 4(n 


oo © 


; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
rk City. Dresses, 35 cents 


Patterr $s, 25 cents. 
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to subdue the BLOOM. 
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To make you 
lovelier 


ALL throuvh the ages women’s beauty has 
ved the hearts of men; and every woman 
zs for her full share of this power. 


However attractive you may be, it is possible to 
make yourself lovelier if you use the complete 
“Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 

First, a touch of frazrant Pompeian DAY Cream. 
This is a vanishing cream that when worked well 
in is a protection for the skin against wind, sun, 
ind dust —a delicate foundation to which powder 
idheres evenly, and from which it will not 
easily rub off. 

Then, apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It 
nakes the skin beautifully fair and adds the 

harm of a delightful perfume. 

Now a bit of Pompeian BLOOM for a softly 
‘lowing color. And do you know that you should 
lways experiment on the placing of rouge? Study 





1e contour of your face. Perhaps you will look 
etter with more color on the cheek-bones. Per- 
aps it is the center of the cheek where a deeper 


shade looks W ell. 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder in order 
And instantly the face 
s radiant with added youth and beauty. 

Before retiring, cleanse the face thoroughly 
vith Pompeian NIGHT Cream (a cold cream). In 


the morning you will find the lines of fatigue 


ve faded and your skin will be soft and velvety. 


Pompeian FRAGRANCE, a talcum powder, 
smooth and refreshingly perfumed, brings you 


harm. 


Get New Mary Pickford Panel 


(and five Pompeian samples) 


Mary Pickford, the world’s 1 t adored woman, has 
again he ynored Pompeian Beauty Prepara s by granting 
he exclusive use of her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian 
on ty Pans The rare beauty and charm of Miss Pickford 
are faithfully portrayed in the dainty colors of this 


Pompeian panel. Size 28 x 

We will send you for only 10c this beautiful portrait 
of Mary Pickford and samples of Pompeian BEAUTY 
Powder, DAY Cream shing), BLOOM (a rouge 
that won't crumble), NIC iH T CREAM (the cold cream 
for beauty) and FR AGANCE (a Taleum). You can 
make many interesting beauty experiments with these 
samples. Please use coupon now 





HE POMPEIAN CO., 2001 Payne Ave., 
Also Made in Canada 


Cleveland, O. 
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Pretty when she wakes up 


This is the real test. The girl who wakes fresh and 
radiant, with a clear, smooth skin which has no defects 
to conceal, need not worry about her looks. She pos- 
sesses the greatest of all attractions—the one which 
outshines all others. 


This need not discourage the girl whose complexion 
is not so good. Proper care will soon transform a bad 


skin into one admired for its perfection. 


Get rid ot the clogging accumulations which cause 
cOarseness and disfiguring defects and you will soon be 
complimented on your fresh, blooming complexion 


) 


The secret is simple and about 3,000 years old. It was 


discovered in ancient Ezypt and practiced by Cleopatra. 


Simple — Beautif ying 


[The remedy for a coarse skin, for one disfigured with 
blackheads or ugly blotches, is daily cleansing with a 
lather blended from palm and olive oils. 

Volume and Palm and olive oils—nothing else— 
efficiency pro give nature's green color to Palm- 
duce 25-cent olive Soap. 


quality for only 


10c 





Such a cleanser is so mild and soothing that it softens 
the skin and keeps it smooth. But it removes the ac 
cumulation of dirt, oil and perspiration which are 
responsible for most bad complexions. 


You can’t neglect your skin and expect to keep it 
blooming and alluring. The powder and rouge you use 


to conceal defects deceive no one. 


The soothing cleanser 


Palmolive is the modern combination of tl 


1e© Same 
beautifying cosmetic oils Cleopatra used in the days of 
ancient Egypt. It is just as valuable today as a safé 
soothing cleanser. 

Massage its smooth, creamy lather softly into the net 
work of tiny pores which compose the surface of yout 
skin. It will remove the clogzing deposits which enlarge 


these pores, Cause blackheads and invite blotches 


Dry skins are benefited by cold cream after cleansing. 
If unusual dryness is your trouble, apply a little cream 
before as well as after washing. 


Popularity — Low price 


Judge Palmolive by other soaps and you will expect 
to pay at least 25 cents a cake. But the popularity which 
keeps the Palmolive factories working day and night 
naturally reduces cost. Quantity production is always 
economical 

Thus this finest facial soap is offered at 10 cents a 
cake—a price all can afford. You can economically use 
Palmolive for every toilet purpose, for it costs no mor 
than ordinary sOap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT 


Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 
— ——E 
hw » he ‘ 
WA 


Cleopatra’s way 


With a world of ancient beauty 
irts at her command, she depended 
on cleansing with palm and olive 
oils to protect, improve and pre 
serve the freshness and smoothness 
ot her skit 


This be 1UtLLy rwasnotconnined 
to face alone The bath was a daily 
ceremoniaiwithali Clent peoptes 

ulm and olive oils the cleansers 
ised 

Bathe with Palmolive ind kee] 
your skin smooth and white. It is 


1 luxury all can afford 



































or to matc! 
is the 
; in the up 
Design 
Wher 


velour 


the check, 


per ieit-hand corner 
sizes 8 to 14 


navy 


omes 1n 
ne s coat ol 
de laine boasts a detachabk 
cape, and collar and cuffs of 
natural muskrat, it is difficult 
not to “register” compla 
cency. The design comes in 
sizes 8 to 14. When picking 
grapes a frock of soft navy 
flannel combined with bright 
red flannel, cross-stitched in 
navy wool, is appropriate and 
dec idedly becoming Design 
comes in sizes 6 to 14. Blue 
serge pin-striped in white, 
cuffs and buttoned-on 
front of scalloped white linen, 
makes a serviceable yet out 
of-the ordinary school dress 
Design comes in sizes 2 to 8 





with 











or by mail, 


secured from any store selling Home Patterns; 


nay be 
paid, trom the Home 


| cents; Coats, 35 


postage pr 


Dresses 





Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 


cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents 
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For You, 


Look about you and you'll see glis- 
tening teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now 
have luster. And women smile to show 
them. 

The reason is this: A way has been 
found to fight film on teeth, and mil- 
lions now employ it. It is also at your 
command—a free test. So don’t envy 
such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, if 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why teeth don’t 
shine. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. 


hus most tooth troubles, which few 
cape, are now traced to that film. S« 
nearly everybody suffers from it more 


OI le ss. 
Now we combat it 


But dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists all the world over 
are urging their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two 
great film combatants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern dental 


research. It multiplies the starch diges- 





PAT OFF 


Pepsadent 





Also 


Prettier teeth —whiter, cleaner, safer 


tant in the saliva. That-is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
neutralizing acids which cause tooth 
decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold 
power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 





Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a 
new dental era. Millions of people have 
learned this, and now enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 19-Day Tube. 
Note how clean. the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that you 
and yours should use this method al 


ways. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free * 





REG.U.S 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the 
supply the large tube. 


world over. All druggists 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 224, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent t 


A FAMILY 
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Do oatmeals differ 


as widely as flowers? 


OU wouldn't phone your florist 
and say: “Send mea dozen flowers.” 


Yet that is almost the same as asking 
your grocer to send you “a package of 
oats.” There is as much difference 
between different brands of oats as be- 
tween daisies and roses. 

Just as roses smell sweetest, so there is 
one oatmeal that stands first in tempting 

} aroma: that one is H-O (Hornby’s Oats) 
Slow toasting in the old-fashioned way 

over coal fires makes H-O golden brown in 

color and gives that delicious H-O aroma and 


fla 

otean l pressul breal 
vn th id nizes the starcl 

HO til nouris! I 

liff t from ordinary priced « 

HO}; r cooks up stick nd | 
Packed in ne 

proved label-wrapped It digests better, makes children healthy and 
d corner-sealed trong, and is perfect food for everyone. Every 
package home canattord H-O. Health is cheap at any price 
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| 
| 
| 
| eavv brown cotton. Design 
comes in sizes 2 to 6. Small 
ter descends the stairs in 
} 


ne of those always smart 
mbinations of plain and 

plaid gingham. ‘Tie and coy 
ered buttons of the plain ging 

ham are new trimming notes. 
Design comes in sizes 2 to 8 

The tirst-grader direc tly above 

also wears gingham, but in 
combination with white linen 

nd pearl buttons Design 
ymes in es 2 to 6. For an 
engineer there is only one 
costume—blue denim Phe 
hite lawn guimpe is in def 
erence to ones age Design 


»to 6 


in sizes 
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lakes the drudgery 


lor instance:—the fine, soft hair of the Fuller Wall Brush 


“¢ j ] 1] 
lifts the dust and dirt from walls without rubbing it inte 


lalsne of. ] tancs cis 
the most delicate Surface. Its iony, CxTensiol har | { 
reaches ceilings and me Ings It 

draperies, Wall COVeTINYS and Nang 


marks or streaks. 


The Fuller Mop, Broom, Tan Duster, Wet Mop and 
Utility Brush are all equally serviceable. There are 45 
Fuller Brushes, each one designed for a particular house- 
hold or personal task. 








This is the season of the vear when brushes, ar 
time, are in greatest demand. Your investmer 


Brushes will be an investment in household comf 











rt 

assurance of better results and a guarant of 

economy of the time you now spend in housework. 

I ‘ Bri 

Ce eous, responsible 1 S 

bring Full er\ o the he 
Fuller Brushes to your home, an 
phone call to vour local Full ( fice 


Mav we send you “The Handy Brush Bapk’”’ ?—it’s free. 

























out of your Fall cleaning+ \ ; 


Let the Fuller Man demonstilate 
ways and means to better cleaning 


1d your own 


The Fuller Brush Co. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


99 USES- HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Genuine 
Fuller Brushes 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
in addition to the trade 
mark. Look for both! 


Z 








Fuller | 
| 
il an ' 
+ V t 
| 
4 
| 
i ss5 | ] j Net 
nities thev ry 
) - Man will bring 
0 CHIC i mMmonst 1T1 S 
‘ 4 ‘ . 
“ bring#him any time you desire. 











Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brash Co., Ltd., 





loronto 









































Py un) Puddiné 


Appropriate at any time 
and always delicious and whole- 
some. 

As it comes steaming to the table, 
it transforms drab days into holi- 
days. 

R & R Plum Pudding is a stand- 
ard food-dessert that has graced 
American tables for fifty years— 
made from the finest ingredients 
the world’s markets afford. 


A royal feast at a moderate cost. 


1¢ Your Grocer’s 





In 1, 2, 3 and 4 Ib. tins, and 


in the individual size 


Other 
R & R Products 


> 


Potted Ham 
Potted Tongu 
Potted Chicken 


Satisfaction in every tin 
guaranteed bythe makers. 


RIc CHARDSON & ROBBINS 
‘Dover, _.Delaware 
Producers of Delicious R & R Boned Chicken 
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Making One's Best Winter Frock 


By RuTuH SILL 





tar —— 


| 
{ p> 
it " 1p il pe 
re above ) l t ( ! 
era CCE ( The desig ppeara ( ] iiteral are nect ar fit 
mac may be had i SIZ % TO }) \] H rl 1 ] oO! I iT} a neck line on right 
make sure that your design is the right ide, corresponding to line desiree r dres 
y pinning it together and trving it on; thet but at least one inch lower 
cakanaal read the directions on the accon Remove the lining Mark corrections or 
panying envelop before cutting into your’ the right side with bastings of a different 
material, so that not a single notch or per olor than the original markings. Open th« 
foration is bine week! corrected seams, fold the back on center line 
lhere is a wide choice in materials, but on and place the center front lines together 
nportant requisite —the fabric must be t Pin the original markings together and mak 
igh to drape efull T) th rol by | 
é 
page &1 
y all b | Fret \ 
Draped frocks are always made on a waist titcl nes on the wre ( 
lining. Since both blouse and skirt are hung = and the raw edgt rcast tog ther. Th 
ym this lining it is of utmost importancs darts are usually stitched on the wrong side 
that it fit perfectly. Use light-weight China on the dart line \ small t 1 
hite or +] } i } : ] lik ' tcl i . ‘ p 
pre l UT I | ¢ i ll l 
ng directi ar \ omet 
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eda are turned 
ird cents r of seam 
| folded edges overcast 
ether 
Finish the fronts by 


ng each edge toward 
ong side on center 
nes: titch three 
r-inch ty 


} 
Ch irom 





1 bottom 
I nish the neck and 
holes by turning the raw ed 


hem around the 


edges about 








Deftness in ha 
materials is absolutely 
necessary lor 
draping. Discover for 
yourself that the material 
takes different folds at 
different angles, and that 
various materials fall dif 
ferently it the ame 


ndling 


successful 


rto contrary fold 
Lys a decided 
a necessity in draping. Buy an inex 
pensive form having smaller bust and hip 
measurements than your own. Make a 
close-fitting waist lining, which must reach 
several inches below the waist so that you 
can drape your skirt on the form. Put this 
lining on the and pad the misfit 
spots with tissue paper, so that the form 


\ dress form, always 


almost 


asset, is 


**Susy”’ 


really becomes your own. It will save you 
long fitting sessions 
To Join Lining With Dre 
| ATTACHING t 
tion lining, be 























of an inch toward the right side 
r; place a narrow lace over this 
ind tcl in pl ( Che illus 
3 cl el \ iii with 
| I mT | 
c comy 
: 
\ simp ! 
. 9 1, 
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; Our losiery Dealer fo-day 
is Better Able to Serve you 














Wool, trim. Lisle, of knockabout. 
ALLEN A COMPANY —KENOSHA. 





PHI WIS 





















































SIMON PURE 
LEAF LARD 


Autumn Days Are Waffle Days 


—Good Cooks Make Them with Leaf Lard 


— : , 
Delicious Waffles 
Makes 10-12 

If you do not have a 
good waffle recipe, you 
will find this one most 
dependable: 


ups flour 
4 tsp. baking powder 
14 tsp. salt 
1%4 cups milk 
Yolk ges 
W hite 
2 tbst 1 Simon 
Pu i 1 
Mix and sift dry ingredi- 
yolks of eggs well beaten, and 
wh f eggs beaten stiff 
ok ona greased hot waffle 
rm 
Serve with maple syrup and 
\r t Db hire Farm 
} \r rs Star 
T ik at 


There’s always a welcome for waffles, no 
matter how often you serve them—if they're 
crisp and fluffy, with that perfect golden- 
brown crust that crunches under the fork. 


Making delicious and digestible waffles is 
simply a matter of using a good recipe and 
following a few simple rules: 

Heat the waffle iron thoroughly, and 
grease both top and bottom liberally with 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard. 

Pour just enough batter on the iron to 

If too much batter is used the 
waffles will be too thick, causing them to 
lose their crispness. 


cover. 


As the batter bakes so quickly it is im 
portant that the temperature of the iron 
be the same top and bottom. 
Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is made 
solely from the rich flakes of pure leaf fat. 


These leaf-shaped flakes are chopped fine, so 
that each particle receives even heat. Then 
the fat is “tried out” in steam-jacketed open 
kettles—uncovered so that the steam escapes 
instead of condensing. The result is a dry 
lard, with a delicate flavor, and of a rich, 
creamy consistency. 


Skilled cooks say, “Use leaf lard for pastry, 
cake making—sauteing—deep-fat frying—all 
shortening and cooking purposes.” It has an 
unusually high smoking point and does not 
fry away in cooking. You can get Armour’s 
“Simon Pure” in pails or 1-lb. cartons at good 
dealers’ everywhere. 

Write our Department of Food Economics 
for a free copy of “Pastry Wrinkles” 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 


October, 1: 2; 
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Ask Your Dealer {: 


These Armour 
Quality Foods 
r Ham—the “Ham 
Am 
it i « « j H am 
Star Ba I CW he le or 
Sliced in Cartons) 
Fresh and Dry Sausage 
Vegetole (\ egetable 
Shortening) 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Cloverbloom Eggs 
Veribest Loaf Meats 
Veribest Luncheon Meat 
Veribest Dried Beef 
Veribest Potted Meats 


Veribest Deviled Meats 
est Canned Meats 
best Mir Meat 

Veribest Salad Oil 


Veribest Evaporated Mil 


1 1 
Veribest Cheese 


Veribest Poultry 

Veribest Oleomargarine 
\ best Pork and Bean 
\ best Bouillon Cubes 


eribest Extract of Beef 


Veribest Peanut Butter 
The Armour Oval La 
lentifies f is of utn 
ality It is an establis 
irance of kr wn ft 
juality that tak the g 


work out of buying 
for it on the foods you | 
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iltmore 
andwoven 
omespun 


Strictly handwoven and containing abso- 
lutely not a fibre of anything but new sheep's 











wool 
Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINI 
dyes No aniline dyes used Every color 
| guaranteed 
| We use no lamb’'s wool because it shrinks 


almost as long as it lasts 
| After we dye the wool in its raw state, w« 
| card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour it two hours in hot Ivory Soap suds 
| and dry it on tenter-hook fences in the sun 
There are about two hundred weaves and 
colors, and we never make two batches of 
the same pattern just alike It is not easy 
to blend hand-dyed colors to exactly the 
ime shade when in some cases there are as 
man as eight colors of wool in one mixing | 
and even if we could achieve the sameness 
that is produced by machine methods we 
would not like to do it, for there is a charm 
in the fact that a person is likely never to 
see two suits of Biltmore Handwoven Home- 

| spun that exactly match. 

Biltmore Homespuns are made in a very 
old-fashioned way—just as we have made 
them for 20 years. 

hey were originated by Mrs. Geo. W. 
Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore Estate, 
and are the outgrowth of her philanthropy 
thru the establishment of an Industrial 
School in Biltmore Village, where boys and 
girls were taught Wood-Carving and Hand- 
Weaving. 

The school had its beginning back in 1901 
It grew from year to year until the workers 
were permitted to sell their handiwork 
Later it became known as the Biltmore 
Estate Industries, and after it had outgrown 
the bounds of a school it was sold to Mr 
F. L. Seely, who built and operates Grove 
Park Inn (the finest resort hotel in the 
world), located only a short distance from 
Biltmore Village 

Old English Shop buildings were built on 
the grounds at the Inn More looms were 
built by our own men and boys and we have 
grown until now it is the largest hand-weav- 
ing industry in the world, and we have 
friends who patronize us as far away as 
China, Uruguay, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands 
Japan, Cuba, Mexico, Argentina, Norwa 
Canada, Great Britain and thousands upon 





thousands of towns and cities at home 

We have been awarded one silver and two 
gold medals 

Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns are not 
like any other in the world They have a 





character and individuality of their own 

‘D They are not loose, shaggy, baggy weaves 
By such as one usually associate with the 
6 name homespun. They are not simply sport 
) r goods, for though we make many beautiful 
have doubtless ] ird M ARY Br SH \\ | ] ] | AMIS i sprea o tr ul nit ct ly sport weaves and the ire worn in golf suits 
e : - ae ee = and the like by some of the wealthiest men 
rom Par hatels e ; 7 . 4 ? st and women in the United States, still our 





biggest business and the patterns to which 
cet ‘i - , we devote most ittention are those for 
ib il i «i? 4 ‘ , y ‘ J ; ; e : 

rt meee F , ladies’ Suits and Coats 


" . j , b ff : i ; os We weave three weights 
rene d hay 101 hb } 








1 t? ) ( ‘ i { Regular which is a very substantial 
AP nth sail j fj # , ' 


p | closel woven cloth, quite hard twist, and 


’ , weighs about to & ounces to the yard 
flashed upon u une pe, f ’ ’ \ b | 
i 1 | d 








28 to 29 inches wide 
) 10 \ 1 f rs ? ’ d Dt ining nt t | Light Weight"’ is made of precisely the 
; } ‘ rt fy ; y ' ’ ‘ I 
¢ 


‘ P P ss same width and weighs about 6 ounces to 


yxut has 300 less threads to the 


’ the urd It mpl is woven more loosel 

| 2 . Rar } f t I I I I and is il weight for ladies’ suits 

0 ' s made t lrawing tt 

| thread ther and making practicall 

| | : tr thread The overe at cloth is fa 
I ‘ 

ln a | | 

aler {q 

mour 


‘oods | Catharit M 
| 


- , ] liy ’ ry ] ] y ; ’ ry t , \ lad uit 
| ( at aie t : t Samples costing us 1l0c each will be sent on 
I ent ‘ request Please do not put us to this ex 
ble ng policemen, this thoroughtare ol lashior vhat sli ad endure I Ur ul I nt] { { pense unless you are seriously considering 


] | } | { nd 1 +} lid ] in 1} ly ter , our homespun 
iS PpacKke l vith crowds on toot and 1n Ln der aress Lie alt i 


tor 1 
tors. 1 


yn Meat 
eet 


Meats 


People were going for the betting and the introduction to the new I ette 
fashions. For these were the Drag Day exer W 
es, as some America i 


hem 


LL¢ called 


- 





Biltmore Industries 
Established 1901 
Grove Park Inn Asheville, N. ¢ 


4 3 t 1 a ; ; r } , 1 : I tt { 

Meats rt f fashio1 cart 1 ind new eal " ) I isa pla i =) a Hand Loom 

Meats Mh. ring out ti sd. rir in t , { 1 nt " ; to 
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IN YOUR CITY NOW! 
ef feature showing of these unusual Printz, Coats) 


Five models selected for their smart style 
and outstanding value are now being shown 
at one of the better establishments in your city. 
Watch for announcements by this store. 


HE five models shown here have been 

selected from the entire Printz line, as a 
group of special interest featuring the style 
motifs most favored this fall. 


These coats were specially designed for the 
woman who desires individuality of style, in 
a rich, soft fabric, at a price unusually attrac- 
tive. In them, too, Printz designers have em- 
bodied the principle of “Personalized Style.” 


Only one store in your city carries Printz 
coats, suits and dresses. Watch your news- 
papers for their announcements of these coats 
and of other models in the Printz showing. 





If you do not know which is the Printz store 
in your city, write to us; we will send you 
their name and a copy of the new Style Revue 
featuring Printz “Personalized Style” in a wide 
variety of models. 


You will be impressed with the unusual value 
of Printz garments. 


Printz, suits range in price from $35 to $75. 
Printz coats, $25 to $175; Dresses, $35 to $55. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
Uy CLEVELAND New York 


aris 


Look for this label in your fall garment 
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No. 2637. “Right from Paris” is the impression this char: 
ing model gives with its smart, deep-set sleeves, fitted b 
and unusual side front fastening. The only decorative tor 
is cording, rather elaborately used in rows on collar, cut 
pockets and back of coat skirt. The throw collar is finis] 
with deep fringe. 


a eth iP 


No. 2634 
fabric 
dignity. 


The lines in this model of soft, rich Glori 
have an appealing grace and a truly aristoct 

Panel effects are formed by half-inch plaits, wl 
the pockets show an original curve to the sides and a ¢ 
erous throw collar enswathes the neck in soft, deep t< 


No. 2621 
beautiful style developed in the new soft fall fabrics. 
simple, clean-cut lines are its great distinction, making 
practical model appropriate for any occasion. In the ba 
small box plaits end in embroidered silk arrows. 


“Dp ” | 1 1 
Richly conservative perhaps Dest desc rides t 


No. 2601. Quite frankly French in origin is this smart coaf Lig 
Particularly charming is the one-sided front. Cording, 4 ga 
popular this season as a trimming motif, is used most effed mi 
tively on the back panel, pockets, collar and cuffs. T to 
sleeves are also very interesting, being wide and deep se! Wi 


No. 2607. A newer and more delightful style cannot 
imagined than this one. Deep, wide Kimono sleeves me 
into the bloused back, effecting a graceful line of drapet 
A military collar of taupe Kit Fox terminates in thr 
finished with chenille, while a smart metal girdle confine 
the waist fullness. 


5 Fe) 


Note: Descriptions are for models pictured from left to ri 
© 1922, The Printz-Biederman 
, ; 
A ste wl “ ‘a: b 
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Of tobacco-brown 
crépe marocain, 
with cascade and 
bi nai ng ‘ 
o ef e de 


tAts 


of beige 
chine, 1s 
good-looking 
autumn blouse. 
Especially inter- 
esting ts the treat- 
ment of sleeves and 


colar, 





Both Flare and Ftobble Skirts in Paris 


(Continued from Page 


+) 


circular ruffles halved on either side per 
pendicular panels fore and aft and flaring. 
\ straight outline has a circular apron over 
the front of it and spreading to the sides in 
a flare, while the back descends with uncon 

promising precipitousness. There is a lac 
dress flaring over a straight foundatior \ 
And its circular tunic spreads 

it 


slip. This is t] 


\bble, with a skirt so tight round the bot- 
m it has to be slit away up the front so 
that you can take a step. Many costumes 
vith that sort of skirt run to top-heaviness 
n an ample shoulder width and long arm 
oles, playing many variations on the kimono 
notif. A fur coat has armholes the length of 
e underarm seam to the waistline in a tlare over a stra 


} 


ery wide front widths wrap round one tight. old friend, the morning dre 





lo wear it you grasp the front widths at of serge or rough wool. The skirts Lil 
either edge and spread your arms wide, as if jackets flare. There are flounces with en 


» embrace , then fold them tight 
rhe bottom will come in very narrow. Many 
front widths thus go far round to one side, | ; 

here they catch with a single big button ruffle beginning there, while above it, at any 

It is smart to have your things secured by point plotted out by the wearer, a 
ne fastening only. Sometimes it is at the | i 


} 


broidered edges and a 


‘es 
waistline There 


someone round the 


ribbon 
are dresses indicating thi 
ow waistline, with a flat, unfulled circular 


roat, especially for young girls, with a with no belt at all, but merely the horizont 
jacket spreading into a V down tl gathers that result from puckerit 
t of the hip line, in what is said t reflect on the left at t pelt I 
sreton influence. Sometime tl 
at the waist, leaving 1 lront i fi e gathers spre 
r easily and slanting down fror ( ind 
throat opening in the V shape, which fo e ripp ind 
I has so long been passe (nd in a n thine tl i 
dress¢ which are the reverse of d 


nte, irregular coast lines prevail 
» movement is pressing for ac 
owledgment, and sometimes there is a 
yrotrusion on the sheath-like outline at 
ide in the form of a big bow. In these cases 
the skirt has usually been wrapped round on¢ 
tight and gathered up at the side in this 
garnishment. For the more conservative- 
minded an underskirt goes with these dresses 
to fill in the V-shaped opening which starts strong tendency to rubber-tire everything 
with the ankles, when the material begins to witha rolled bias band. There isa skirt with 
mount. Not only in bustles can we note the — tw 


The New Ruffles 


TT’HERE is a new movement in ruffl 

by Cheruit 
\gain the long bolster slip of an outline, and 
round the bottom of it, below the knees, a 
ruffle is fulled on, exactly as we used to do 
out in the country of the Middle West when 
we made our own clothes. And there is the 


the ready Started some time ago 


© inverted plaits on the sides, giving it a 





Victorian movement of 1885 but in occa straight outline when one is standing, while 
onal big puffs that swell out over the hips. with movement it spreads into a flat Phe 
ther day an American man held up the 


conversation of eight people at his own tea 
party while he vented his surprised pleasure 
at his first sight of another of the new skirts 
for fall. This one flares longer on the sides 
and back. Or perhaps better to describe it, 
toms that flare. You see the old bolster-slip — the cut combines the new flare with the other 
lhouette, with its adaptable waistline,and new movement for coming up in front. Thi 
vith circular ruffles in groups, say of three, wide skirt gradually lifts across the front 
tarting at the hips and leaving off midway _ breadth like an aéroplane leaving earth. Of 
between knees and hem with a flare. The all the movements featured, it is the most 
ruffles are from six to nine inches wide, a graceful and the one that I should choos« 
cording to the height of the This But you are at liberty to use 


z fe Flare 5 the 7 hing 


TILL, for the moment, the flare’s the 
thing. You see skirts gently sloping like 
i mound from a tight waistline into wide bot 


wearer. your own tast« 


ves the look of the old straight line with over a wide range of detail, if only you have 
yme new architectural development super 
imposed upon it \ straight outline has Continued on Page S¢ 
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Sweater Days Have Come! 


In these 
HORNER’S Yarn are ideal for outdoor wear! 
HORNER’S Yarn is all 
lustrous 
wool for over three-quarters of a century. 


golden autumn days, knitted sweaters of 


wool—firm textured, smooth, 
spun in mills which have been producing fine 


One or two of the attractive new models will enable vou 


to increase wardrobe at 


your a surprisingly small cost 

We will furnish vou full directions 
Let us send vou a free color card also, of the twenty-four 
popular HORNER shades. If your dealer is not vet 


handling HORNER’S, write us and mention his name 


Knit a Sweater This Month of 
Horner's Guaranteed All-Wool Yarn 


EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
180 Main Street Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


Established 1836 











er ary 


1 standard of Shirt 
1 strain of outer clothing 


of pliant tubular — 


with hardest wear. 


Winter W eight | Blue Hange 
Extra Heavy Winter W sight Pur} 


Nainsook Suits 
next Summer 
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for Winter and Summer Wear 


New 


a: 





A Blessing on the wien 


N old friend in ¢ 


> noOW sold 1 In 1ts sanitary dustproot individual Glassin 


absolutel 


Waist Ur 


More th: in ever 1 
Dr amie aist for Health, 


is taken from 
| pi sengee upon the shoulders by means 
freely with a 
l-on, breakless buttons pass 


on splendid 


"and the 


le Hanger 


The E-Z Waist Company 


61 Worth Street, New York City 
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lo pause one second on 





panels are passé. 





the homeliest in the world, 





y fall to the waistline, and the bias move 


+} , “~9 .’ , ’ S } jf “fe 
ls even to some of est here l id ( mbination f Red a? 1 “‘Blacs 


one tailored coat seven-eighths of the skirt 


» side near the waistline, there are 
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Figured silk forms a sort of overgrown collar for the Lanvin crépe- 
de-chine blouse at the left above, and the motifs are cut out and 
appliquéd on dark silk for trimming bands, as shown below. 
Tucked batiste is always smart, but is used with unusual charm in 
the center above. Lanvin strikes a particularly graceful line with the 
7 laited cascade of the olad-blue « ré pe de-chine blouse at the right al 


Both Kare and Ftobble Skirts in Paris 








Conti 1 from P: 5 
taste for things that flare. eo 7 fluctuating. Having be 
| routed from its stronghold 
dead and gone of somewhere in the neig! 
effects of some | borhood of the hips, It has 
falling below the not settled hard and fast 
boundary—and side anywhere. Those who like 
| it high, which is pretty 
y full skirt nat- much all of France, wil 
long —imagine A belt themselves at the ce 
wasn't! Phe The three blou sired latitude. and then 
» for the street | above, froma different vill run a band of en 
» length and the | angle. Diag sale broidery or a ruffle to 
tailleur clears this altitude. | tits trim blouse af left. mark the old boundary 
afternoon skirts of The blue crive blou line 
, 1 think, are : There is another new 
| gee eee dis movement which concerns 
make Cleo with open colar. itself largely with colors 
ungraceful - ae rhe particular stunt of the 
skirts are get day is to block vour blouse 
nger still, and some out in one solid shade, an 
the floc \ re an | \s the geol t 
| I CCh ill lor t p ( re 
ire Quaker collars, and other is sharpiy define 
tan maiden, Priscilla that i Cher 
the French could be, whicl ther ar no gentle meltir ra 
ition of the original. Some of the Nor vet is there a cincture On 
rufiles so wide round them that tops, and the other merely bes 


the point of its one fasten I YOU are conservative you will choose 
be © 0 


r your blouse and brown for the 


two big buttons. lower part of your costume But if you like 
them hangs a _ handkerchief. things a little more sensational, you will 

pretty well out of style, except perhaps make the skirt of black and_ the 

form the garnishment of a coat. blouse of bright red. Or the blouse of black 


Many of the coats carry short capes, while with a white skirt—the very loudest of all 
others have them across the back as long as combinations. 
> itself \nd of course you can bead or embroider 


very long, except those that it to taste. Beaded dresses are far from 


short, and these latter got their passé, and there is a tendency to a glaze 


summer icy look in material 

» bandaged low, but not too low, \nd yet one of the most popular of all 

hips, and below them falls a dress fabrics is a sort of plush, with a nap 
brightly colored skirt in big printed figures. so long that it is almost shaggy And for 


trimmings the rage for birds and parts of 
Mad Over ‘Printed Silks birds has not died down at all 
An entire collar of an evening coat is mack 
has gone stark, raving mad_ of breasts of gulls 


ver printed silks. The big designers, You over in America don’t know how 
whose modern art pieces hang in the galleries, rich you are with all your magnificence of 
been engaged to turn their gifts to furs, while Europeans are out for every 
g formal designs for silks. Materials, known and unknown substitute, from birds 
a consequence, are beginning to take on _ to rabbits 

ola piece ot art As for the For those who have the real articl I very 
one might say that it i 
market quotations—that it is popularity 


s still low firmly believe astrakhan leads all the rest in 
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SNOW DRIFT 
Fresh / 
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SNOWDRIFT 


fresh - rich . creamy « fat 
Vade by the Wesson Oil people 


For making tempting, hot Biscurr— 
and every other use for a fine cooking fat. 
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Jhe custom—corseted look. 





Pat. U.S.A. and Foreign Countries 


CORSETS 
Youthful poise be yours 


OOK YOUNGER through the conquest of 
symmetry of line and grace of carriage. 
Correctly corset your figure to attain the ease 
of posture, gait and gesture that you admire 

in the young and the youthlike. 


P.N.Practica orset. Firm though pliant, t e 
Inner Elastic Vest* holds the front steels right at the body’s center. No 


poise 


1 , , 
Front isthe well-balanced « 


riding up nor off-center steels to prod the bust. The outer flaps lac 
mply, swiftly over Flat Hooks* — shoe wise — with no annoying lacing 
re-adjustments. Easy-laced, daily laced to prolong the corset’s lines and 
ren t new fitting at ¢ ich putting on 
P.N. Practical Front is essentially, uniquely the corset of maintained 
youth. If you but will, you may confer upon yourself the lines of 
; . ‘ , 
ruth, now right within your reach, 
At Stor ind Departments where right rseting is viewed vital you may 
lect 4 r suitable style, in a variety of fabrics, at $5.00 upward to $12.00 


If not obtainable at your favorite dealer’s send us his 
name and you will receive our New Corset Style Book 


I NEWMAN & SONS, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ON CHICAG( NEW HA\ 

















Easy-laced 
over 


Flat Hooks 


Feather-light 
Elastic Vest 
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C for the Young Matron 

or the Successful Business Girl 
HI modern bride of a year rdrol The dress ( ed n thi 
or more, as her trousseau. page and on page 91 have been especially 
begins to grow shabby,does — designed for the young woman in her twen 
not subside into shapeless ties; they are preéminently) vearable, but 


gingham house dressesand at the same time conform to all that i 
matronly black taffetas. newest in the mode. 
She knows that her youth Nothing will be more 


reneral 
fall and winter than the three-pi 








fulness is still a large part viece suit—a 
ol her « harm and wisely chooses clothe that ar with coat to mat h. Ot tan kasl a is 
vill emphasize her slender li nd fresl the lit at the left above, h is sl 
loring. But not Dol { t the coat at the 1 ton page 91 
he sartorial pr ‘ | | r ( | 
right of marriage and added years sophi taupe nutria and ca er at the 
tication an i ive com¢ he bottom with a lancy bone button the 
if these iti re considered i mode, at the moment, favoring a single 
electing of her be she will have a visible fastening for one’s outer garments 
inn than that of tl At the right above is sketched a truly 
most sparkling débutante. distinctive coat dre of tan covert cloth, 
\ clothes problem much the sami that with tri ing bands embroidered in self 
f the young matron faces her unmarried colored or brown silk, and a detachable 
ter o. three or four vear t ollee collar of mongoly goat fur. Beneath the fur 
made a pror ising start toward succe is a turned-back collar of the material made 
t en profession and realizes that it in one straight piece The inch-wide belt 
th vr tifving 1 CXP j tO pend l na cloth-c« ered buttor pider webbed 
port her income upon a becoming — with silk are interesting features. 
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your vicinity. If you do not know 
where it iS, write us. 
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Smart New Models 
at Long Ago Prices 


The most confirmed optimist could 
scarcely have dared to hope for a 
smart, well-tailored coat for as little 
as $25 to $48. 
Yet, here are genuine Wooltex top- 
coats at prices long since forgotten ! 
Coats of Scotch tweed, warm mix- 
tures and herringbone patterns, cut 
on mannish, swagger lines which are 
alw ays in good taste. More dressy 
models come in luxurious fabrics such 
as Rubadre, Normaglo, Velverette, 
Marvella—many fur trimmed—while 
the colors show the new sorrento, 
suchard, cinnamon, redskin and every 
wanted shade. 
age Rol ene es Whether in a suit, coat or frock— 
ashen, ae gem for sports, town or dressy wear—the 
Wooltex signature means that style, 
sihie. hag fabric and workmanship are the kind 
ee’ to ahs e you That Well Dressed Look. 
Not merely forthe time being, but for 
the entire life of the tailor-made. 
You may see and try on these coats 
at the Store That Sells Wooltex in 


THE H. BLACK COMPANY, CLEVELAND and 


{0 OK 4 








NEW YORK 





Number 590< 
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The Children’s Hour 


HEY are the gold of Memory’s store- 


house—those hours “between the 


dark and the daylight.” 


ANnp under the spell of the evening 
lamp, the Children’s Hour becomes a 
Magic Hour, when Age forgets its years 
and wanders with Youth into the Land 


of Make-Believe. 


ALL too soon those hours pass; but the 


03 © 


cheerful light is always there to touch 

with magic those other hours between 

the Dawn and the Twilight of Life. 

§ a RE are rooms in your home which still need 
the magic touch of Edison MAzpDA Lamps. 


Put the right lamp in each socket and see how 
much you add in comfort and cheer. 


Go to the Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent in your 
neighborhood. He knows just what lamps will 
give the best lighting effect with every fixture in 
your home—and at the lowest cost. 


AMPS 


GENERAL 


October, 192: 


Painting by 
NorMAN ROCKWELL 
Copyright by 
Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co. 


1922 


ELECTRIC COMPANT 
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PAUL JONES GARMENTS 
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1001 CONE 1s 111 INE 17 venti S 
Cc C C. 
bes | | | 
1 oe JHR EI is t ntinu ypon to add roup of clubwome! lressed when dinner in her favorit 
a Page ul ‘ r to junc! t hotel or restau! nt t restaurant or it the home ol trier | 
ir ay l; they ithor not ich a frock to be followed by dancing or t 
Be ey oy rly useful i tribute 1 to t f the theater. The frock at the left be 
mt | anal inter : c | k kasha. lined with ] 
marri I With fort I | nterestingly trimme¢ 
1} ; , ‘ - 
| ‘ , ) In } 
I I | til | | 
‘ ] | j 
] . - ‘ 
i 1? | 
but { f } I 
I} ) ; 
t t 
B 
ile the single round motif is en rld, though e may no tim¢ noon frocks might be included to g 
broidered in brown silk. Ifin the cause for thé dansants, matinees or bridge advantage in the wardrobe of almost 
| of business—or pleasure one is called parties, must be ll and appropri t ly iny young woman in her twenties. 





Wholesome Beauty 


with a warmth of color 





Cy her HOOD is at its 
| best in a middy. 
| And middies are at then 


best when designed by 
the Paul Jones people. 


There are many color 
variations in soft, fleecy, 
fascinating flannels for 
school wear — garments 
that satisfy the style 





LL ideas ot the younge®r 
set as well as solving a 

of the ; 

aa serious problem in the 


Mothe $< l thes budget. 


Do you know that 
you can get Paul Jones 
Garments, with all their 
durability and style, for 
as little as $2.00 at the 
good store in your town? 


Write us for new, 
| illustrated, 25 page 
Paul Jones Style Book. 
Address Dept. A-z 











MORRIS & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md 


| 
_ PAUL JONES 
| GARMENTS. 




































Underwear that looks 
like evening wear 


Underwear is 
perfection in A | M 
] ] | 


fit. Each garment is cut separately by hand to 
and 


l ailore 


Knit 


more than good style it 1S 


Lawrence 


cnsure correct size proper proportion. 


The texture is delightful. Made of combed 
cotton, it 1s soft as silk and 


much less 


costly, dainty as nainsook, yet absorbent. " 
It will wear amazingly, launder easily and 
has no buttons. Just the right weight for 
fall and winter. Ls 
Union suits and undervests w tT 1 gab. 
; : i= 
€ op, and bi mers, all moderatel 


— 


> 


LAWRENCE MFG. CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


E.M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City wire 


LAWRENCE 


“Tailored Knit 


UNDERWEA 
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D )ynamite 


(C ‘ontinued fr om Page 78) 


look at me. By the way, is Margaret at 
home, do you know?” 

‘[—I think so; I’m—I’m not sure,” 
stammered Bryce, dreading the ordeal of 
making his daughter consent to come down 
tairs and see the unwelcome caller 

‘‘How’s the puppy coming 
Mallon. 

“T—I don’t 


Bryce with 


asked 


on? 
know. First-rate,” faltered 
a guilty memory that he had not 
Kenneth in weeks and that the 
girl most assuredly had not. “‘TIl—I'll send 
the maids to find Margaret. Will 
you come in, or would you rather ig 
Margaret, ignorant of Mallon’s call, came 


set eyes on 


one of 


sauntering out on the veranda What 

i the oise about I I { 
( ided like a dozen people ta I 

over crossed telephone ires , 
Did ——”’ ah 


Catching sight of Mallon, 


she paused. Then she 
forced herself to advance 
toward him with frigid 


semblance of hospitality. 

“T didn’t know you were 
here,” said she. ‘Was it 
you and dad who were do- 
ing all that frightful quar- 
re‘ing?”’ 

‘“No, no,” hastily interposed 
Bryce with a guilty look at his 
barked knuckles. ‘‘ The Polacks 
wanted a raise of pay. And when I wouldn’t 
give it to them kKilinski got noisy. So I had 
to send them packing. They 2 


ROM somewhere in the rear of the house 
came a rapidly approaching clamor which 
could best be dese ribed by the old fashione d 


stage directions, **Confused hubbub with 
out.”’ The trio on the veranda turned in 
stinctively in the direction of the racket 


\ week earlier the Polacks and a gang of 

stonemasons from the village had finished 

erecting a building which was the joy of 

Bryce’s heart. It was a bination cow 

barn and dairy and garage. It 

knoll, perhnps a hundred yards to the rear 
I | 


con 


stood on a 


of the main house, hidden from it by an 
evergreen hedge, through which wound a 
rear driveway. Lhe top ol the concrete 
building was surmounted by an enormous 
tank, still empty, which was planned to 


serve as reservoir for house and barns 
Kilinski and his had been cleaning 

up the débris around the new structure that 

morning when, on 


crew 


Bryce’s return from a 





drive to the village, they had stopped work 
to make their carefully planned request for 
more pay and shorter hours I 
inticipatory mood they had troops 
veranda of the main | S¢ In dir 
ul l by ac I bleedir | 
j | , 

t I \ epart 

C eae a re 
li e the ¢ ) l 
ince He called down upon B ( 

ithema he could t his rea t 
He vowed by all the ints and demo1 
Poland to have revenge And the mor 
talked, the more blindly furious he becam« 


It is not easy to talk at the 
lungs through a swollen jaw. 
to the increase of wrath. 


top ot oT 
(And it tends 


” ENNETH had just been let out for his 
morning run. He came capering up to 
the four fast-walking Polacks, galloping in 
vitingly around them; patting his white fore 
paws upon the ground in playful fashion; 
mutely urging the men to romp with him. 
Life as lonely with McLaren away 
But the four paid no heed to the friendly 
puppy. Once, it is true, when Kenneth’s 
gambols brought him within reach, Kilinski 
aimed a murderous kick at the pup. But 
the kick missed its mark by reason of Ken 
neth’s elusive gait in circling the man. As 
the puppy had never been kicked, nor seen 
anyone kicked, he failed entirely to under- 
stand the meaning of the savage gesture. 
On strode the four, Kenneth scampering 
gayly about them in quest of a playmate. 
\s they reached the open door of the tool 
hed. where wer deposit d their dinner pails 
and coats, a nailed-up box caught Kilinski’s 


wrathful eye. Instantly he ceased his lurid 






monologue and_ stood stock-still, blinking 
at it Through the rage mists of his slow 
working brain an idea was seeping, an idea 
so faseinating as to focus in every faculty. 
Gradually the idea took perfect form 

rhe tool shed adjoined the new concrete 


building. The nailed-up box held what wa 
| 


eit ot a ase of dynamite used by protes 
sional blasters in clearing away the hardpan 
rock for the structure’s foundations Phe 
blasting gang were working in another part 
of the township that week and had stored 
this dynamite, along with certain of their 
implements, in the woodshed until the 
shania waves 


Kilinski aad \ 
( il ( e blasters « 

holes and aflix the old-fashioned 
tips to the dynamite sticks. In 
railroad construction 
too, he had handled dyna- 


mite for like purpose. 


ic | Ss, 


N ANOTHER minute he 
was ripping off the nailed 
top of the box and gingerly 
drawing thence two sticks 
of dynamite in their paper 
we? cylinders. Then he bound to 
~ gether the two sticks and, delv- 
ing in the box again, fished out a 
couple of tips and a coil of fuse. The 
blasters had used primitive methods, having 
no electri appliance for the discharge of 
their explosive and relying on time fuses. 
Two of these sticks, with a three-minute 
fuse attached, tossed high in air and falling 
into the open and empty tank at the top of 
the new building, might be relied upon to 





change Bryce’s costly garage-barn into a 
eap of crumbled concrete Dynamite ex 
plod d And two sticks of the 
size I 1 by Kilinski were am or 
such destruction. The fa lat 
six valuable cows and a team of work rs¢ 
ere stabled in the building added zest to 
the vengeance scheme as Kilinski proceeded 
to outline it to his fellow strikers. 

The three entered enthusia tically into 
the p It seemed to them nothing short of 
inspired. Moreover, they decided its execu 
tio! uld not be proved against any of 
ther They would gather up all their own 
belongings first. Then, as soon as the dyna 
mite sticks should be tossed up into the 


\ would all four take to their heels, 
li ng the grounds by the back way, and 
( | i ¢ irter mile off before the three 
( ( ould have time to crawl to the 
eX] ps It as a pretty idea, and 
Nob vithin sight to spy 
; é I 
tale 
a \NETH I 
| \ 
il¢ man ¢ ite ent TI i 
‘ pla = , 
ite elf at once to Kennet 
t ( hi dancil eve iro om 
to 1 other lo save his life, he could not 


Vhat it nen 
them was pottering over a couple 
paper sticks and jabbering to the 
Decidedly, there was nothing in 

to stir them so. Now if it had 
been a cat or a rabbit or even a stable rat 
vhich they were working over, that would 
ave been quite another thing. Anyone 
could have understood the excitement then. 


vas that was thrilling the men 


others 


such a 


scene 


W 
h 


But all that fuss over a couple of tied 
semsiiiaatad , 

In certair ses, of course, the presencs 
of a stick was quite enough to rouse Ken 
neth to an ecstasy of thrills. But that was 
when McLaren was about to throw the 


stick for him to retrieve. And these glum 
men showed no sign of throwing the double 
stick. Instead, they were now tying to the 
end of it a thick string of some sort. 

No; as far as Kenneth could gather there 
was no visible reason for them to take such 
tense interest in their queer form of play 
If only they would stop pottering and throw 
t there might be sense to it 


1 


he stick, some 


Continued on Page 05 
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Silks in pastel shades or vivid colors 
make the costume blouse 


They will not fade washed this 
safe way, says Belding 



















"THE silken costume blouse gives the last perfect 
touch to the dark tailleur. Your wardrobe is 

not complete without them—whether they affect 

Persian designs, peasant styles or Parisian sashes. 


And you must let them keep that last little nicety 
of smartness. For one careless laundering will injure 
silk. Strong soap is ruinous—it will fade silk and 
make it go to pieces. Rubbing takes away its gloss 
and sheen and often frays the delicate silk threads. 


Wash them the gentle Lux way, the way the 
famous makers of Belding Silks recommend. Belding 
Bros. & Co. had thorough laundering tests made. 
The letter from this company tells what these tests 
showed about the safe way to wash silks and why, 
as a result, they enthusiastically recommend Lux. 


Send for our booklet of expert launder- 
ing advice today—it is free. Dept. A-10, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Soapdishes,faucets,andnickel 
trims come out twinkling from 
their Gold Dust bath. 








Washing Powder 


A Bath for the Bathroom 


~ 7 .. Sunshine Everywhere 
e | INDOWS sparkling—tub snowy white—nickel gleam- 
ij is ing—tile floor shining. Gold Dust spreads sunshine 
SS SS | everywhere. 
Every test shows thet Geld No harsh scouring or scraping that destroys the fine 
eae a ae ee ot finish and tires you out. Just a refreshing, gentle cleansing 
water. » in the easy Gold Dust way: 


A little Gold Dust in a pail of water. Now ‘“‘suds”’ 
_ the enamel, nickel and tile. Rub gently and rinse 
— —T _ with clear water. A soft cloth to dry with. A clean, 
- | sparkling bathroom. 
a.) 


CO fS 
Se 


~ 








Gold Dust cleansing loosens the dirt and dissolves the 
grease. No hard rubbing. Easy as A-B-C. 





The Twins and the name Fairbank’s on the 
box are proof that you are getting the genuine. 


Cite" FAIR BANK fonrany) 


No need for scrubbing—just 
a soft cloth and a hot, sudsy 
Gold Dust bath for tile floors. s 


‘Cans ed 3 * 















| Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work | 
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Kenneth would have asked nothing bette: 
than to show off his new-learned talents at 
retrieving. He loved to retrieve. He loved 
better than anything else McLaren |} | 
taught him. 
But in the absence of any po ible chance 


show off or to romp he was keenly inquisi 


e as to the nature of the four men julvel 
ng interest in their Lask, and he p ttered 
oser. All four of them trooped out of thi 
ol shed Kilinski walked ahead 1 then 
ind came to a pause just inder the « ( 
he new building 
There he looked all about hi on evel 
¢ The he tepped } | | 
Hi 
ce with his eye and ited 
f the sticks. After which, taking out a card 


of matches, he struck one of them, shielding 
its first weak flame in the cup of his hand. 


apes ING the end of the fuse, he waited 
only for the initial sputter of its powder 
Then, shaking as if in a hard chill, he drew 
back his arm and hurled the twin sticks. 
This was the moment when the four had 
planned to run away. But not one of them 
could stir as they watched the white missile 
vith its fizzing fuse. High in air it sped 
Kenneth had beheld the Polack’s actions 
vith fast-growing elation. Kilinski had car 
ried the sticks well out from his body, as 
McLaren was wont to do when showing 
Kenneth an object to be retrieved. Could it 
be, after all, that the man going to 
throw the sticks for him? And then had 
ome the familiar gesture of drawing back 
the arm and of flinging. Kenneth, on his 
ind legs with rapture, lea 


made a glad plunge 


rward Then came sickening disappoint 
ent. 
The man had made a mistake. Instead of 
ng the stick out onto the grass he |} 
it up in the air toward the top of the 
That was not fair. For a moment 
Kenneth was bitterly chagrined. Then, in a 


sh, his hopes revived. Here was an angle 
1 the retrieving game which McLaren } | 
rely succeeded in teaching hi wher 


ad stopped the lessor 


+ AVING taught Kenneth to retrieve 
stick thrown in the opel McLaren had 
Ken the ne xt step by throwing the stick over 
ne obstacle and making the dog hunt { 
the other side of tl 
bstacle by sense of smell 

It had been hard at first 

Kenneth to ul 





1 precisely wl 


He had been doing thi 
irly well on the day 
McLaren fell sick. Per 
haps these 
ere trying to make him 
do the same thing. And 
hopefully Kenneth’s near 
sighted gaze followed the 
oaring of the dynamite 
Up flew the tied sticks with their 
ng powcder \ he thre kK 


foreigners 


Is arm. lo oltset it he had put more 
trength, instinctively, into the effort. Where 
ore, instead of dropping gracefully into the 
ank the dynamite cleared its open top by a 

irgin of perhaps two in inis] 
ver the far side of the building 

Like a flash Kenneth rounded the cornet 
{ the barn. True, he had not been 
vhite bundle to smell, as in the case of the 
ticks McLaren threw. But he had not needed 
uch aid. Did not the sticks give off a pul 
ent odor as Kilinski started to hurl then 
Dhe powder reek from the fuse was a f 


nes ana inisned 


given this 


nore potent and easily located smell than 








D dynamite 


(Continued from Page 02) 





that of the mere contact of a human palm or 
i stick’s surface. There would be no troubk 
locating this retrieval object on the far side 


f the building or even on the far 





In single fil rted 
the barn corner, Kilinski in front. 
But as he rounded the first corner of the 
building Kilinski came to so abrupt a halt — | 
as to make the three close-following mer 

pile-up against him with an unpremeditated 
bump that jarred him to the backbone and 

set his half-parted teeth clicking together so 
hard as to chip more than one of them. 
Kilinski had halted on his way to the dyna 
mite for the reason that the dynamite was 
also on its way to him. 


e four startec 








7 ENNETH, dashing to the open space at 
2 : 


the barn’s other side, had had 








slightest difficulty in locating the dynamit« 
He located it by sight as well as bv scent * 
little more than ; brace of seconds after - 3 
struck ground. He iught it up gleeft ws 
between his sharp little teeth and, whirlir 5s 
about, darted back at top speed toward the * 
man who had been so obliging as to throw 
for hi ' 
rhe pupp tly p 
plishm A hi 














formal 


was oad I’ breakfast, luncheon, tea or 
dinner, Syracuse China is a constant 


] 


delight to the woman who loves beau- 


, eC 
Gsracetul of itne and exquisitely 


| 4 
lovely In pattern, Svracuse Chin aives to 


, , : , 
vour table that Narmoniou richness Which 


all women desire 


. OUSLY ; 
, A Yet, because of its al durability, 
Kilit | Syracuse China is practical enough to use 


eive it every day—every meal. It is so well made 


{tected the that it will not easily break, nick nor crack. 


heels; and at the heels of 


eal If, however, you should happen to break 
the tour campered en 


one piece, you can easily replace it, as every 


(one cannot put down 


Syracuse pattern is carried in open stock. 
posite direct tt te of twenty | We 


your dealer immediately, as it 1s sometimes 


would that vou order from 


suggest 


cl ( \pp rently there 


vere points to tl 
retrieving game which he had not yet mas 


said, iat 20 ennnlinawnciainl tacatiaie dificult to fill all orders for this popular 
a gay foot race, Kenneth was not 
hearted at the new ce elopment. 


MeLaren had instilled in the pup’ 


china as promptly as we would like. 


back a thrown ob 


‘ 1 


gorously for Kenneth to forget 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


ct tar too T 


or to fail in obeying the rul He was going SV racuse, New York 
to place that sharp smelling bundle at Kilin . 
ski’s feet if he should |} e to chase the 


ee SYRACUSE CHINA 
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DirLyon's 
Yhe Den tifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 
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Fie all, the greatest discovery 
about dentifrices is that, beyond 
cleaning the teeth, there is very little 
to be said. Scientists have known 
this for along time. Lyonixed teeth 
—clean, attractive, admired—follow 
the use of Dr. Lyon’s. It cleans 
thoroughly and safely. It is unmedi- 
cated. 
Approved by the best dental authorities 
for over fifty years 
I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc. 


$30 West 27th Street, New York 
Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, Ltd., Mont 


Free Sample— Powder or Cream 


sent to anyone 
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Dynamite 
(Continued from Page 95) 
Meanwhile the race was jolly and invig Kenneth was not sorry. The sticks had 
ting, despite the somewhat inconvenient been increasingly heavy and unwi ldy, and 
iness ol his burden. And Kenneth en the powder reek had been dete 
j rea with a will into the gladsome romp ing the bur ien behind nim, he { 
linski and his fellow ran, and the \ ke pt teps tow ird the three peopl d l nit | fe 
2. running. Every time one of them would Kilir ki bestowed one more seeiiiuead tact | /, 
nce fearsomely back over his shoulder he ward glance upon his late pursuer. He sa | 
1 see the galloping puppy close behind — the dynamite lying on the ground, its sizzii 
ld note that the ind-f use ‘ el h burned t H t pupp 
pp li rt The rearmost Pol I lone the me \r ‘ 
I | I the thers foll ri nd to ( e! ‘ r the 
é ple They re the air with t te irce sl enir is p No 
cree he ull four ere well do n the ene a di t ey | \ oF I 
enneth wa loriously elated by the come to ashambling and jabberi tandstill 
( M he vearned to ry it | What Mar 





Bi leofl Paap 
sutagurgie ot horrortron | * be 
her father interrupted her 7 
and brought her wandering \ 
we 


=> 
At 
¥ Ps 


laid down except at the 
et of a man he cannot 





tch up with. gaze to something ai which ee “he 
lo Kilinski this stark pur his wavering finger was ~wse 

t had in it no element of | pointing, namely, a couple of 

y or of retrieving. The : sticks of dynamite tied to 


lack could see nothing in 
but the incredible, and the 


gether and bearing a nearly 


nent f / : 7 
spe use. ~ 
nd of fate. He had sought The sticks were lying in — y 
lynamite another’s prop the driveway not ten feet \ 
{nd now, borne by from the trio. 
on dog, the lighted MY , 
namite was chasing him ! “npg her out into the bd 
rn open 500 ewhere,’’ ) IS nf ) 
H' REDOUBLED his NM ey yp.) houted Mallon, catching S¢ 
speed, but he gained yw . '™= sight of the explosi at the 
Y Fe tiably little ground on the | ” same time and gri im 
/, F risking pup. In an uncon . pe ratively at oul , : . : t 
4 | . . : : van ) re S n nN S } 
us instinct of self protec der. “Carry her! Run N the art of baking there is no finer acc mplhi hment 
) 


: n the four men kept close together in their As he poke M ullon clearé 1 the porch than a gor Ye tea bis« ult. and the VOC va wile who can 


























un. They did not seek to scatter. Ina steps at a leap that br ht hit to th ; a os : 
| } scrambling bunch they fled. The same in drive alongside the spitting fuse. In pra make them always light, Haky and rich, with a delicately 
| ‘ verhap guided mecl icall their tically the same gesture he s ed >» the ‘ ; ‘ ' a 5b. cee :.. 
} t wd thes inhouse, where were other dynamite sticks and wrencl the cia | browned top, Is popular indeed Such a cook will quickly 
a ere pr p ight be © iret m the tip Phe appreciate the value of HEBE as the liquid gredient 
) ( Inatl ment ot tr nt « lrage Ki ma i iT e doubl ure he flung 1 2 , 
| | 1 half turned t t t] ll I far | | in her best biscuit recipe 
| rope I ind fturned t ick tha i ( possibli rn ul 1] 
it at the p log But ( I the UIs 
: ( over his oul a ake al cx IN a pa wile ( y ao Talk about vour buttered sunshine Te 1 ISCUITS mad 
f ef pause had ly left him tailmost eranda steps, gave instant chase. But M , 
procession but had brought Kenneth lon caught the flying pup expertly by tl with HEBE have that melt-in-your-mouth goodness tha 
Vv : 1cl¢ The fuse seemed | but touchir nape o e ne as he pa 1 and turned ] ] ] 
xy Dropping t tone kilit ee ae EES, 7 makes a man hurry home for dinnet 
2 t Lips. ping the ( LINsKI Dack ) e px . | 
{ imself deliri | ] es ( i " Br ( 1 been to uc e-witt to 1 l | : 5 . ; 
4 his screeches to those of his comrade low Mallon’s instructions to hurry Margaret But tea biscuits are only a suggestion HEBE is a Sspren- 
; I th was disappointed t tl I \ Irom under the ver roof before the px | . . . . . ] } > 
‘ t of sp , the 1 rt of } wart ble expl cell Leste “ye + —— did cooking liquid for all cooking and baking— thick 
» % pecd on t ) * ql SID ipk she ( fr do it . ® 
\ n Nilinski had slowed down momenta tion of the hous on her Instead, he and soups, white sauces and oravies, salad dressings, W ifthe S 
puppy had supposed this to be the the girl stood, wide eve panting, their gaz ? ; *s ak 4 
e for depositing at his feet the ever- fixed marvelingly on Mallo and desserts. It is pure skimmed milk evaporated to 
ier bund] but it < ned he had been “Ty + marae 3 e cane off whil a 5 ' — = “Ta 
hea, And t] . “his | by si m- 4 iM Ages double strength enriched with vegetabl It moister 
ike! nd hough his aby trength it, reathed argaret 1 ng her breat 
ore and more taxed to carry icn a in somethit lil t shortet! ~ enriche : ind idds Oe d Lue { KeC 








: eT ' —— , With you.” THE HEBE COMPANYS 
Blindly Kilinski collided with the mud 
rd of Mallon’s runabout on his way a “ a ce nfided Bryce, drawing Mallon Chicago New York Seattle 























ird the steps Caroming from it he lost earshot of the others, ‘I just _ 
balance and sprawled full length on the phoned those two blasters who left the dyna . ~ Sona 
el of the drive. For perhaps a second the mite here last week. I gave them a bit of my Fg a 
ck lay thus, half stunned by the impact mind for storing explosives in my tool hous * — 
Lis thick head on the gravel Then scram And what do you suppose they told me? NET CONTENTS 4 LB. AVOIR 
to his teet he bolted again vith fresh They'd left that box there be use it had not] 
ts of terror. ing in it but duds, as they called them, dyn hE B B | 
Lhe accomplishment of tired littl Ken go ott They put all the defective sticks from | 
s mission. * Very daintily the puppy our blast work into the box, meaning to ship 
pped the fizzing bundle at the wildly it back to the dealer when t hey got through HEBE TEA BISCUITS 
king feet of the prostrate man. Kenneth’s — the out-of-town job they’re on.’ ‘ 
vas accomplished. He had followed Mallon whistled long and low. “All my 2 cups flout — 2 teasSpoot . 
Laren’s orders to the letter, as is the way scare for nothing,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Heavens, 7 teaspoons baking roar pat 
visely trained collie pup of the best sort what | I made of myself!”  tenepoon stg : * ; 5 Fapondiphenioes 
mounting all difficulties, he had retrieved “s Tr suggest,’ ventured Bryce, “that '2 cup HeBe diluted with ‘4 cup water ed aon Compgun® © 
thrown object. we say nothing to Margaret. There’s no a ee ee i ayRATED SKIN 
His share in the sport was at anend unless _ need, you know.” ail die Wile” Mads ta: Seite dell, a Geis i Oy VE BLE 
erratically running and screami *“No need at all,’ assented Mallon in a sy bs 300 witl age aa Ade raduall , GETA 
hould choose to throw the sticks flash of sanity. ‘“Besides—she’s asked me t tae eee ek a cs Nerd. CONTAINS 7.8% VEGETARL! 


Polacl ied ft ' { i tonight. I think T’'ll hunt liluted Hest nd to I The 1 baking 25.5% TOTAL SO 
Nach seemed oO wa » SU } i ) unner nu oa \. pat nd 1 light rr _ } THE HEBE COMPANY j 
€ Was again 1n panic flight up those two duds and e them tramed ‘m_ thickness Cat inta « nat ind hake ir R OFFICES: CHICAGO-SEATT F 
: " 
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Bedspreads and Other 
Lhings tn Kuot-Stitch 


From Berea (ollege, Kentucky 
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The unusually interesting 
and beautiful bedspread 


pholographed below bea 
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An example of tuft work at its best is this delightful bedspread. The 
design, known as Priscilla’s Garden, is a very old one. A honeycomb 
border adds much to its charm and may well be repeated on the ends of 
curtains and dresser scarf. All this done 


usually on unbleached muslin, and laundering only improves it. 


work 1; with heavy knitting 


cotton, 


wee wo? 


TT 2 
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ee 
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se eee 


OWN in K i Berea Colleg« g 
[ Jom ent of Fireside Industri of wl 

- Mrs. Anna Ernberg is the efficient directo 
giving the ountain women an opportunity to pr 
by their skill in the old-fashioned arts of weaving 
quilting and knot and tufted work. The good res 
are twofold: The schooling of many mountain chil 


is made financially possible by the sale of their mot 
handiwork; and beautiful old Colonial designs are 
ing reproduced with accuracy. 

3erea College has sent us these interesting exam 
of the knot and tufted work being done under 
supervision, and patterns have been made from 
originals. The knots are the ordinary French kn 
worked in double strands of No. 2 knitting cottor 

lufting is perhaps the simplest possible wa 
decorating with needlework, yet it is undeniably 
of the effective, | four strands of Ne 
knitting cotton, follow the lines of the design with 
ning stitches, each stitch half an inch long. Next 
each stitch exactly in half, the last half of one 
and the first half of the next forming a tuft, as sh 
in the photograph at the left above. For larger t 
use five strands of cotton and make stitches tl 
fourths inch long. When the tufting is complete 
irticle should be boiled. This shrinks the muslin 
fluffs up the cotton into a proper “tuftiness.”’ 

Heavy hand-knitted cotton fringe may be obta 


most sing 


SI 


from Berea College at from seventy-five cents 
dollar a yard. Ten yards will be required for a tl 
quarter bedspread and bolster ends; more for a 


sized spread 
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Send Today 
Coupon below 
for this Book! 
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scot sot OBE he, ecipe Book You Ought to Have 
rell pres “ ea 
we rolks } 
: Rie gay" i e. tne ‘ - ° ° 1 a 
Beat the CBO re ee 06 Millions of women depend on this authoritative booklet for all the 
secont oer elted choco! _. ae : ; ; 
eco ng, and melt soda anc information they need in baking delicious cakes and pastries. Prepared by 
raisin " the flout fr . . - 1 
sethet > firs . . net conk rancteas -— ; . -Kenric 
sift together Hs em t0 wwed a8 one of the foremost cooking experts in the country —Janet McKenzie Hill, 
oug sices and aX” swith the : ae ee , Cant Re : ‘ » donendalkle 
of w Spice are alternately withald in the formerly of the Boston Cooking School—it is thoroughly dependable. 
mixt¥ : lastly» - ad - . 
lirecte ni ' t.Tum 1 1 +7 
to pt and ree eaten very ligh Split This interesting, beautifully illustrated booklet not only tells you what causes baking 
yw Nites, . »- pan. ~ . . f 
ving eee™ "tube loaf cake — edge failures but how to overcome them. Besides offering many new cake 
oa sress - 4 ; : . J is 
phe th almonds and oe top of the recipes, there are directions for making such dainties as puff paste, 
( ( ads n = , — “ » bane . > 
“4 a a each half nut aa over the : patty cases, fillings for eclairs, etc. 
r moth Ls he sus . Bake ; 
. sift the - < ‘ , 
ms are cakes § op of the © Use it as a guide in baking all your plain and fancy cakes and 
nds andt Pp £ “ > P 
| about 50 minutes you will avoid cake failures—always so disappointing and costly. 
yexam r 6 a. - 
oni ; We will gladly forward your copy of “Cake Secrets” upon receipt of 
from | 10c in stamps or coin. 
nch kn 
cottor 4 YY * 7 
le wav @ ’ 
“abl, 4h€adi a 
a \ Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
= CAKE FLOUR 
Next ff UAW AN 
one st Preferred by Housewives for 28 years 
as sh . 
tech ti practically guarantees success in cake and pastry baking. Just purest as ~ 
shes thrall wheat flour, especially ground and sifted, Swans Down gives a light, 
mplete : feathery texture impossible to attain with oe lias aie cis al ‘aie ; 
muslin - ; Ae he ‘pei ti . —_ a ee : — ’ = = 
5.” rast? swiss enue 7 ae heavy bread oe } Igleheart Brothers, Evansville, Indiana 
» SST A é S I > 8 > ‘ > 7 yrocer > > " . 99 1 
e obta nt iry coke bateet. Comteinnall end us the name of your grocer, if h¢ Please send me copy of “Cake Secrets,” for which | 
cents a ¢ ingredients you use in making does not have Swans Down, and we will i enclose 10c in coin wrapped in Paper) or stamps, in 
for a t] A \ — — — San see that you are supplied. 5 accordanc S with your offer in the October I adies’ Home 
lor a i The only product of its oy nfuse - 6 Journal. 
made with the famous Ins : ” IGLEHEAR r BROTHERS a ] 
Name 
ANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR Swans Dow Established 1856 ic 
“a eee for you, Dow n Cake Department J-10 Evansville, Ind. , Street 
oe a fv ten Town Stat ] ' 
u lifferent t « ; 
products. A a a or ce co some 
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Burnetts 


Our most important announcement since 1847 











At sorts of wonderful COMPANY 
Raspberry desserts are ROSr0n ase 
possible with BuRNeETT’s hn 
RaspBerry Extract 

because in it is concen 


trafed the flavor of a great 





nut icing and vanilla many luscious berries. 
ike an easy and d A tiny amount of 
bination for layer cake Burnett’s Red Color an alt 
i use BurRNeTY’s Oranat Paste gives this Mousse Burnt \ / ? 
Extract and Burnett's VANILLA, its rich Raspberry color 
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rlavorettes 


An assortment of five different flavors for 25 cents 


BurNeEtTT’s “FLAVORETTES”’ give you five different flavors, each in a vial by 
itself, and all five packed snugly in a little box. Each of the five vials 
contains just enough flavor for one dessert. Five delicious flavors for 


five delicious desserts- only 25 cents. 


Often there has been some flavor other than vanilla that you have 
wished you could try just once to see if you liked it. But probably you 
hesitated to try it because that would mean buying a full sized bottle, 
and if you found that you didn’t really like it, a lot would be wasted. 
Now you need not deny yourself the pleasure of trying these other 
flavors, because you can buy such convenient bottles. 


Burnett’s “‘Flavorettes”” make it easy and economical to have on hand, 
for an emergency when guests come or just to try, the flavor of ripe rasp- 
berries and of almonds, the enticing tang of lemon and of orange—and 
your vanilla which is indispensable. You only have to buy enough of 
each for just one pudding, or one cake, or one icing, before you find out 
whether you like it well enough to buy a larger bottle. 


Now you can try delicious combinations—a vanilla cake with rasp- 
berry icing; or raspberry ice cream with almond sauce. How good they 
sound! 


“Flavorettes”” bring you the delights of the flavoring world. Buy a 
25 cent package at your grocer’s today. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 






VANILLA 
LEMON 
RASPBERRY 
ALMOND 
ORANGE 
Five 
a Avors 
BOSTON, MASs 
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eats You don't need lemons to Regular Size 
~~ make a deliciou femon - 
. as 2 oz. package 
Wye 4 4 to flavor cakes, icings 
’ and BuRNETT’S 
Lemon Exrract is made 
m the pure fruit and 
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Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 
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3000 


Orange 


baby food. 
don’t depenc 


to you. 


Practical] ly 
sons: l. F 


cause orange 


digestion. 


October, 1922 


We asked 


Physicians 


about 


Juice for Babies 


E wish at all times to give information to 
mothers about the value of orange juice as 


But in a matter so important we 
1 on our own knowledge. We go 


straight to the doctors for advice, then pass it along 


We have lately done that—asked 3000 physi- 
cians to tell us the main reasons why orange juice 
is given to babies. Here is the remarkable result: 


all agree that there are three rea- 
or the wvitamine content — needed 
especially where pasteurized milk is used. 





In the days of 


vessels scurvy was prevalent 
among all satlors, due to a 
lack of fresh, green foods at 
sea. in English law made 
it obligatory to carry lemons 
or lemon or lime juice on 
all voyages. That is why 
these satiing vessels of other 

wil days were often called ** Lime 
Juicers.” 

The ship's doctor of that 
day knew that lemons pre 
vented or cured scurvy The 
modern sci¢ proven 
that tt ts the " iT MINI S 
in the lemons that were 


effective. 


ed you are not feeding your baby orange juice, Vita 
we urge you only to ask your physician if you. are el 
should. Every sensible woman abides by the which 
result of what her own doctor tells her. your fi 

We do want to leave this thought with you, The 


; ‘ 
satling 





mines, therefore, 
ements in_ food, 
not only the baby, but every member « 
imily must get with the daily meals. 

body doesn’t store vitamines as it doc 


however, on the subject of the family’s food certain other elements in food. You need 


and vitamines: fresh s 


u pply every day. 


Vitamines, as you no doubt know, are the There’ s a simple way to insure it. Ser 


newly discovered elements in food which are orange 
considered vitally necessary to proper growth or an 
and health. Children especially seem to need lunch 
them, and orange juice is potent with fresh once d 


vitamires. If y 
Heating frequently destroys vitamines, so pas- supply 


juice or a halved orange at breakfas 
orange ad or fresh orange dessert a 
or dinner, orange in some form at leas 
aily the year ’round. 

ou do you'll secure a regular vitamin: 
in a most delicious form. The family 


teurized milk is likely to be deficient in them. will like it and be better for it, so make 
Likewise some of our common foods, due to household rule. 


ordinary cooking. Even mother’s milk some- We 


pack tender, juicy, practically seedles 


times is said to lack the proper content, because oranges under the Sunkist grade. If you wan 


the mother does not eat the proper food. 


to be sure of uniformly good oranges daily, as! 


Physicians for years knew that scurvy and your dealer for this kind. 


other malnutrition diseases were due to some 

lack in food and they prescribed orange juice, We 
which proved to supply the lack, in thousands and le 
of cases, long before they ever heard of vita- subjec 
mines, by name. 


will send on request a book of orang 
mon recipes. Also a small folder on th 
t of vitamines. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization 


, > . 
of 10,50 Grower 


Dept. 266, Los ANGELEs, CALIFORNIA 


2. Be- 
juice is a natural laxative. 3. For 
the orange’s salts and acids, which are aids to good 
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| Do You Want to Earn 
Bumbleton C folks | Some Money 


By CLAUDE CALLAN qt Homer 


922 

















> , } hich - a ee { ae ainda a7 ’ : y7 
R. NIMBLI has a high temper, and being in the city pennile that cause Then read , f mani ho not only solved he 
when something has been misplaced to begin saying that cert shows ere 
] fj f } ae Ny? 
he becomes so angry and talks so vorth seeing. He even refused to go 1 ( } Mm, Oui t/ IMOVE NaAPPlie 
| that neighbors pity Mrs. Nimble, but — the miniature battleship, although neither | j er i ie 
1 ' , } 
because they dont kn hat iol them had ever been near the ocean and bot , 
QY) e. Mr Nimble doesn’t enjo longed to see one f these tight monster , ‘ > 
: , 5 e E / \ O O 
p ner ells. but cl re izes that } hig! For tk ret f ‘ , tri t ¢ | R , 
f ] 1h tnat Is hign I 1€ I ime ng r rie 
« ixed ¢ When Mr. him to spend e of his! ¢ one s MOMETIMES | pressed 1 
Ni ¢ l i ry he int to l mea ested that the battleship ed tl ‘ 
| r rea ‘se r 
i di he ys he wants the neighborsto but | tl time i pal | me trouble wit! 
i Ee ir it he 1 ing, but when the spell is stricken over the tl I getting entire } ucle » SIMp 
over he hur Mr Nu r the out « f ind he a { I 
ere . 
a On t 
We 
M1 é ’ 
a ret , 
oO . knew Lich \ rst lesson to make 
w1logize to I ( and that ) be DY might not hay remembered muc! abn t t ] t ] 
5 ~~ ’ ars , oe . av SUC . . And yet today | t on actual garments 
? ‘ } , 4 2 a 1 ’ 
ong ar the cheapest way out of it, but it is his anything Both declared they were per have prettier and more be- 
h 


T was surprising how 
quickly I went ahead. 
I soon learned to copy 
models I saw in the shop 
windows, on the street, 


} 
¢ il 
policy never to admit having been in the tl 
vrong, and he prefers to buy his way back 


into his family. ‘‘I see that they are giving 


fectly satisfied; but when Jim counted his 
money on the train and found that he had 
thirty dollars left, he se retly regretted that 
he hadn't taken his wife in to see the min 


coming clothes than any 
other woman I know, but 
in addition I am earning 
considerable money each 


\VSI- 
uice 
ult: 


rea- 


away women’s shoes now,” he says to Mrs. 
Nimble, purposely approaching the subject 
in a light manner. Instead of saying that she 
needs shoes, Mrs. Nimble punishes him by 
saying she can make out with the shoes she 
“Well, if they re ally are selling shoes 
cheap,” he ‘‘you might as well buy 


has 


says, 


ature battleship. 


UM BLET¢ IN has two widowers who are 


being talked about. One enjoys the re 


Spec tol the people, while the other is severe ly 
thoroughly 


criticized 


and 


disliked. 


Both 


week designing and mak- 
ing clothes tor others 
Just the other day mv 
husband's aunt—and 
where can you find a more 
critical person than a 
j , if ' 
1 








and in magazines and 
work in the little individ- 
ual touches just suited to 
my particular type. 

My husband just 
couldn't the 


change in 


over 


get 


me and when- 








ded some now and not pay more for them later.’’ widowers are trying to marry, and the grea } to me = t KNOW ever I would show hima 
: - . om : ‘ : : hw it ic , but vou a Mt ; : 4 
Mrs. Nimble is still a little bitter because of | difference in the two is in the way they carry Masiesd dae . new blouse or dress he 
> . . ) } l . ) : I K I ch p yw would say oh nol. 
Be- the mean things he said, but finally she tells © on their courtships. Uncle Bob Darner is ir : ie | nce woul ay, JoKing!ly, 
. , ee ’ \ eo \ “igs Seer Re ay t nen } ‘ s Well, how much did that 
kot him she needs a dress worse than she does love with Ettie lather People Know he is 1n ; . $1.85 r $3.15 
t oO cn 24652 
I a | i ug lress,”’ S S | e with P caus S rul Mardi | ¢ es : 
4 Loe We ll, if you get a dress, he ay with her I ause he ha be gun boarding |—" I ‘one 3 pretty neat 
FOO be sure that you get one you will like I at the Mather home, and as there was not} elieve I ilw S ht 
vould rather pay a little more and get some ing wrong with his old boarding house Oh, if every woman Soon the neighbors be- 
hing to please me, than to buy something I everybody understood the ch the day it ild o1 learn, as I idmiring my clothes, 
ould always be ashamed of.”’ The children) was made But nobody criticized him for the happines hen I told them how 
‘ ; x - thie t hie ’ , ' t t hie mat. the CO a 
e surprised ilter what they heard their making the change That is the appl ( ; : weg : . ‘ ; stesaied . 
t } : } +} f taf f : thie I nt eve It one I I I t \ t n al t re | 
mma say, to see her become Iriendly il I nner f COUFLSHIP r ers, a 


( er t ‘ he t ‘ t g Mr M ( Ss | 
eone t there L re l eXCE ~s om 
it { | ee. On the ‘ } ( ! | 
| Nir ‘ i he t 1 k ‘ \\ I 
' jut the womer! do tt nk SO We 1 t + oe age “ihe : oie : For t t I é posite " b- 

M*? ANDY BRADPAW has spent most other widower, Mr. Toupec The t1 + af ; Coa tant t . ‘ veek I 
4 of her life in Bumbleton and she kr : vith him is that he actually gos th | hehe 0s ‘ aly ek $ Best of a I have that 

t She price ‘ yi g ¢ M Poupet ( . 

, " ? " ‘ I) ( ( | AM 








ser\ 


-aktas —_ - sl . coma ghie~- Paesorysig tp ibt that she 














THEN Jim Trundle and | e wert ( eat 
sert a \\ their honeymoon, Jim spent most of } 
t leas time counting his money and making ire ! 
at he still had the return tickets. He took Mr \pplecrab was much disappoint post hte panuaninnd 
‘ : his entire capital along with him, and figured — when she learned that the notse in Moppk ; mr Woman's Institute, Dept. 
tamin that it would be twice as much as he would — barn was caused by the rubbing of a piece of ‘easel 38-K, Scranton, Penna., ‘ 
famil: eed; but after eating the first meal at the tin against the wall W he the ¢ temel! t 
p iT grounds he became alarmed He tried over the noise a it its height ( 
ke it ae : ' 
eedles t I l is « on lia N . 1) ( ( 
afternoon of the first day he put tive reled a great deal whe 1 vere \ 
u wan ars 1n his inside waistcoat pocket H alter they were grown t le | sevccccccvecsccces PEAR OUT HERE eeccccccccccces 
ily , “3 irpose in doing this was to have that par kept p : WOMAN'S INSTITUTI 
lar five dollars for their expenses | n : Dept. 38-K, Scranton, Penna. 
e the rest ¢ ni oney was swept away Judg B : 
expected But eve this precaution e. He f : 
orang ( pooled wy his mind at ars ar ig ey u : ( t R : 
down he was more economical than he ha ' . ’ , 
on th ever before been If his poor littl e did Vir Peppe i ( , : 
lerstand his fear nen t have tl t body re ‘ be nit i ( t | j . 
( is beginni irly to be é é iby B | Mrs. Pe : 
( } he re t é e ‘ s 
r i eal ‘ ‘ . 
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nary, ea tipping 
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how easily the old 
tyle, round chamber 
can slip from under 
the child when he 
leans forward or side 
wise 
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The Vollrath Safety Chamber 


What mother will not recognize this type of 
chamber immediately as a preventive of much 
discomfort and work in the care of babies and 
young children? 

Because of its broad, flat base, the Vollrath 
Safety cannot easily be tipped, nor can it acci- 
dentally slip away when the weight upon it is 





shifted, as when the child reaches for some ob- 
ject beyond its grasp. The top of the chamber 
flares into a broad, comfortable support. 


Start Training Child First Month 


Do you know that babies are now taught to use 
the chamber when not over two or three weeks 
old? Present day authorities advise this early 
training because it prevents needless skin irrita- 
tions and discomfort for baby; also saves work 
in the nursery and anxiety for mother. The 
Vollrath Safety, therefore, is made in a minia- 
ture size, suitable for this early training. It is a 
convenient size, too, to put in the baby carriage 
or to carry in your grip when traveling. 


The non-porous, easily cleaned surface of Vollrath enam 
eled ware is the only type suitable for nursery utensils 
Perfect sanitation, with a minimum of effort, is mad 


po 
ible by the use of this ware. The Chamber, like 


ill Vollrath Ware, is 


It can be 


Safet 
seamless and without sharp corners 
obtained in four 


sizes—all except miniature 


size equipped with covers. 
Sold by department and hardware stores throughout the 
United States. Write for folder describing its uses in re 


lation to modern nursery practices. 


Mrs. Christine Frederick’s helpful booklet on efficient 
kitchen management, entitled “Come Into My Kitchen”, 


upon request to interested housewives 


The Vollrath Co. 


Dep’t B 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
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and confidential secretary of the chief of the 
work, and in that niche she fitted securely. 

‘“You have the rare faculty of seeing the 
human equation in statistics, Miss Boone,” 
her chief had said. ‘‘ Many workers in out 
line don't sec real lin ing people, with hopes 
and fears and joys and sorrows, as our raw 
material, but only printed figures in the 
annual report ‘3 

With a real salary she could regularize and 
arrange her life. Past were the nights in 
dubious rooming houses, the meals 
in grubby restaurants where the 
food was suspiciously cheap. Now 
she could have a little flat of het 


buv | p 
herself; now she 
really good 


frock and hat, 
bought in the 
dull season, but 
chosen cun- 
ningly to stay in 
style for at least 
three years. In 
short, Mary was 
prosperous, 
wildly prosperous, considering what her im- 
mediate past had been. But that past had 
educated her, disciplined her, cleared her 
eyes to distinguish essentials from non 
essentials. Its privations had not narrowed 
or warped her. More germane to this 
story, it had not dimmed or rendered 
meager the sparkling beauty of that Mary 
Boone of eighteen who had danced so 
blithely at her coming-out party. She had 
bloomed in adv rsily. 


ND it was that sparkle, that animation, 

that bewitching color of hers that had 
(Andrew Watson’s calculating 
eyes at a very dull charity affair, an author’s 
reading and tea to which he had been lured 
by a managing hostess. Mary had come be 
cause her boss’ wife had been obliged to pur 


caught young 


chase many tickets and, not knowing what 
to do with them, had distributed them indis 
criminately to the widely varied individuals 
vhom she called ‘“‘those poor girls in my 


husband’s office 

rhe tickets announced that Don Marquis 
vould read some of his own poems, and for 
months the daily column of Don 
Marquis had been a bright spot in Mary’s 
young life. But Mr. Marquis did not ap 
pear, and his place Was 


many 


taken by a dreary 
oung woman in a batik smock, weighted 
with large magenta bead The young 


nal poet were a incoherent i her 


Mar vith instant lightening of his gloom 
Later, as the batik smock ceased from troub 
and tea was poured, he got round by 
her side and ventured a comment on their 
mutual sufferings. 

He found that Mary was even prettier 
close up than across the room, which was 
saying quite a lot. 
him on just the 
pleasant. 


We consuming a cup of tea and a 
couple of sandwiches, they discovered 
a mutual admiration for Don Marquis and 
and a mutual regret for his nonap 


Like wise, she answered 
right key, impersonally 


his works 


pearance; likewise a mutual distaste for batik 
smocks and all who wear them; a mutual 
fondness for cucumber sandwiches, which, 
through Mary’s allusion to the cucumber 
sandwiches of “‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest,’ brought them to the discove ry ol 
a mutual ¢ njoy ment of Wilde’s comedies. In 


the end, after some twenty minutes of talk, 
they finally discovered a quite mutual liking 

for each other 
This was the beginning of their friendship, 
nd \ndrew’ part 


nually surprise 





himself. Mary Boone and the people who 
frequented her shabby little flat were dis 
tinctly not his sort. But he could never 
do without her, and so he asked her 
to dinner, or to tea, sent her oc asional 
flowers and took her to the theater, but wa 
careful to do it all with what he thoug! 
a detached 


q lite 


il wa 
friendly air which she would 
not misconstrue into something warmer 
For there was Flora. Lucy Marshall and 
Edith Crane were always making it plain to 

him how perfectly Flora Wa suited 


to him. And she wa only—oh 
well, Flora was just a little too 
much aware of her eminent suit 
bilit | \t t \r 


t 

chasm 

He had asked 
Edith and Lucy to 
dinner to meet Mary 
very nonchalantly, 
very off-handedly 
But he hadn’t de- 
ceived them. They 
had asked him artful 
questions which he 
had been obliged to 
They talked it over. How could 
Andy permit himself to get interested in a 
strange little creature, a girl who worked in 
an office somewhere downtown, a girl who 
lived by herself—without a pretense of a 
chaperon, my dear, think of it!—a girl who 
was simply no one and nothing save a dis 
turbance to their well-laid plans. 

“But he’s so eligible,’ mourned Lucy. 
“And of course she realizes it, and is simply 
using every art to get him.” 

“Yes agreed Edith. “ But if 
we get to know her we may be able 
She broke off, but Lucy understood. They 
would do their best for dear And ake 
and for an equally dear Flora. 


answer, 


ol course,” 


ANDREW was not at ease about the dint 


though he had taken the risk of arrang 





ing it. He hoped sincerely that nothing would 
go wrong. Mary Boone said such astoundins 
thi 


things sometimes, did such astounding thing 


Of course he 


understood her, but Edith and 
Lucy might lt 


easily misinterpret and 
rong conclusions It was very 
going for Andr 
He went over it all 


in anti 


ipation a thou 


sand times before Thursday night. If on] 
Mary would do and look and be the endear 
ing creature that she really was! Not m 


fear that she would not look it. Of that he 


felt reasonably sure Nevertheless, he 
as tremu l l i homely debutante 
M t 

‘ 

\1 | 
| I | 

Qh, | I M 

I eX meet na ¢ 

ist t Lie I e for a bro 
eyed I l ¢ Lf 1-look 
dre that had been a great bargain recent 


enough to have the wearing of it give het 
great moral upport Her evening cape ol 
black velvet with an apricot lining she had 
made herself, but it didn’t look it, not a bit 
She didn’t have a scrap of jewelry, but she 
didn’t need it. There had been some good 
jewels in the Boone family, but they had 
gone in that first five years of struggle 
Mary didn’t regret them; she didn’t even 
bother to think of them, for their loss was 


insignificant beside the loss of the greater 
things, the whole dear, delightful, sheltered 
itfectionate home life and tho A ho had 


made it so. 


[' \MUSED her to see Andrew so agitated 


Being a very human person she began to 


feel that the evening would be diverting 
* How LI adore getting into my one good frock 
and going to a proud restaurant,” she said 
experimentally, as into the taxi 
“It’s the most exhilarating sensation.” 
Andrew mopped his brow “Please don’t 
say that 
he entreated 


they got 


‘They ll misunderstand it 








ort of thing to Lucy and Edith,” 
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| Old English Wax 
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Free to you! 


~~ 


A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with 


every Old English Waxer- 


OE, are ten AP A ag, 


+ 
Polisher. This new tin A 
Saving and labor-saving 
\ d 
I 
J provement Ov 
any weighted brush, which 
( 


does not apply the wax, but 















a merely polishes the floor. 
Y | ‘ Lasts a lifetime. If your 
y, lealer , lv 3 
: dealer cant supply _you, 
ae . take advantage of our 
‘i short-time offer. Just mail 
cy 
, the coupon below. 
ul 
he 
to 
ld 
a | 
in | 
ho 
a 
ho 
i 
Cy. 
ly 7 e - 
- 
it riendas wil In 
your floors are new 
ney;T > 
nye Y ad ¢ > 
mg: after you have waxed them just once 
int 
pa Untit you finish your floors with Beautiful floors at 
ra Old English Wax, you may never small cost 
know just how rich-looking and Old English Wax contains a large Wax and polish 
oO oi o 4; . .¢ : " ae . . } . ll o floors 
“es beautiful they can be made. proportion of hard, high-grade, 1m- with the Old 
\ One waxing brings out all the hid- ported wax. It goes farther, lasts Poliohes. Bass 
i tas den beauty. Your floors will take on longer, and therefore costs less than as running a 
a ? ‘ . ~~. 14 : } car t-sweeper 
a soft, mellow lustre, increasing the other finishes. In fact, Old English 
rreat attractiveness of your entire home. Wax costs about one-third of m 
} ¥ 1} 1s \ 
Old English Wax gives a hard, other finishes. 
lasting finish that will not show Clean your floors 
scratches or heel-marks. And once this way 
waxed your floors will retain their Old English Brichtener is the idea 
r si beauty for a lifetime, with only an cle aner for your floors waxed, 
— occasional “touching up” of the varnished or shellaced. It cleans 
e her } ~ ° ° ° ° . 
pe of places most used. perfectly without injuring the finish. * For dancing Pa 
had r » 9 a > ‘ > l i¢ ] ; ; “1)] of erely sprinkle iglis / 
» bit The new . >asy way Gi\ esa beautiful polish to furniture obey oe = Ps 
. oot Just as easily as you run a carpet- and woodwork, too. a See oe if 
TOOK ” ° . ‘ p ” - W pu mothe polish, 
iad sweeper, so can you wax and polish Leaves a light film of wax that Fa 
uggle your floors with the Old English polishes beautifully, protects against Fs 
even Say . . ” ‘ : — ‘ 4 
Ss was axer-Polisher. course, a soft wear, and makes the finish last twice - / 
vibe \W Polish Ot f 1 makes the finish last t 
reatet clothwilldo. ButtheWaxer-Polisher — aslong. Old English Brightener con ra 
teres . ° ° 1 1 
had is much easier, quicker, and more tains nooil, soit will not collect dust, ra 
effective. And it uses less wax. discolor the wood, or soil your rugs. if 
itated rf 
gan to Mail coupon now for Free book ¥ 
rting 
yam Into this book we’ve condensed expert advice ba: 
e said more than a quarter of a century to help you in finishing your fl , Ole English W Pols 
e taxi work, furniture, linoleum, etc. Get Old English products at your paint, | 7 
: Ware, drug, housefurnishing or department store. Or writ u lit Re \t 
don't least mail the coupon now for the free book. 
dith,” 
nd it THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1032 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory Toronto 
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The simple result we seek 
to obtain is that you shall 
be proud that the coach- 
work on your car is of Fisher 
origin. It is our good for- 
tune to be able to dedicate 
to that end facilities which 


are not even approached 
by any other body-building 
organization in the world. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 


DETROTI CLEVELAND Tr. LOUIS 


VALE 
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(Continued from Page 104) 


“Dear Andy! I only hope I won’t mis 
understand anything they say to me.” 

The reply was not calculated to soothe. 
‘What I mean to say is—hang it! you know 
Lucy and Edith; they’ve never known girls 
who—who earn their own living, you know 
get most of their ideas about them from 
popular fiction, I’m afraid.” 

“Gh, I see. They visualize me as the poor 
woiking goil, with bad English and a wad 
of chewing gum. Oh, Andy, let’s stop and 
get some gum. I'd hate to disappoint them. 
Ill chew it between courses and park it under 
my chair. It will be wonderful.” 

“Don’t; don’t! Please be good, Mary 
If you only knew how sincerely I want you 
to like them, and them to like you 

rhe taxi stopped at the entrance of the 
hotel. Downa long corridor they went, Andy 
conscious —with satisfaction—that every 
man they passed turned to look at Mary, and 
reached the great arched door of the dining 
room. 

‘** Now, for heaven’s sake, where are they?” 
fumed Andrew. 


UT evenas he spoke they came, Theodore 

Crane and Ogden Marshall, everyday 
types of the prospérous downtown business 
man. Lucy and Edith, like Mary, had worn 
their best, but it was far more pretentious 
than hers. Lucy was all green and silver. 
She had diamonds and emeralds on her 
wrists, dangling from herears. Edith Crane 
was no less gorgeous in a gown of deep golden 
brocade, with pearls at her throat. 

‘They've dressed to impress me,” thought 
Mary naughtily. ‘“‘ What fun!” 

She was aware that her soft blue dress did 
not suffer at all by contrast with their richer 
toilets, and that both the other women 
were aware of it. 

All this while the introductions were 
going on, and they went in toa table already 
laid, decorated by three clusters of orchids 
and a centerpiece of lavender sweet pea 
\ttendant waiters hovered near. 

Just as Mary was about to sit down she 
noticed the man who was holding her chair 
Involuntarily she paused and exclaimed 
“Why, Marjean—how do you do—I’m so 
glad to see you again \nd to the horror 
and amaze of the others she was shaking 
hands cordially with one of the waiters 
‘*How’s Mrs. Marjean?”’ she asked. ‘And 
the baby ? I’m coming over to see you soon 
and bring that baby a doll.” 

The man beamed and murmured pleased 
replies 

Mary sat down, apparently blind to the 





havoc she had wrought. ‘* You see,” she told 
the Cranes and the Marshalls and the hort 
fied Andy, ‘‘once when I was broke and on 
the edge of starvation, | was rooming 
Marjean nd they ted « er 
ng intil | ce et ’ ta 
The \ h Ve ( n ible 
babv: you'd love that baby 
she finished, addressing L1 
Marshall 
‘But,’ asked that young 
matron crushingly, ‘did 


ou have to stay with that 


class of people ?” 


“(\H, THE Marjeans 
aren't ‘that class of 
people,” answered Mary 
amiably. ‘‘Not at all. 
They’re quite your own 
class. They go to the opera 
and read Anatole France 
and all that sort of thing 
Lucy realized that het 
crushingness had gone 
istray. But her horror, 
very genuine, had deep 
ened. Andrew \n 
drew Watson to be 
entangled with a girl 
who had roomed with a 
waiter’s family! The 
hideous shame of it! 
Well, she would be 
brave and help him. 
She knew very well 
what he must be 


uffering. 





“I'm frightfully hungry,” she said, turt 
ing coquettishly to her host. “I hope you’, 
ordered a very good dinner.”’ 

‘I’ve tried to,” spoke Andrew from tl 
depths 

The first course mercifully created tl 
effect of conversation, but everyone present 
save Mary, knew that the affair was a fase 

Edith rallied to Lucy's aid The tv 
women began a conversation full of allusion 
to their own friends, their own diversion 
Their husbands contributed golf scores an 
tales of riding horses, and squash matche 
This sort of talk included Andrew, but i 
tentionally left Mary silent. She ate her 


excellent dinner at first undisturbed by t 
neglect, amused by the little comedy of 1 
ners played before her. . She could sec 


(Andy was quite miserable 


7 Bi. after all, I had to speak to Mar 

jean,”’ she told herself. ‘* ’d have been 
an utteringrate if] hadn’t. It’s tiresome of 
Andy to be so conventional. For the others 
I don’t care; but after all this is his party, 
and he’s tried to do something nice for me 
and I've spoiled it by not paying more atten 
tion to his funny little class ideas. 

She looked round the table. This being 
ignored was beginning to irk her just a tritl 
It was about time it should end. She gay: 
Theodore Crane her best smile and a glanc: 
of warm appreciation, and was rewarded b 
an instant gleam of interest. He leane 
toward her, cutting into his wife’s tale of 
bridge party ‘You bridge, Miss Boone? 
he asked. 

“T’ve never had time to learn But 
sounds enthralling.’’ She smiled again, lool 
ing at him directly. 

Theodore beamed. They were off. Witl 
three minutes Edith Crane was observiny 
with open displeasure a’ conversation, de 
tached and plainly flirtatious, between hx 
husband and this undesirable girl. Tales « 
the country club languished. And Mary per 
severed. Presently she turned to Ogden Mar 
shall and drew him in. The two men bent 
to her, interested. She could tella good ston 
she knew something of the language of street 
and market, and she had read the politica 
news. Very shortly all the talk was on the 
side of the table, while Andy, between Luc 
and Edith, sat mute, and the women mack 
ineffectual efforts to cut in 


[' WAS now, without mistake, Man 
Boone’s inning, and she took it skillfully 
She smiled at Andrew across the table. threw 


him a chance to join their discussion B 
the time the coffee was brought the tv 
women were silenced and furious 
Why don’t we go on somewhere?” Ogder 
Mar i igvestil vil heavy anil 
t To that R 
‘ \ 
‘ M B e. 
pla He | er ck 
Mat i i fleeti p l 
of dividing her dances be 


tween these two heavy met 
hile Andrew and thei: 


vives sulked on the side 
lines. No, that would not 
do ‘“*Let’s go to see the 


Russians,’’shesaid. “What 
a wonderful suggestion! 

Ogden beamed at the 
others: “ Listen, people, 
we're all going on to sec 
the Russian show. I'l 
phone for a box whik 
the wome n are powde I 
Ing their nose : 

\t the theater Mary 
Boone kept the situatior 
well in hand. It was 
easy to manage her two 
cavaliers, and Andrew 
squired the sulky 
women. But she was not 
so absorbed in her or 
( upation that she did not 
hear Lucy exclaim to 
Edith: ‘*Oh, look who’s 
in the next box—dear 
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Beautiful Harr 


— Sometimes a gift, but more 
often an acquirement 


Your hair is never at its best until given proper care and grooming. 
The use of West Softex Shampoo, West Electric Hair Curlers and 
West Hair Nets insures careful attention to each detail so necessary 
in accomplishing the coiffures you covet. 






These three West aids to beautiful hair as well as a number of triking coiffures are fully described in ir interesti? } kiet. “*“G 


Dressing at Home.” This little booklet will be sent postpaid on receipt of 6c (coin or stamt 


WEST SOFTEX WEST ELECTRIC WEST 
SHAMPOO HAIR CURLERS HAIR NETS 


(Beach and Motor Brand) 


ce eR Poor eect 













healthifies the hair produce a natural, lasting wave in any Known at now 
and invigorates the effect desired (without h at Simply oe , " 
scalp. It works wind the hair around the cu v or a 2 
quickly int acream\ loosely, in accordal with th tvI of “ 
lather and rinses wave or curl esi! il, andina few minutes 4 : 
readily in clear water perfect results are attained. West Electr WW 
Softex s the ha H Cr rant r N 
refreshingly clean, catch, tear or inju! tl Nair in any way, 
soft and fluffy; yet Look for the name West Electric Hair \I 
withal isy to n Curler Co. on the cu lf. No others 
w are g l . West Ele c Pia. 
Softex is prepared with just enough Egyptian Hair Curlers make splen- 
Henna to bring out the beautiful hidden tints of did barrettes for children, 
the hair. It is also prepared plain (without henna Also excellent for curling t 
for shampooing any shade of hair, including gray and bobbed hair. I \ 
4 white, and is especially recommended for children’s tains the nat 
} hair. Its use makes the hair look thicker, softer WE. 5 C/ lustre of the | 
and more abundant. Yarvers Seace WO Hair N 
One Size Only Res U 8 Poe O8 visible when w 
10c per package $1.00 per dozen Card of 2—10c 5—25c 
All Shades 
Sold by Good Dealers Everywhere on Our Guarantee of Absolute Satisfaction or Money Back 2 for 25c 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from us, enclosing purchase price and dealer's name and address 
( a 


West Double Mesh Nets also 2 for 25c 








WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO 
Philadelphia, Pa LH] 1¢ 


|) By lavinauon Member 
- 


ey 


. 





Emblem of 
BUSINESS CHARACTER 


Rice Leaders TRADE MARK 
of the Torld 
Association SOFTEX SHAMPOO—ELECTRIC HAIR CURLERS—HAIR NETS 


Represents High Standing in 
\ NAME-PRODUCT~ POLICY 
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West Electric Hair Curler Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Ci 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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ancake Flour 





What is the secret of perfect pancakes? 


HE SIMPLE TEST pictured above 

proves beyond question why Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such light, fluffy, tender 
and delicious pancakes. 


High-grade Wheat Flour 


Any food expert will tell you that if you wish 
to serve perfect pancakes there is no substitute 
for creamy white, fine textured wheat flour. 
Many other ingredients, such as ordinary 
corn meal, are cheaper. That is why so many 
pancake flours contain so much of it. But 
Pillsbury uses only the best quality ingredients, 


including the same high-grade, rich wheat 
flour you yourself use in baking bread or cake. 

The quality and quantity of real wheat flour in 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour give your cakes a new 
and distinctive flavor—a delicate, golden brown 
color. They are delicious to eat and easy to digest. 


So Easy to Make 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. 
You require no baking powder, no eggs, no milk — 
just add cold water and bake on a hot griddle. No 
mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. Serve these 
perfect pancakes tomorrow. Give your family a 
tempting breakfast — with the nourishment of real 
wheat flour and plenty of it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS - U.S.A. 


“Make this test yourself 


October, 1: 2:f) 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour in the palm of your hand. 
Note the creamy white color due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flour. 
Then rub it with your finger— 
see how smooth it is—the fine 
velvety texture of real wheat 
flour —the complete absence of 
harsh, coarse, gritty corn meal. 
Now you know why Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour makes such per- 
fect pancakes. 


Try this test with 
any other pancake flour. 
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Pillsbury’s Family ) 
of Foods | 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour 
Durum Flour 
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Hedee Rose 


(Continued from Page 1o¢ 


lora, with her brother. What luck! Why 
n’t they join us? Ogden—go and see if 
ora and Bob won’t come in with us?” 
Let Andrew do it; she’s his lady friend 
rawled Ogden, attempting facetiousness 
When she was asked Flora came wil 
Her swift appraising glance, as she 
introduced, told Mary whole volume 
This is getting farcical,’ Mary 
ired herself ‘perfectly farcical! 
She nodded 
isantly to Miss 
nnings and ig 
red her Let her 


Andy 


} 


give those 

» cats the pleasure of making the evening 

( mpetitive ! She’d just be a little sister to 
he husbands and let it go at that. 

She kept herself in hand, and said her good 
ights prettily, warding off the clumsy at- 
empts of Marshall and Crane to arrange a 
hance of seeing her in the future. Flora and 

brother went away, after a most affec- 
tionate farewell from Lucy and Edith. Mary 
1 Andrew got in a taxi 


fb ny was a long, taut silence. At last 
Mary Boone exclaimed: ‘I’m sorry the 
ening was such a failure, Andy. I was 
raid your friends wouldn't like me.’ He 
still silent, and a little imp of hurt pride 
e up in Mary and urged her to add: “And 
might have known I wouldn't like them.” 
\ndrew’s anger showed in his voice. “I 
1’t see why you had to speak to that 
iter—or to flirt so outrageously with 
len and Theodore 
I had to do that or sit silent. Your Lucy 
Edith had cold-shouldered me out of 
ersation with ther . 
You didn’t want to talk to then 
r kind of talk 
lhat’s true. I’m not interested in recipes 
ing thin nor in bridge scores 
You have a very bad temper! and y 
rude returned Andrew at white 


Having got so far, they went right on to 
tinisl When she got out of the cab 
Mary went past Andrew and into the housé 
1 saving good night, and Andri 
ng alter her is accosted by the driver 
Where to 1 . 
| e€ deuce nh pi rte i 
m I I I ( | p 
rea 
I ‘ 
rv } | 
Ma Son \ 
THIS ce i Mar 
hindhim. Only, being keener witted 
spare herself Not that she wasn’t 


vith Andrew but being a pertectly 
t person she saw that she had been as 
as underbred in her treatment of 
Marshall and Edith Crane as they 
| been to her. 
Why hadn’t she just been quiet and dig 
tied, and let them snub her and keep her in 
background? It would have been much 
re self-respecting. Why had she wanted 
ow them that they | 
f thing to her with impunity What 
t matter? Now she had quarreled wit! 
lrew, and said unforgivable things to him, 
| he had said unforgivable things to her 
1 he had meant to be kind to her in giving 
dinner. He had offered her the closest 
is friends and, even if they were stodgy 
snobbish, that wasn’t his fault She 


} 


couldn t do that 


d have managed it all so much better 


he’d only shown a little more tact, a little 

n common sens¢ 

But at the thought of Flora Jennings and 

r easy assurance with Andrew, none of 
had escaped Mary, her wrath rose 

un. Let him go; good riddance! A man 

» thought he was condescending to her, 





him up 
please, Andy,” she said, quite in her usual 


who let his friends patronize her! Like 
Andrew, she vowed, with bitterness, that 


} 


she was through, quite, quite throug] 


In the morning the determination of these 


wo foolish, obstinate young persor 


unchanged. They would never, never, never 

have anything to do with each other again 

Marvy went down to her work and flung her 
self into it with ferocious concentrat 


tary breakfast and 
Lhe morning paper, 
and appeared at his 
\ 


om Ogde M 


sight; and Ogder 


Marshall, having been scolded severe ly by 
Lucy, was equally glad to keep away from 
Andrew. 


But of course there was that impending 


week-end. At the Cranes’ Andy would be 
obliged to see the Marshalls, whether he 
would or no. He thought of sending Edith 
a wire to say he wasn’t going, but somehow 
he didn’t. He was so miserable he simply 
forgot it. 
through Saturday morning he sulked and 
moped, and was absorbedly miserable. 


And all day Friday and _ half 


In mid-morning Saturday Edith called 
“Come out on the one-tifteen, 


vay ‘Flora’s coming out then, and I told 
her you'd look after her.” She waited a 
moment and added ingratiatingly “We'll 
all drive over for golf at the club this after 
noon,” 


| {' HADN'T the nerve to tell her he didn’t 
want to come And why should he, he 


asked 


msell, cut himsell off trom his tnends, 


faithful, loval friends of long standing 
because Miss Mary Boone chose to dislik¢ 
them? Wasn't he through with Mary Boone? 
le certainly was Besides, he must meet 


ra, and take care ol her on the way 


Not that anvthing could possibly happer 


rain the middle of the dav on a first-r 


il I e appre ed | ( I 
( I I ¢ 1wKed Navin S ( K alle 
her () ve blor i il l ‘ 
ninil crea CVE 1 pere i ‘ 
i ere Very « ‘ I ror ol ‘ 
I I ! econom! lependence simp 
1c1¢ omen IMpo ! ( They Lie 
re et way I 
Ho! his thought ind ( 
le-boy \ 
I tl! | ti 


They went out together to the train; 
chattered away unconcernedly and made n 
the slightest allusion to the fatal Thursday, 
for which he was grateful. Her manner to 
the porter, who had her week-end case, was 
perfect. Mary, he reflected, would have 
found out the man’s name, how much money 
he made, how many children he had, and 
then overtipped him with money she couldn't 
afford to spend. But not Flora. Yes, Flora 
vas correct in ever let He baske I 


her ease and gra 


RB. THE time they were nearing t] . 
where Edith and the car woul 


them, Andrew was congratulating 
with an energy that was almost but 
convincing that there were still nice girls 

Flora, to be had for the picking. The little 
way she had of listening to him, so pleas 
antly different from the skeptical, amused 
twinkle with which Mary Boone too often 







greeted his pronouncements. He almost got 
to the point of asking himself why in the 
vorld he had ever thought seriously of Mary 
Boone 

Conti , 




















Two Baby Powders 


—necessary as sunshine 
and fresh air 


OW, for the first time, it is possible for you to 

get Talcum Powder of Merck quality. This 
new product is added to our line of Baby Products 
in recognition of the need for two powders in every 
nursery. A soft toilet powder is as necessary as a 
fine water-proof powder. 


Each serves its purpose and each contributes its 
share to baby’s comfort. Like sunshine and fresh 
air neither is complete alone. 


Talcum Powder Merck—the new baby talc 
is pure and soft and unscented. It is free 
from acids and can safely be used on the 
tenderest skin. 


Zinc Stearate Merck—the water-proof toilet 
powder is just as necessary. For this cool- 
ing, soothing powder protects and heals and 
prevents irritation from dampness and per- 
spiration. 


Not only these —but a// Merck Baby Products are 


prepared tor baby’s comfort and health. 


Talcum Powder Merck Zine Stearate Merck 


Ask your doctor about or re 
Cooling, soothing t 
: powder — prevents irri 
MERCK tion from dampness 


BABY PRODUCTS 


Pure and unscented 
keeps baby sweet and 
fresh and comfortable 








~~ al | Talcum Powder Merck Milk Sugar Merck 


Zine Stearate Merck Barley Flour Merck 
Siva Boric Acid Merck 


SS” 4 Sodium Bicarbonate Merck 


Liquid Petrolatum Merck 
cu POWDER MER amd 
AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S 


MERCK & Co., NEW YORK 


Canada 


Merck & Co., Montreal 
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The Woman 
Without Servants 


New York City 
“Household help is easier to get now, 
but I try to do as much of my own work 
as | can. Servants are careless and sel- 
dom thorough. The greatest thing I ever 
found to lighten housework is the 
cleaner your company makes. 


“T just dust a room, let it settle, then 
run my Ohio over the floor coverings. 
The Ohio gets everything, even lint, and 
also cleans corners perfectly. The at- 
tachments are just right for cleaning 
upholstery and hangings. 


“I claim to my friends that the Ohio 
is the lightest and most strongly built 
cleaner. When they have to get their 
cleaners fixed, and mine always works, 
I think it is because the Ohio 
a good turning brush and strong 


they agree. 
has 
make Ss have 


suction, where othe1 not 


got both. 


“While housecleaning is never a 
pleasure, the Ohio with its smooth suc 
tion and automatic switch, certainly 
does make it an easy task. Your agent 
in New York 


run—easy to pay for.’ Both are true. | 


here has a sign ‘Easy to 


paid for mine on the installment plan, 
and found it very easy.” 


Let Us Send You This Useful Book 
Contains interesting in- 
formation of value to 
every housewife and 
many facts you should 
oo yan) \\ know before buying any 
\\ Saal - cleaner. Also details of 
A our divided payment 
\S plan. 
MAILED AT YOUR REQUEST 


ORO 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 


» 













f 


/ iy 
Banish Durt and Dust We o 
the Electne Cleaner ¥. = 


The United Electric Co. 
1300 8th St., N. E. 
CANTON, OHIO 
82 Chestnut St. 
Toronto, Canada 

















Hedge Rose 


(Continued from Page 109) 


“I’m so looking forward to golf this after 
noon,” Flora was saying prettily. ‘*] 
I weren’t such a dub; it makes it 
you to go round with me.” 


wish 
so dull for 


} 


hat showed her finesse; she was quite 
as good a golfer as he, and on the green 
considerably better. But she would n 


Not Flora 
Edith met them with eager welcon 
“Oh, you ‘ ** How 


have said so. 


exclaimed. 
lelicious to have you both again!” 


dears! she 


Nothing in her words or bearing indicated 
that she, any more than Flora, remembered 
that fatal Thursday night. Insensibly it rc 
ceded in Andrew’s memory, as a bad dreai 

go whe influences prevail 

There was the usual pl ising small tall 


Flora said that her mother was opening the 
Tuxedo house this week, and the words 
awoke in Andrew a vision of stately Mrs. 
Jennings presiding so excellently over her 
various establishments. Now that was the 
sort of connection by marriage to have! The 
whole Jennings family was desirable. Bob 
Jennings, Flora’s brother, was a good bit of 
alump, of course; but, after all, he was a Yale 
man, and that meant much. And they were 
distantly related—through Mrs. Jennings 

to the sacrosanct, inner-circle Temberbilts, 
whose very name was a charm to conjure 
both society and Wall Street. Little, pleas 
ant thoughts like these dripped into the 
turmoil of his feelings and were balm to him. 


— DES, the country was beautiful, a day 
made to order for golf, as Flora so cley 
erly called to his attention. When they ar 
rived at the Crane house, and he’d got into his 
rolf ( lothes an | had joine 1 Theodore Crane, 
who was also in the conspiracy of silence 


about Thursday, Andrew was quite pre- 
pared to welcome the sight of Ogden and 
Lucy Marshall, whom, it shortly appeared 
they were to pick up in the big car and 
convoy to the country club. 

“But you and Flora may go in the run 


about,”’ offered Edith, when they were ready 
to start. 

“The very thing!” declared Andrew. 

rhe more he saw of Flora now, the better 
His resolution was crystallizing rapidly. If 
opportunity offered he might just as well 
clinch this business over this week-end and 
have it settled. He looked at Flora in sports 
clothes approvingly—her homespun skirt, 
hand-knit sweater, brogues and round hat 
vere perfect; he kept coming back to the 
word. Yes, it was amaz- 
ing | pe rfectly pertect 


how 


her out in 


TO ( sm oth] il ny | 
I . f I othe 
r, perhaps 1n nother 
ix months, he might be 
driving her in their own 
runabout, from their own 
use to this ery club. 
It seemed logical that 
they would get a house 


near Lucy and Edith and 
continue this exceedingly 
agreeable association. 
The six of them would 
make a perfect little cir- 
cle. There was that word 
perfect again. But it was 
obviously the right word. 


E WAS further 
cheered and tran 
quillized by doing the 
eighteen holes in bogey, 
which was very good 
indeed. Flora was off her 


game, Ogden and Theo 
dore, Lucy and Edith, all 
showed pitiable scores 


compared to his. There 
is nothing more agreeable to man with 
ruffled and bruised sensibilities than a flat 


tering golf score. Andrew expanded under 
the praise of his companions, explained, 

little loftily, how he kept at the top of his 
form, and was rewarded by Flora hanging on 
his words in open admiration. It occurred 
to him that this sort of make 


for great domestk shoved 


thing would 
happine Ss. Le 





3° a se \ 
== ing, compelling thoughts. 
He must get away, go 
back to the « ity , at once. 


back summarily a suspicion that so much 
sweetness might at times be a little, just a 
little, flat and wearisome. 

\s they drove back from the country club 
he felt very sure he would propose to Flora 


either that very evening or the next day. 
What safe haven she offered! What ex 
cellent relations-in-law he would acquire ! 
How well she would manage the details of a 


comfortable life, 


prerogatives as 
( 


yet never infringe on hi 
head of the family. It is 
loubtful if ever a young man found so many 
turdy, clear reasons fot any 
particular girl as Andrew found in the pros 
pect of marrying Flora Jenning 


H' GOT into his dinner clothes elated and 
excited and came down a little early 
( ddly enough he found Flora had come down 
early, too, and was looking very attractive in 
a creamy lace gown and a crimson Spanish 
shawl. They talked a little, and then An 
drew had an inspiration. If they lingered 
in the living room, the others would be com- 
ing down and interrupting, and there was a 
full quarter of an hour before dinner, but the 
garden was properly romantic and isolated 
in the early summer twilight. 

“Let’s go out and look at the flowers 
until the others come,”’ he suggested quickly, 
and ushered Flora, nothing loath, through 
the French window that led to the terrace. 

Down the terrace they went, and out on 
to the winding path that led to the rose gat 
den. It was lovely out here—just the place, 
just the hour. But Andrew felt a strange re 
luctance to begin. He simply couldn’t think 
of the right words. 

They had walked the length of the garden, 
and were coming back when he summoned 
his courage. ‘Flora,’ he began, clearing his 
throat, ‘Flora bs 

‘Yes?’ she 
tantly. 

He stopped and stared. 7 ey 
ing the hedge. On one side of them were 
early blooming roses, radiant in the dusk, 
full petaled, protected and nurtured with 
every art known to gardening. But he was 
not looking at them. There in the hedge, 
peering through, fighting for life and beauty 
against tremendous odds, was 


marriage to 


said, turning to him expec 


were skirt 


a wild rose, a 


frail, thorny shoot, with just one flower, five 
delicate pe tals, tende rly pink, and a heart of 
powdery gold. 

Andrew Watson looked at the 
termined 


fragile, de 
flower, and he looked at the opu 
lent burgeoning roses in 
the border beyond, and 


then he looked at Flora 
And he knew that he 
would never ask her to 


marry him, never in the 
vorid 

He saw that all th 
vell-ordered, well 
reasoned life he had com 
placently planned was 
stiff and stupid and dull 
a strait-jacket to hi 
spirit, a torture to hi 
heart. 


‘i wi. were you go 
ing tosay?”’ asked 
Ilora a trifle impatiently. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. 
Only—look at that plucky 
little hedge rose.” 

Flora made no answer. 
She had not the slightest 
interest in hedge 

But Andrew did 
he r silence. He 
was busy with his whirl 


roses. 
not 


notice 


He must see Mary Boone; 

he must tell her. Pe rhaps 

she would not forgive him; perhaps she would 

not listen to him. No matter; he must go 

anyway and tell her, tell her that without her 

he could not exist, that without her there was 
nothing in the world for him. 

(And in time he would make her under 


stand, make her yield. He had a swift vision 
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‘Dine Out 


HiSfrequently happens: 

They both order the 
same dinner —and though 
onehighlyrelishesthe food, 
the other is greatly dis- 
pleased. Each judges the 
meal by the standard he is 
accustomed to at home. 
Don’t risk having your |§ 
meals suffer by such com- |§f 
| parison. If you would | 
| please your husband, fol- 

low this “recipe” — plan 
your meals carefully; give 

| your foods an original 
touch; serve them attrac- 
tively. The book of Camp- |§ 
fire Recipes by Alice Brad- 
ley will be of great help to | 
you. It contains many 

Original Recipes 
| Dainty, delicious dishes that sug- 
gest unusual skill in preparation 
are easy to make Ww ith Campfire 
Marshmallows. They are the 
“food marshmallows’. Fine 
texture, delicate flavor and round 
shape are distinctive Campfire 
qualities. Convenient new pack- 
age keeps Campfire “fresh to the 
last marshmallow”. Big 6 oz. 
package for food use; 3 oz. con 





































} fection size. Recipes printed on 

each package. Sold at all good 
Book of Alice Bradley’s 
Campfire Recipes sent free on 


Write for it today. | 


deale “Ot 


request. 


The Campfire Company 
Recipe Dept Milwaukee, U.S 


ee ee er ee 





~ fy Goz. 
— Package 
Queen of Puddings 


2 cups milk; 1 tablespoon butter substi- 
tute; 1 cup stale bread; legg; 3 table- 
spoons sugar; % teaspoon salt; 2 tea- 
spoon orange extract or few gratings 
orange rind; marmalade; %4boxCampfire 
marshmallows; 2 tablespoons cocoanut 
Scald milk, add butter substitute and 
stale bread broken in small pieces, Let 
stand until cool, adk 


LN 
4 








egg beaten slightly 
with sugar, salt and flavoring and turn | 
into greased baking dish. Bake in mod- | 
erate oven until firm. Cover with a 
layer of marmalade, jelly or jam; cover | 
marmalade with a layer of Campfire | 


Marshmallows and sprinkle with cocoa- 
nut. Bake until delicately brown. 
Most hot puddings may be topped with 


Campfire Marshmallows like this. 
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Use oe} Polish 


The O-Cedar Polish Way 


= 





Weta 
piece of 
cheese- 
cloth 





Wring it 


ilmost 





he 


surtace 


= ———— 


lish with a dry cloth. The Result: a sparkling 
bright, hard, dry lustre. 


Cleans as It Polishes” 


30c to $3.00 sizes — All Dealers’ 


j 











: f 
ve rf ec itisfaction guarantee rmoneyr inded 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 


ronto London Paris Cape Town 
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of what life with her would mean—conflict 
with all his pet ideas; breaking away from 
all of his old ties; a new and painful recol 
struction of all his 4 er and be 
yond ea companionship Oo 
so radiant 


Values; yet ov 


these would |} 


dear, a love 


And something within Andre 


Watson’s 


il, some little touch of prescience con 
cerning average married life, added with 

t a touch of jocosity: “And Mat 
ou’ll never be bore , 

He rushed Flora back to the house and 


made strange, lame excuses to Edith and 

lheodore—‘‘ Just remembered that 

man coming in on the Mauretania this after 
Pe that w 


He 


il 


The Little Dog Who (ouldut Sleep 


(Continued from Page Io 


rude noise. He came running back and looked 
a little sorry, but mostly bashful. He pointed 
at Tiger Lily. ‘‘ What—what’s he afraid of ?”’ 
he said. 

‘*Noises,”’ I explained. 

‘**Noises?”’ cried the little boy. He cried 
it with a sort of a hoot. It sounded scornful 
Oh, phsaw !* he said. ‘‘ There isn’t a noise 
in the world that I’m afraid of. Not thunder! 
Not guns! Not anything! Noises are my 
friends. In the night I take torpedoes and 
crack ’em on the hearth just to hear them 
sputter. I’ve got three tin pans tied on 
string. I've got a popgun.”’ 


He ran back to the table to get the g 
It was a nice gun It was painted 
blue. It looked | 
When Tiger Lily saw it he dove under the 
bed. It was hard t get him out Che litth 
boy looked very astonishe¢ 
‘It’s gun bangs, specially, that Tiger I 
fraid of *T explains | 
G bang said th le | 
I ts e can’t ever I « 


LOO KE 
oKed at the 


Ever? Ever?” 


blue po] l. { \ 
Way down in his littl 





slippers it was ¢ e sigh starts 
ind s ivered ) Ip till 
reached his smile. It made is smile sort 
wabbly. 
Oh l right, he sal I s 
{ i 1 ( { I it d ) 


He grabbed Tiger Lily by the collar a 
and started for the door \s though he was 
play ing a game he reache 1 out one finger and 
tagged every body as he passe d them 
body except Carol. When he started to tag 
Carol he snatched back his and 
screamed instead. ‘‘He’s a 
screamed. ‘‘He’s a silence!”’ 

Still holding tight to Tiger Lily ’s collar he 


every 


hinger 


silence!”’ he 


ran for the stairs. Flop-flop-flop his littl 
fur slippers thudded on the hardwood floor 
lick-tick-tick Tiger Lily’s toe icke 
along beside him. It unded co 
slippery. 

er hands. It seemed 


His mother wrung h 
to be with despair that she wrung then 
‘Yes, that’s just it,’ she despaired. ‘It’ 
silences that he’s afraid of That’s what 
keeps him awake all night banging at things 
That’s what worries him so.”’ 

“But he gave up the noisy popgun,”’ said 
our Uncle Peter; “gi up of his own 
accord when he saw that it frightened the 
dog : 

‘“Why, so he did,”’ said the mother. Sh 


“" I dor 


ive it 


seemed very much surprised hy, 


(Continued from Page 110 


something, and ran bach He entered th 
lower garden gate, he stole up the path, care 
fully cut off tl le blooming hedge rosé 
place 1 it is but l ] | 

petals touched him like a caress. He thought 
oO e satl smoot i ( Mar Bo | 
throat 

An he I out < the gar 
stealthily as he had entered it, and ran, ran 
faster than before, to the station. Leaping 
on the train, barely in time, he laughe 
| 1, watching the lights of the litt] 


overcoat, pk ked up his hat and ran 





ran like 
a boy—to catch the 
Halfway to 


seven-tw 
the station he 


enty. 
} ] 


ipered 


remen 











know that I ever knew him to give up any 
thing before. He’s been so delicate and 
and—the only child and everything. I'm 
afraid we've spoiled him.”’ | 
‘‘Um-m,”’ said our Uncle Peter. 
** And all the circumstances of the case are 
so bewildering,’ despaired the lady. Like 
vhite pond lilies floating in a black gloom, her 
sad hands curled in her lap. It 
be at our Uncle Peter that they curled 
‘Are they indeed?” said our Uncle Peter 
It was the ‘“‘circumstances”’ that he meant 
; bewildering,’ said Her 





All you need to 
know about Babies 


seemed 





Aunt Belle’s Baby Book contains 





che She jumped up 

stened a minute at the in condensed, readable form, prac- 
When she cam back t tically everything that science knows 
_ ag yg es gre we i on Mev about day to day baby culture. 

: , me It 1s a substantial book, bound in 
So I understood,” s Uncle Px stiff covers and delightfully illus- 

trated. 

IS | . 

H ie al In order that every mother may 
aaa ; Ur ~ own it, we offer this wonderful, hel p- 
Dicky is s I ful book tor only 25 cents (35 cent 

era yeal in C binding, 


anada In de Luxe 


$1.50. 


Oh. deat! Ob deast’’ eat Hacte Aunt Belle’s Baby Book pub- 
Tr} began ‘ s lished n appreciation of the fact 
: owe D) SIX Ye that three generations of mothers, 

s rie hist eal 


and doctors have endorsed 


nurses 





age He was killed in an accident a vear ag 

i wah allan eiden—the wnsinoe. the Mennen Borated lTalcum as being 

It 1 «ill Uli { { al ree: ‘ al 

ent, everyt pure, correct ts balanced formula 

She he ae B } ’ } 
and essent dabv’s comfort and 
health 

() iN IN 













ae I | ( Au ) ) \ 
strang , Cc c 
Il, All his funny little suits t Book . = fo 
d his mu ps an is measles Ca 
whether he ought to play marbles for keep 
and shall I send him to college or not \n THe Mennen Company 
suppose he turns out a burg ething 331 Central Avenue 
dreadful like that? And orld Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 
am I going to tackle his first love affai The peat Oo 
Or his choice of protession ? Merci Montreal, Quebec eee 
heavens! Perhaps he'll vant to fly! j MENrvEN : 2 
|KORA 1, 
‘Why ou re ist like 1K nial at 
l le Pete 
Che ly t e to be ‘ 


ur Uncle 





talk about baseball to soothe het The id 
lidn’t know anything about baseball, but it 
seemed to soothe her considerably to 

shout it 





Uncle Peter all 
soothing her she looked up Ss pl 
ple isant could be Wy) she said Wing & 
Why vhat said Q% e Pet . 
ae SP ig ER BORATES 
( eeme i littie perple raicum pownDsa 
‘Why am I like a he the hat i 
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ASEEIIIIIIIIILR it 


“Mother: dear, 


do use 
this better paper 


HAT letter, mother, is 
going to one of the fussiest 
ladies of your acquaintance. 
She knows every form 
and nicety; she every 
trifling social error—so use this 
Avurocrar Linen of mine, and 
when your letter 
to herself, 
‘There is a lady who knows and 
uses good stationery. 
We want you 
isfaction that comes 
AUTOCRAT LINI 


vou to know its genuine 


social 


notices 


she receives 


she is going to say 


to know the Sat 
with using 
We want 
excellence 
writing 
POCRAT 


and reasonable price. By 


S ¢ veral feTrers on \| 


pleasure may be yours, we hav 


prepared aq portroho containing a 


generous assortment sheets and 
envelop s in different sizes and 
shapes, showing the various tints. 


We shall be 


porttolio to 


this 
receipt ot 1 
cents 1n stamps or money. 


glad to send 


you on 


WHITE & WYCKOFE 


VU 
Hotyoke, M 


WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AUTOCRAT LINEN 


The Distinctive 


MFG. CO. 


Writing Paper 


\J ‘ 17) 
\ lasicr .\lAReTS 
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The Little Dog Who (Couldnt Sleep 


Continued from Page ZiT) 





“‘Oh-h,”’ said our Uncle Peter. He acte again. But ~ didn’t cry. That is, not much 
very much relieved. ‘I was afraid it was Mostly she just sighed. “It isn’t as though 
omething you were going to ask me about he was an ae child to understand,” sh 
baseball But a hen?’ He looked witl sighed ‘*He catches cold so easily, an 
smiles at the lady “Oh, but a hen—wl mumps and everything—and he’s so irt 
even i ny dear Madam, ne miled " table He kick he bites he scratche 

| prot il true-enoug ne lot So I have een demonstrated.’ said o 

( ] LOO ¢ ¥y to the 1 ¢ ick ( | ( Pe ( 

he erved certall ight] Qh, it uite evident,” cri h¢ 
lig | e¢ ake rt ypre Ice hip t tnat ] I » harsl ] > 
( oO the | pun l \ LL¢ I yul a he 
naet ( « ( r I 1 tl pt thre ou el It il the prett re 
ticeship and he rug the pict ( Lhe i the te 
| jump | up and < wn and lapped Per laps uu can tell me hat he nee 


hand just couldn't he 


gave us some day old 
chicks to put under her. 
But when we went out to z 
the nest the next morning ¢ 
to see ‘em they couldn't 
have been flatter if they'd 
been pressed in the Bibl 
My brother Carol cried; I 
cried; my mother ; 
“T don’t care at all who 
cried,”’ said the lady. It 
was true. Shedidn’t. All 
she cared was to look at 
our Uncle Peter Th 
was a stern look. ‘And 
are you trying to imply 
Mr Mr y 
‘Merredith,”’ said out 
Uncle Peter ‘Percival 
Merredith. ‘Uncle Peter’ 


exercise that a lot of pan 
pe red, sedentary children 
ever get.” 

‘“*P-pampered?”’ gasped 
the lady. ‘‘S-sedentary?”’ 
\s though her head wa 
bursting with the nois« 
all around the room, she 
( lapped her hands ov er he r 
ear;rs. 


( UR Uncle Peterjumped 
up from his chair and 


began to chase the littl 
tin railroad train It 
looked junny to see 
large a man running after 
When hi 


e look 


so small a train 
iught it it was having a 
railroad accident in the 








for short.’ tunnel under the table 
‘Mr. Merredith,’’ repeated the lady coldly \ re a book had fallen on the trac Like 
ul vou trving t imp t tep i beetle wit! pa it on its stomach he left 
) t igt 1 bec pre r I le eels ki 
Bib rinthea 
I shool ( If or t et i ‘ 
) Yo ) p ( i e la 
It i Lid r Uncle Peter 
UR Uncle Peter never shool bit Hk Like turning off faucets of water. he turned 
1 I vinkled Well I irdly , ne id ol the Noses one by i I ( l 
d | d | ett prise \W l bre that made tl la dangle 
¢ t looku rprist | ne looked u ] r| pr that kept t I 
thou tful Her l rt I ttle ( Ca Hi-] In it ICKCTI r¢ 
P rt it irted agait Mavbe—mavyb« the 1 ic box that tooted horn 7 
| l take my fre pol nilitie 1 ) ( il al right l the middle of its De Il ( 
uid. But it his sleeping bu He looked like a giant stalking through th 
( that worries ! Noa irk animal His foot is longer 
| ould tl 9 1d our Unck t tne illage tore 
Peter If only I figured as largely in a less minia 
No! e! e,”’ sak orld!” he said. He looked at the lady 
T it ¢ ( them th I hard when he aid it, a thoug! he 
creeps It’ ¢ ) to ive nvone 1} ne something ver Important 
eit . sf ‘ 
} 
| 
' 
\ i 


)) ~) 1 mort rp ( 
Dose you u restart 1 ) 1 in eve! She bent for ird ver 1 
Nose are ! riel \ i | stared and stared at hin 
the | 3 1 if miled itt “Why vhy, you're the gentleman,” she 
yvher | voke and missed hu nd hunted iid, “‘who w is in the Iruit store the day I 


vund him at last in the pantry bought the alligator pears and dropped my 
on the floor, with his ear cuddled close up to po behind the trash barrel.”’ 
Moust nibble noise . he Says, ‘Also the day you boug rht the Red McIn- 

are his special friends in the middle of the — tosh apples,” said our Uncle Peter. ‘The 
night when there isn’t anything else. An grocer cheated you outrageously on them. 
thing to break the silence, it seems to be. Also the day you wore the bunch of white 
Why in the world should he be afraid of violets and pricked your finger so brutally; 
ilence? Nobody can unt for Ry also the day on the ferry when the re Was a 
ht collision with a tugboat and I had the 


Pp ISSIBLY not | r le Peter pr lege ol ol 
“Vet the fact remains that either within The lady looked very hai “Tt 


ketbook down 


a mouse hole 


( i igl ity \ as 
or just outside the border of hisconsciousness the day of the alligator pears that I ref rred 
the only two people spons ible for his be to,’ she said, ‘‘ the only day in my recolle 
ing have disapp + aay unaccountably into a tion.”’ Very positively she said it—‘‘ the only 
ilence from which they have not returned.’ day in my yoy ony mn.” But all the time 


Oh, dear,” said the lady, ‘‘I neverthought that she said it her cheeks got pinker and 
f that. You mean—you mean that per pinker. It was when she looked in the gla 
haps—perhaps he thinks that a how mistaken her positiveness 
hole that you n ight fall into if you don’t looked that her cheeks got so pink. Tap-tap 
it up with a noise? Why, the poor little fel tap, her foot stamped on the rug. “ Did—did 


ilence is a and saw 


} 11> 
vorld is one ever to tel 


low! How in th you know who it was going to be—when you 
()} ir! Oh. dear S} i bacl 1 her brought the dog?” she said ‘That is—did 
( ilra 1 fl ite T i eT ip H 

eve WOKE is though she i I te I Conti ] f 
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Why Business Women say that pretty 
hair is worth all it costs 





































uch 
ugh 
she You business girls and business women are careful to look 
ana ° ” 
tor your best at all times, because you are always lew. 
' It pays to take very good care of your personal appearance, 
ol doesn’t it? The kind of impression you make is dependent 
-s in no small measure on the condition of your hair. 
Ch, But what is the condition of your hair? 
mm , * ’ . . , 1 1 
cao Phere are several unnatural conditions which have a deplor 
ds able effect on the appearance of the hair—hair that is dry 
and brittle, for example; hair that 1s too oily, dandruff. 
sucn troub and What to a f r tn uSssS¢t 
the Packer Manual, which 1s sent free to those who ask for 
pan At this time we are going to tell something about hair that 
ldren is too oily. Of course, it can’t look its best. It may hang in 
sped dejected strings about the face and 1s not only unpleasant 
ry?” to look at but is often the forerunner of dandruff. Dandruff, 
| was tae wi * Leral aay ees 
alias you know, causes falling hair. But excessively oily hair 
1, she the result of over-activity of the tiny little oil glands—though 
er her dangerous is bv no means hopeless, if you will try hard 
enough to get rid of it, remembering that pretty hair is 
mped worth anything it costs. 
ir and . ° 
ver Th, . . , = ics 
littl What Pine Tar means to women’s hair 
bn . 
et if you want healthy and pretty hair there is a thoroughly reliabk 
boa treatment. You have probably heard of the Packer Method ot 
ring a Shampooing. It has for 50 years been correcting oily hair and 
= other ills which destroy the hair’s beauty. This method is built 
tabi , ar ; : , ‘ ¢ : 
Like around the use of pine tar which has for years been advocated by 
he left | the medical profession for the treatment of skin and scalp troubles. 
kick 
Healing pine tar, combined with glycerine and cocoanut 
, Packer's Tar Soap stirs into activity the tissue cells and blo 
vessels, which carry the nourishing food supply to your hair and 
urned help the oil glands and the whole scalp to function normally. 
do é 
_— Start the Packer Method today. Your druggist has cake « 
e ti ’ ’ : - . 
age Packer’s waiting tor you or a bottle of Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
| beat : Packer’s Shampoo whichever you prefe Packer Sham por 
— by the way, 1s delicately pertumed, and has a different fragranc 
longer but the sam dependable Packer habit of bringing health a 
beauty to hair and scalp. 
minia . 
e la . . 
he was | A Helpful Suggestion to Blondes 
impo! If your hair is blond, vou particul. y nee 
tead oily hair. Very hkely y | fe \ 
You \ p f 
\"\ irk ) 
Ne healthy l ctiv 
rprised 
Pree THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
1” gl Dept. 87-J, 120 West 32nd Str New York City 
) sne¢ 
day I t ) I I Phe I i 
red my 
yarrel.”’ 
MclIn- 
“The 
| them. V/ . } 
f white Shampoo with 
rutally; 
* Was a jy 4 * 
had the 
™ 
‘It was 
rele rred 
ecolle . ms ‘ - 
he only Special Sample Offer ACKER 
he time an) née ie ele i emai , p ( Vv ‘ 
ker and f TAR SOAP 
he glass 
liveness I Var Soa » 
ap-tap I Be» ee ais 
id —did sample bottle, 10 , 
hen you Pack Tar Soa \ u's fay 
is—did im} ik 
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Wy 
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| 
Li) 
Tus is the Second of 
ad Sequence suggesting 
\merican Wall Papers 
as excetient ToT embel 
lishing the American 
home. Others, to follow, 
will consider the Dining 
Room, Bedrooms, etc. 
i} Wy 
4 
| 
LETH 
>| | e ~ 
Here, Enthroned, Reigns Ease 
Day before Yesterday, when you were not even remotely the eye and a bill appears and the Only Him says Well, wasn’t 
imagined, sedate Grandma was, notoriously, That Tomboy. that reasonable! and You rejoin Indeed it was! Just a com 
Let her dare deny it! But there was one place she had to modity, of course; but what scope it gives your love of beauty 
Try To Behave Like A Little Lady For Once (by request and what marvels you can do with it! 
Thi the Parlor ny can = 
Phat was the Parlor, when company came. Watt Paper will make your Living-Room to glow like a 
If vours were Pi opl of the Utmost Importance probably wondrous great jewel. With it. where the room seemed small, 
‘¢ was called the Drawing-Room. Anvywav.it was usually taboo. you shall open vistas that recede like flower-gemmed shady 
particularly children: a formal dusk, a holy hush, perva \ n by it you shall breathe repost and lull with seclusion, o 
e Bolic. then. bived for thei how ly gay and gorgeous with color and ardent, luminous sheen. 
ics tt m em. re Expect Wat Paper to alter any room’s apparent propor 
'e) ‘ ( easv-going moderns 11 ] ie) ( Ving . j 
, : . oi tions, if you will; require it to make squatty ceilings seem high, 
Room iS more used and Kk rey Lomorrow, \utumn 5 
a : "ee oe 4 ni rooms to seem spacious, ugly contours to gain grace, 
breath may hb crisp with frost; tonight drew in right chilly: the 7 : an ; ; 
> awkward angles to change into charming lines—not much is 
price of coal is a live topic. But here are You, snug in a : 
, . . - oy . ae impossible to WaLI | APER, WI isely howe, dates used. 
deep-cushioned lazy chair, idling over this page; and yonder 
lolls the Only Him, musing on First Fire’s gleeful wee voices. Where you find the emblem here depicted, you have found a 
Let Tomorrow’s worries go hang! Ease rules now, within the craftsman able to use WaLL Paper deftly. Through him you 
Living-Room’s cheerful, restful walls. have wide choice of beauty-giving, American- 
a ae RON EY REO Teme made modern WALL Papers, agreeably priced. 
d ( ‘ CTICE ais Cy orc WaAlChe . 
‘ T. yan > y . - . 
thanks to Watt Paper. When you begin your quest for beauty in 
Granted. Wait, Paper is merely 4 con your home, seek the emblem of the Guild. It 1s 
modity. One huve it be the toll and a def your assurance of trained craftsmanship; and of 
workman comes and the walls presently rejoice WALL Papers you can live with happily. 
Q 
an 
4 
A 
/ Hi te I , me for home and abodes JI 
‘~e 
= — —<———=— = = = = ————— — Se ——— - 
2 , ‘ ‘ ) . . ’ ry. y . 
1 Published for WALL PAPER MANUFAC RERS’ ASSOCIATION of America 
| / rte Ve ( 
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The Little Dog Who (ouldnt Sleep 


(Continued from Page 112) 


you know when you first saw the advertise- 
ment in the paper.’’ Her white forehead got 
black and frowny. ‘** How in the world did 

1 know my name?”’ she said 
Our Uncle Peter made an expression on his 
r It was the expression that our mother 

s his ‘‘third-helping-of-apple-pie expre 

bold and unashamed. ‘I asked thi 
er,’ he said 
liberty 


} 


said our Uncle 


It was a~—a great 
Was it 


Oo sorry a 


said the lad 

Peter 
x1 

{ pres 

, 

The lady 


} 
chiidren have yo 


you d have 
The lady looked at Carol 
me ‘* How 
2 
None of 3 Uncle I 
‘ian on % rother | , ( 
Ruthy as here observed ind R Llee 
1 eighteen, who is at present in Cuba 
gaging herself to be married.” 
‘Oh-h,” said the lady. 
‘I am, in short,”’ said our Uncle Peter, 
that object of romance and pity popularly 
»wn as a bachelor uncle.” 
‘Oh-h,” said the lady. She seemed more 
relieved than you'd have supposed. 


many 


if UT in my own case, of course 7 
said our Uncle Peter. In the very midst 
{ his own case he stopped right off short to 
k all around the room again, as though he 
is counting how heavy the toys were and 
v heavy the money was that had bought 
e toys All the twinkle came back to his 
s. ‘But in my own case,” he said, ‘I’ve 
vays known ahead, of course, for a very 
i time that I was going to have ‘em 
irned to sit lightly on the idea, rebalance 
prejudices, readjust my 48 
Have—what?” gasped the lady. 
‘Nephews and nieces,” | 


eT 


Salad our 


Oh-h,”’ said the lady 


n, 





Had their names all selected, I mean,’’ 
ined our Uncle Peter. ‘‘ Their virtues, 

r vices, their vocations all decided upon 
RKuthy of course might have done with less 
kles: and Carol here doesn t quite come 


D to specifications vet concerning muscle 


1 brawn; and it was never my original 
whipper 


tention of course that any young 


ipper niece of mine should engage herself 
the first boy she fell in love with. But, 
en all in all all in all, I say 

I think,’’ frowned the lady, ‘‘you are 


erfectly absurd 
The word ‘‘absurd’’ didn’t seem to be at 
he word she meant to say. She tried to 
te it back, but got it all mixed up with a 
t She bit the instead. It 


ted her mouth like a bitter taste 


( )' th eos Pete I looked el s n - ying 


tle giggle giggle 


L LO pr \ eat ( 


eemed to rustle with time-tabl 
ps and smell of cinders and railroad tick 
‘Now there’s Bermuda, for instance, 
e suggested. ‘‘ Just a month of blue waters 


vhite sand would put the roses back in 
if cheeks. And Dicky a 
Impossible,”’ said the lady. 

“Or if Bermuda’s too far,”’ insisted our 
Uncle Peter, ‘“‘what about Atlantic City? 
Think how Dicky would enjoy romping on 
he board walk, while you followed morte 

itely, of course, in a luxurious wheel chair 
1 he most diverting 
inthe world! Ye S, 

te surely you must 

to Atlantic City.’ 


Che lady made a lit- 
isp as though her 





patience was bursted. 
understand,”’ she said 
impossible hg 

“Why?” said our Uncle Peter. He said 


‘You don’t seem to 
“T tell you it’s quite 


it sharply like a teacher It had to be 
answered 

The lady looked up She looked dov 
She looked sideway she rung her han 
in her lap. Her face got sort of whit It 
n’t very kind of you,” she said, ‘to force 


i conte sion ol poverty 
‘Poverty ‘4 laughed our Uncle 

He looked around at the furniture it tl 

toys, at the pictures. It 


thing that he looked arour He s 


si! dy didn’t is cheerfulnes 
I “Oh, I’ve always had a little for myself 


she explained, “enough for one person to live 
very simply on. But now, with this strange 
little boy on my hands, I—I intend to go to 
work.” 

“Go to work?” said our Uncle Peter 
“Work?” He said it with a sort of a hoot. 
“Why, what in the world could you do?” 

‘I can crochet,” said the lady proudly, 
‘“‘and embroider. I can mend. I can play the 
piano. And really, you know, I can make 
the most beautiful pies.” 

** Apple pies?” said our Uncle Peter 

‘“* Apple pies,” said the lady. Like a hand 
ful of black tissue paper she crumpled up 
suddenly in her chair. Her shoulders shook 
and shook The sound she made was like a 
sob going down and a laugh coming up 
“I’m not crying,” she said, ‘‘ because it’s so 
hard, but b-because the idea is so f-funny.”’ 

“F-f-funny?” said our Uncle Peter. ‘It’s 
preposterous It’s grotesque. It’s—it’s 
fantastic.” 


He began to valk very fast 1Iror Ln 
bookcase to the indow and trom tne 
dow back to the bookcase It I 
till he’d stubbed hi toe twice on a t 





Ferris wheel that the twin] 


his eves. ‘*Carol,”’ he said 





sideration ol 


which this very pleasant lady finds hers« 
don’t you think that you could afford t 
offer her a reduced price on the dog, yout 
original profit on the deal being, as not 
forty-nine and a half dollars 


Yl ipnc lady jumped to t ‘Oh, no 
no—no,”’ she said, ‘‘not for a moment 


Fifty dollars is what I ot 
dollars it shall be \ll dogs, I’m sure, ar 
worth hity dollar especially li they 
sleep. Why 


lered, and fit 


1] { ' | 
all the other dogs that peopk 
t t 
brought me did nothing except sleep—on n 
solas nmy chal l ler my tabdk Nig 
or day couldn't droy en si 
I { 
CT ( 
{) 


’ \ ne 7 1¢ Lp t ‘ é t 

en resent the sam«¢ Vi extra int 
duigence he be ed t ré the tovs 
your absolute innocence of all business 
guile’’—he bowed towards Tiger Lily 


juisitely that the slight 





‘nerves strung so ex 
est the slightest 

The lady shivered her clothes like a black 
frost. “It was advice that I was looking for, 
not compliments,” she said 


‘I’m infinitely more adept with advice than 


| 
I am with compliments,” said Uncle Pete 
The lady looked a little bit rpr 
she ft ed It’s1 ttle boy that | 
int advice about she sai What 
the best thing I can do for hin 
( nued on I ] 
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. vailing style, more than ever 
* 


this fall and winter, you can now get 





the greatest assortment of Gordon fe. 2 
Wool Hosiery in the better stores. 27 aN * 
Not only in the latest shades and fe : y 
‘ P re hy ir 
weaves, but of the same dependably a Ye ¢ 
durable Gordon quality that has char he Wh i> y 
acterized Gordon Hosiery for genera : 
tions. 189. y 
If you have not worn Gordon Hosiery, ? 
ask your neighbor. Or, buy Gordon + 
Hosiery this year because of 1ts good M 
looks, and you will conti to we ; 
, fs, — Y 


a a 
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BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiers 
New York ; 
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A Sprinkling o’ Cocoanut 


works wonders like a pinch o’s salt’ 


; 
H, RE’S A WAY to wave a magic wand over the 
| 4 
old, familiar dishes and bring surprises to the 
table. It’s just this simple: ‘Sprinkle Drome- 
I I 
dary Cocoanut’? over the old dishes and the 
dishes become new. 
() V/1 Pp) yh Recipe ° 
) ( ir 
| j 1) iry ( i 
. s\ vitt 
1) nkle D ry Cocoanut on sof 
Ds ( ik 
Write to Dept. 64 for the book “One Hundred Delight.” It's fr 
rHE HILLS BROTHERS COMPAN) WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
‘ } \ \ MIYRNA PA} 
THE OLDEST \NID THE LARG ST BUSINESS OF TTS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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The Little Dog Who (ouldnt Sleep 


(Continued from Page 115) 


Our Uncle Peter looked at the ceiling. He 
looked at the rug. He looked at the pictures 
on the wall. But it seemed to satisfy him 
most to look at the lady’s face. ‘‘Um-m-m,”’ 
he said. ‘‘That isn’t an easy question to 
answer unless you're willing first to answer a 
question of mine.”’ 


‘Perhaps I—don’t want to understan 
them,”’ said the lady. 

Our Uncle Peter’s cheeks got sort of re 
“Suit yourself, my dear madam,” he s: 
and started jor the door 

He picked up my hat and put it on Carol 


head. Carol’s head looked pretty astonishe 





‘Ask any question you want to,’”’ said the He took Carol’s cap and put it on my hea 
lady. He hi inded us our coats ups ide down \ 
‘“‘Um-m-m,” said our Uncle Peter all our pennies and treasures fell out on t 

over again “Tt takes a great deal of pa floor. He snatched up the little boy ’s gloy 
tience,”’ said our Uncle Peter, ‘“‘to bring up by mistake and thrust them into his o 

a little boy, unless every time he’s naughty _ pockets 

you can say to yourself, ‘Well, even so 

think what a good man his father grew to ‘ke lady collected everything again a1 
be!’ Or every time he’s good you’re fai redistributed them. She seemed to tl 

el if to admit that ‘even his au ¢ 

father was once as nice as thi All the tle She ked Car ort of specially 
twinkle went sud ‘Oh, my de 
denly out of our child,” she said. ‘I 
Uncle Peter’s eyes; hope you didn’t 
it left them looking mind because Dicky 
narrow. He made a called you 
quick glance at ‘silence.’”’ 

Carol. He made a Carol did mind 
quick glance at me. He minded very 
He seemed very much. 


pleased that we were 
so busy looking at 
a map of Bermuda. 
He stepped a little 
nearer to the lady. 
His voice sounded 
funny. ‘‘ Were you 

were you very fond 
the little boy’s 
father?” he said. The lady’s face went blaz- 
ing like a flame out of her black clothes. It 
was like a white flame that it went blazing 


of 


Her eyes looked screaming. ‘‘How dare 
you?” she said. ‘‘You have no business! 
What if Iwas? What if I wasn’t?” All the 


scream in her eyes fell down her throat into 
a whisper. ‘‘Suppose—suppose I—wasn’t?” 
she whispered. 

‘Then indeed I can 
said our Uncle Peter. 


give you advice id 


HE lady 
bookcase 
““What—what is it?” 
Our Uncle Peter looked 
nier It wasn’t like Christmas that he 
looked, nor Fourth of July, nor even like 
vhen we’ve got the mumps or the measles 
It was like kaster Sunday that he looked; 
there was no twinkle in it, nor any smoke, 
nor even paper dolls; but just shrningne 


to the 
steady 


out a hand 
herself more 


reac hed 
to make 
she said 


funnier and fun 





His voice was all shiningness too. If it hadn't 
been you never could have heard it, ‘cause he 
made his words so littl 
‘It’s almost a year now,”’ he said, “‘ since 
Ve | t met You've tried uur best 
‘ e, but 1 In’t do it. Fa 
er i be | \ chance ¢ 
et i n the le 
I ) a ertise r 
pape ) 1 ently ol | ( 
| ( tra ter Lup ea soldier and sp 
1 lagalr t your little be 
re aid my advice a your little boy 
t being indeed so well-nigh impossible 
madam, for a woman to bring up a little boy 
ery successfull unless—she did love his 


to you is that without the 
iry delay you Proceed to 
whom you could love 


father—my advice 
slightest unnecesss 
get him a father 

Whereupon, as people always say in books, 
our Uncle Peter turned upon his heel and 
started for the door. 


The lady swooned into her chair. Our 
Uncle Peter had to get a glass of water to 
un-swoon her. I ran for a fan. It bursted 
my garter. When our Uncle Peter tried to 
mend it he swore instead 


"east lady came out of her swoon without 
an instant’s hesitation. ‘‘ Here at least,”’ 


she said, ‘tis something that I know enough 


to do.”’ Her mouth was full of scorn and 
pins. It was with pins that she knew enough 
to do it 

Our Uncle Peter looked very humbk 

The lady patted my knees ‘Little girls 
are so much easier to manage than litth 
boys,”’ she said. ‘“‘I don’t seem to under 
tand little boys.” 

Nor big bovs either said our Uncle 

Peter He iid] it ith grutines 





I could tell by the 


way he carried his 
ears. They looked 
very stately. 

Our Uncle Peter 


whirled round in the 
doorway. His ears 
looked pretty stately 
too 

** All the men in our family,” he said, “ 
to meet the exigencies of life sensibly i 

The lady seemed to consider the fact quite 
a long time before she smiled again. ‘“Oh 
very well,’ she said. “If the uncle really is 
as sensible as the nephe Ww, pe rhaps he wil 
consent to leave the children here with m« 
tonight instead of bearing them off to the 
general mis-button-ness of hotels.” 

Our Uncle Peter’s face fairly burst int 
relief. ‘““Oh, do you really mean that?” he 
cried. “It their infernal buttons that 
make most of the worry—and their prayers 
What the difference anyway 
morning and an evening prayer? 
awful responsibility about cereals 


aim 


between 
And this 
nd how 


in the world do you make sure about thei 
necks?” 

‘Oh, those are the things I know per 
fectly, said the lady, ‘‘all the nice, gentle 


indoor things 


( UR Uncle Peter began to strut again 
‘Oh, pshaw ! he said. ‘It’s only the 


outdoor things that are really important 
to climb mountains, how to stop a rur 
horse, how to smother a grass fire 
It put the lady all in a flutt 
() | | Pete 
Chat’s 1 I nt 
‘ th I ( ( 4) | ( | ¢ 
| ( rs Is (And \r 
Che lady tric <plau n the diffe 
n petweel it morning ind evel 
prayer ‘Now at night she explained 


‘‘everything is so very lonely that 
Our Uncle Peter didn’t seem to care at al 
how lone ly it was. “* The the 
horse’s blood-red nostrils, jump!” cried out 
Uncle Peter. 
It sounded pretty muddled to me. 
‘ra rsonally,”’ insisted the lady, ~% 
sider a rather soft sponge best for the neck.’ 


instant you se¢ 


con 





SAID: RR et 














“So that with your hands clutched like a 


vise on either side of the 
Uncle Peter, * 


mouth,” cried our 
you can saw up and down wit! 


all the violence at your command. Now, i 
fighting a grass fire, it’s craft, not might, that 
you need. In that case of course 

‘Two hours if you’re using a doublk 
boiler,’ explained the lady; “but many 


pec yple consider a rapider action more digest 
ible, I suppose.”’ 

‘My dear lady, let me finish my explana 
tion,”’ said our Uncle Peter 

‘But I want to finish mine,” said the lady 

Our legs got pretty tired waiting for all the 
explanations to get un-mixed-up again. 

It was nine o’clock before the lady gave 
our Uncle Peter a cup of hot chocolate 
turned him outdoors 


and 


j 








ei 


sa i ll 


tebe a. ~ 


eet 





oe 





rstan 


It re 


e Ss 


id. I 
lidn’t 
Dicky 
ou 


mind 
very 


by the 
ied his 
looked 


Peter 
1 in the 
is eal 


stately 
1, “ain 


t quite 

“Oh 
eally i 
he wil 
ith m« 
to the 


st int 
ite” he 
is that 
prayers 
ween 

nd thi 
nd how 
it thei 


\ per 
gentle 


again 
nly the 
rtant 


Set 


nied oul 


“T con 
» neck.’ 
“d like a 
ried our 
wn witl 
Now, 
rht, that 


double 
t many 
» digest 


xplana 


he lady 
yr all the 
in 

dy gave 


late and 


| ILLIAM SKINNER & SONS— NEW 


«tel eR oy 


In 100 beautiful 
shades. All first class 
stores have Skinner's 
or can quickly obtain 
the color you wish, in 
any quantity Ask to 
see the Skinner Shade 
Card 
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For Women and Pitiéon~ al Union Suits for Men 


“IMAGINE!—COMFORTABLE and SMART” 


| What all women have longed for doesn’t bunch under the arms, or do 


and some didn’t know existed— anyof the other annoying things many 
underclothing that fits thefigurefault- | women have thought necessary evils Note this Difference 


lessly, yet gives perfect ease and free- of all undergarments. The secret 
dom! That’s Athena. Dainty knit — lies in the making. Athena is not 
underwear that doesn’t pull up in _ stretched into shape, it is cut to the 
front or down in the back; that _ linesofthe figure. Yet itcosts no more! 





€ ldvertisin Ath na in your ymmmunity, to shou 


4 1] . | he ‘ ‘ r 7 
Athena is made in all styles and weights, dnd in every knit fabri 


PE eke FIELD S COMPANY 


Ma (Te? mverters and Wholesale Distr ibuters 
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The Little Dog Who (Couldnt Sleep 


(Continued from Page 71° 














“Just like a dog,” said our Uncle Peter Our father jingled the twenty nickels in his 
We heard him say it across his shoulder as he hand. “For all favors,” he said 
went down the steps Our Uncle Peter said he was periect re 

It made the lady laugh a littl paid He made a frown at my father 

It was warm milk in two great blue bowls When bedtime came I climbed up into n 
that she gave us “7 t like kittens Ve mother lap and told her all about it tne 
hought it wa house, the cocoa, the toy Ferris wheel. the 

We heard the littl boy’ leet come thud blue daiste on the tair ca pet, the pigeon 
hud-thudding up the stairs. We heard Tiger that liton my windowsill in the mort the 
Lily’s toenails click-click-click along behin« plashy way Tiger Lily lapped his n 

The little boy looked very full of “Tt be interesting,’ ud n mother 
icken and joyfulness. So did Tiger Lily “to see what we hear from Tiger Lily as time 
Cook says I’ve got to romp hin he 1 


every day twice every day mort 

indred times some days Outdoor Bp men vent on pretty quickly. Pansie 
lsc kitte August. It 
Al { l ( iIngntened t autumn t il e ever heal Irom lig I 
oped down suddenly and laid his litth Lily or the little boy again. When the letter 
ear on Tiger Lily’s soft breast. ‘‘He’s alive came it was from the little boy, but it was 
now,’ he boasted. ‘You can hear his heart the lady who wrote it. We thought her writ- | 
nibbling.’’ He threw back his little head and —_ ing would be all black and sorrowful. But | 
laughed and laughed and clapped his hands. it was violet colored instead, with all the | 

He took Tiger Lily by the collar and led him — ends of her letters quirked up with surprise 
over to the tablé by the window. Heclimbed _ like her face, only prancier. This is what the | 
up on the table and pulled Tiger Lily after lady wrote: | 
} 
| 
| 


him. ° . . . 
Wy dear little friends: Dicky wishes me to 


lone Eile waa fro . ; : 
liger Lily was frightened, but not too tell you how much we enjoyed your delightful 
| 


much. He felt proud. His ears looked Visit, and to say that Tiger Lily is a sweet dog 
fluffy. His back was shining silk. His tail He thinks you are mistaken about Tiger Lily 








hung down across the edge of the table like not hunting. Tiger Lily hunts very well, he 

a plume says —‘‘only different It’s mice, he wants me 

to tell you, that Tiger Lily is very fierce about 

| . : . And bugs of any sort All indoor hunting in 

| AR off in t 1e city treet me vher . Certainly our wood boxes and our fits 
| there was a noise that trolley cars make 





: d . . places have been kept tbsolutely Iree Ol mice 
hen they’re climbing upahilland theswitch — this entire seaso1 





cook says that not a 

















is too hard for them. It was a sour sound. June bug has survived. Truly it’s very grati 
Tiger Lily started to make a little quiver fying. Also Dicky wants me to tell you that 
: l > } } } } ] ld s rol ib oo} I ] ‘4 
his back. The little boy threw his arm there's a field It's got a brook in it where y 
round him. A mouse nibbled in the wall | h sail boat ; » tke ing. It's most a mil | ] ’ P 
, , : ‘ ? his is all tor this time JICKY Say ? tt ) F > tt > 
I ver Lily cocked his he id LO listen, but Wit! os P nate reward I n 4 ere S Te y anne e e 
" . " Lii¢ iit i mA LIS : i t 
kissed the little boy cheek instead It was Ni h 5 ! 
ice kiss, but wet e little boy laug] Qur mother looked up across the top o 2 t sC 
ice kiss, but wet. ‘The little boy laughed ur moth p across the to ightwear at Last! 
t out loud. Way down on the ery tip the tetter It was at my father that she 
{ : . nlumvy ta } ‘ ] t } Moor d r j che p hone 7” . Eee , } a” ae .] . 2 
liger | plu leal by , Prepare for a delightful surprise when you s ese new Brightor 
BE she's happier now. It's that Mrs — Carlsbad sleeping garments on display at the better stores. 
When the tle bo ~ IS lace ent Ve Kno Her marriage was so unfortu 
hint He threw both arms arou nate that ron mal You've never imagined that flannelette nightwear could be made in 
9 oO + < r a ] ] ™ ] 
liger Lily's necl l-Tiger Li a eI such lovely colors and patterns, so smartly desig g 
he il yy Somet! e re e l¢ er over and over! Valting ; . ] 
RM ccc ae bape rs ales looking. But Brighton-Carlsbad 7 ind thes s, at the same 
appene l l } ( l ly ADOUT rel > 1 ‘ 
seitniel Gaainien Sid ia" satus te Ses time, retain all the coziness and warmth so essential for cold-weather 
to do about it. Nothing in all th Phere wasn’t any next one till most sleeping. And they are generously sized for real comfort. 
elt lonely any more—except m«¢ Thanksgiving. When it came at last it v . Tare , 
| ; pene If you would enjoy . nicht 
lady p me ‘ ( p I LD 5 lett l the same Dut is . = 
bed, all « ept the nots in ! Noe ritte in ¢ Uncle Peter’s handwriting wear, be sure ) OY Di 
We went t this time. It seem« If he hasn’t re supplied 
nny B 1 pe p 
t | the lady's ha 35, Dubuque, Iowa 
1 } } ‘ i I ( i a 
~ “7 
, )ertised for hel 
() | () Pete 
\ - Tt 
Se 
“ ‘ N 36080 Lad ( vn 
et 
\\ ‘ ii \ Te - 
em \ 
( | _ 4 
j 
| | 4 
H ( 


ve might re We'r ping | Send for Free 








sta ICKY ‘‘Nightie Book”’ 
ind sink 
It had been Wednesday when we went Qur mother looked at our father Qur be fl + ‘ te! 
} ay It was only Thurs lay when we got father looked at our mother The \ both pa uni ns and sleeper —— 
/ me. It seemed later than that looked at the letter again ee ee eae 
: Our mother was very glad to see us. So ‘My brother Peter’s handwriting just Phis little book tells abs * 
is our father. The tame crow flew down — as sure as you're born,” said my father wep gg in i 
of the maple tree and sat on Carol’s head “Of course it’s Peter’s writing,” said our a facts 
Yu tame coon came out otf the hot Inder mother VV 
D aand sniffed at our hee Che p Her cheeks were quite pinl 
mnt of the house is Diut tn \v We vel ol i the une pect 
Che white spirwa bus! foamed like a mances she said 
e against the woodshed window In “Whose?” I said 
ite of our absence nothing seemed changed = liger Lily’s, said my father. He seemed 


to be in an awful hurry to say it 


W! GAVE our father a dollar of our I looked at my mother. Her eyes were 
money to buy some tulips. We gaveour — shining 








er a dollar to spend any way she wanted Is a—is a romance a something that 
to. We put the rest of itin a book. It wasa you make a story out of ?”’ I said 
ivings bank book that we put it into “Yes, it is,’ said my mother 
| for your old age,” our father said. Our I thought of my gold pencil 

ther’s eyes had twinkles in then “T hope ‘Oh, all right,’ I said; ‘“‘wh I get tall a 
ve thanked your Uncle Peter properly enough and more spelly I'll make a littl kle keeps g 
uid tory about it gly . 
rr what?” said our Uncle Peter “You already have,”’ said my mother Affords extra ' 








Alpine 





shee. 
an 


when sliding down 
the cellar door 


Rough and tumble play of young- 
sters nowadays is pretty hard on 
clothes, but you can’t always blame 
“sliding down cellar doors” and 
banisters, or shinning trees for the 
rapid rate at which children’s un- 
derthings wear out. The fabric has 
a great deal to do with it. 

By making your little girl’s un- 
derwear of Fruit of the Loom you 
are assured of long, long wear. 

This staunch, time-tested fabric 
withstands tubbing after tubbing, 
and yet retains its smooth, even 
texture and snowy whiteness. 

When buying Fruit of the Loom 
by the yard, look for the name 
stamped on the selvage; and in 
undergarments, pajamas and other 
articles ready-made of Fruit of the 
Loom, look for the famous “Fruit” 
label. 


Ask to see the new Fruit of the Loom 
Nainsook, lighter in weight than “Fruit” 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT, Inc. 
Also Makers of 
Hero and Other Fine 
CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Selling Agents 
88 Worth Street, New York 
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The Woman Who Wrote Little Women 


(Continued from Page 25) 


in 1888. Like Ellen Emerson, she devoted 
herself to her father and mother—and to 
the myriad little women and men who read 
and loved her books 

In no young woman that ever I knew was 
strength of character more manifest than in 


Louisa Alcott. Ellen Emerson, of the Con 
cord girls, was nearest her in that respect; 
but Ellen was aristocratic, while Louisa was 
a true democrat. Ellen was deep, but nar 


Louisa was 
ympathies were 
her noble self 
dedication to 
father, was always 


row; 


both deep and broad; her 
world-wide. Ellen, for all 


elf: Louisa—asice 


from her dignity 





1 womanhood 

never considered 
herself at all. No 
body everventured 
to take liberties 
with the woman, 
but as Louisa she 
was hand in glove 
with us all. Her 
spirit was high and 
courageous. She 
was great in 
comedy, laughed 
and inspired 
laughter, but fora 
heart so tender as 


hers tragedy was 
always near, 
though she was 
resolute to smile 





I felt guilty, as if I had been caught smug- 
gling a faun of the Prime into a Beacon 
Street afternoon tea. I have no recollection 
of the rest of the conversation, but I have no 
doubt that the Hawthorne children wer 
splashing in Thoreau’s cove that Thursday, 
with other tritons and naiads, 
draped. 

rhe “tent” proved to be a strip of can- 
vas thirty feet long by eight wide, carried 
round the boles of four pine trees standing at 
the In this bower the 

naiads performed 


properly 


corners of a square 


their Eleusinian 
rites, issuing 
thence in due time 
in tne rreproac! 
ible blue flannels 
of their British 


sisters, with their 
hair hanging down 
their backs, we 
men, on the other 
hand, having with 
drawn to a suitable 
solitude beside the 
pond to swaddle 
ourselves in similar 
mummy wrap- 
pings. There were 
a leaky old punt to 
dive from, June 
sunshine, blue 
diamond water and 
much jollity. 

It was not with 
the tall, dark- 


flashing Louisa, 


PHOTO. BY PAUL THOMPSON 


her tears down for THE OLD DINING ROOM WHERE however, that I fell 
others’ sake. Did EMERSON, THOREAU AND OTHERS in love; she must 
she ever have a USED TO SIT AND DISCUSS VARI have been close 
love affair? We OUS SUBIECTS OF THE DAY WHEN upon thirty by that 
never knew; yet rHEY VISITED ‘‘FRUITLANDS time, and besides 
how could a nature I had seen Abby 


oO imaginative, ro- 
mantic and passionate escape it? But her 
control was greater than her passion, and she 
could put aside personal felicity for what sh¢ 
deemed just cause. The Alcott girls were 
society in themselves, and Concord would 
been crippled without them. Anne, 
when she could be spared from her own mar 


have 


ried sphere, was a precious element; Abby’s 
enjoyment gave joy to others; and Louisa 
vas the hub of the little universe and kept 


the wheel in constant activity 


Abby Al. tt’s Star tli Ng Que Sfi0n 


M* | IRS] intervie \\ with Abby Alcott 
1 was on a June day just after our return 
, 


from | urope She and I stood on the patl 
kirting the ba f the hill between our 
leoadli 4 aad ; ' 
i help ] Ib ; 
lescript ¢ ' OLE 
her junior, and gt nt of America , 
tion \bby began by a ing me et} | 
didn’t think it was nice for “la 
en t 0 in hat { { 
Those Vere he r ra 1) ar. he ) 
e never suspected the voluptuou on 
that her inquiry produced upon my innocent 
but not unimaginative nature. My concep 


tions of bathing had till then been contined 


to the 
hardly english sea 
where the sexes were rigorously segregated, 


boxed up in bathing machines—tiny huts on 


severe isolation of bathrooms. or to 


less UuUNnSOC ial beache 


wheels—and clad from neck to heel in shape 
less, dark flannel robes; bobbing up and 
down, thus, in chilly splashings of gray 


miserable 


vaves, solitary and lo me, thus 
barbarou unprepared vere conjured up 
by her question ro uggestions of Arcadiar 
freedom in sparkling waters of American 


midsummer; ladies and gentlemen together 
and no mention of flannels! I glanced at 
\bby’s well-turned figure, her clustered yel 


low ringlets, her cheerful and inviting ey 
pression; she was older than I and must 
know best; one must follow the customs of 
the country. I stammered, blushed 


Fortunately, she continued: ‘We and th 
vo over to Walden this hot 


Emersons often 


veather to the cove where Thoreau used to 
live; there's a tent for the girls We're go 
ing next 1 il iV: vou could have Joh 
bathing dr it would be awfully nice! 


first; I was content 
younger-brother attitude 
\doration is not too strong 
always equaled and often sur 
passed anticipation. The Civil War so 
kindled her that no one was astonished, or 
ventured to remonstrate, when she took the 
almost unheard-of decision to volunteer a 
nurse behind the lines. But it brought th 
war home to Concord as even the departure 
of the Concord volunteers for front, a 
year before, had hardly done. 

\fter she had gone, our thoughts and lov 
followed her, and almost eve ry week a letter 
came from her. Wonderful letters the \ 
they were published afterward, but 


vith an adoring 


toward 
a word; 


Louisa 
she 


the 


were, 
not in the 
to them 
\lcott, in a voice tremulous 


ame form in which we had listened 
as Mr 


some 


narratives she mac 
devoted and heroi 
| 


seemed 


em 
' 


ire was our own Louisa! She en 


‘ into something greater than we had 
uspected. What tempe r, what 
tenderness and sympathy! Into what scenes 
of horror and tragedy had she entered, after 


ancient peace and amenity of Concord! 


a dauntless 


t} 
Lie 


Louisa -Alcott as a War Kurse 
NE weel 


Arrive 


the customary letter did not 
and a hush of suspense fell upon 


u Then came in official dispatcl from the 
front Miss Louisa Alcott had caught the 
fever, and was being invalided home 


The homeward journey was long, and to 
our misgivings it was almost like a funeral, 
with the pain of unce rtainty to boot. On my 
from school I would call at the 

, and go away heavy hearted 


vay home 


house for ne 


Mrs. Alcott would shake her head, pale and 
sad, and \bby’s eyelids were red and her 
mile Ss gone 

She came at last, a white, tragic mask of 


with a glimmer of a 
Her 


vhat she had been, but 
; 


mile in the depths of her sunken eyes. 
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By Mrs. Knox 





‘‘For the jovial season when 
grapes abound 
And mellow apples strew 
the ground.’’ 


HE other day I happened to be at 

the opening exercises of one of our 
listrict schools. It was a pretty rite 
this welcoming of the ‘‘season of mists 
nd mellow fruitfulness.’’ And as one 
cingham-clad youngster stood up to 
| “say her piece”’ about grapes and apples, 
thought to myself: 

“They have appropriate exercises to 
ymmemorate the season at the schools, 
hy not co-operate with the mothers of 
1ese children and suggest to them rec- 
pes of appropriate and _ seasonable 
hings to eat at home? And so, I suggest 
two dishes—a Dessert and a Salad 
specially good for October—one made 
om grapes and the other of apples and 
elery, and in my books you will find 
many more recipes.” 

GRAPE JUICE SOUFFLE 
elope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
iblespoonful lemon juice 
nt grape sweetened 


ip heavy 


t cream 


yuice 

















\ of four eggs 
k gelatine in grape and lemon juice ten 
c then heat in double b r until gela 
has dissolved. Strain into bowl set in 
epan containing ice water, and when mix 
begins to thicken, fold in whites of eggs 
ten until stiff. Half fill individual molds 
t dipped in cold water, with mixture. To re 
nder add cream, beaten until stiff. Fill 
with cream mixture, and chill. Remove 
molds to serving dish, and garnish wit! 
pped cream (sweetened and flavored with 
la) 
LUNCHEON SALAD 
velope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
p cold water 1 cup celery t in 
ips boiling water small pieces 
ip lemon juice 3 tart apples 
ip sugar cup nut meats 
k gelatine in cold water five minutes, and 
Ive in boiling water Add lemon jux 
igar When mixture begins to stiffen 
apples, sliced in small pieces, chopped 
and broken nut meats. Turn into mold 
lipped in cold water, and chill. Accon 
with mayonnaise dressing This mix 
iy t erve in le fr brig 
PT 
Other Seasonable Recipes — Free 
I I k Daint Dessert ind F 
tain ind: f k 
pes f all kas +4 i an f 
relishe sala r t in an 
r Write f I en 
I ver px re i 1 1 
namic 





NOX 


SPARKLING 


SELATINE 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
‘Wherever a recipe calls for 


think of KNOX.”’ 


ANQ* PRs ene . WEPak...- 
or 





> Knox Avenue 


Selatine 


= 


? 


—-_ 





your 


‘otection ( ! uy. N 
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The Woman Who Wrote Little Women 


spirit was indomitable, and it pulle 
\fter some veeks snc could be Cal 


through 


ried out of the house to sit in the inshine; 
t qd her ec! nd soci 
al returned | it re ere Of 
i ( Ne pre 
il ) t { { ) 
¢ p 
Vari th ) , ¢ 
1 nat protagonist. Her 
1 ( ‘ ae | ( 
- ‘ 
1 pla ‘ ro DD ( \Irs.G DD 
is Loui Py Sie 


O t ‘ rn 
: 


! dgdown the 


company of soldiers were 
I forget for what reason 
and would pass Apple Slump. It was decided 
that Concord should give them another sort 
of welcome than that stern one that met the 
British in 1775. 

\ll households in the ni 
tributed lemons and sugar, pitchers, bowls 
and glasses; we all set to work, and before 
the appointed hour lemonade enough had 
been made to flavor Walden Pond, almost, 


had it been emptied into it. 
] 


{ 
to come 


Boston highway 


ighborhood con- 


Long boards 
} 


resting on sawbucks served as tables an 
vere placed alongside the road; lumps of ic 
of all siz vere brought, carefully protected 
ir spangle 1 banne led the air Phe 
\lcott rl indas re more of the prettiest 
n the village stood in white frocks to serve 
it the drinks. Louisa, in her hospital co 
tume, co icted the ceremonie 
\fter anxio iting outposts reported 
{ ippeara f dust do 
t | og! J 
i i ( D ra 
1) 
| 
) t he ea ( ive 
’ ip br 
nt 
| i i t 


CSUDDENLY nt tr 
» 2) ) { \ > 


1 i } { ( 
‘ \p ' 
excite potle I flutter ipa l 
‘ ba the tal , foy ' 
rain, fetching and carrying the drippin 


cups to and from the tanned 
and fellows, who were 


tood be 


grimy 
part ol those who 


tween our pastoral] 





itv and hell! Occasionally 
’ : ; 
ie amal rant LSOIt gil 

har ] 

the il Oo ‘ 

touch the hilt of the belt 





bayonet, with a caress that 
the man must have felt was 


meant for him 
But Le 
is t ( 
, soul of the 
C ¢ Her 
reetir to tl 
ollicer wa Cor 
dial hit brie 
her chose plac 
vit ( 7 
in l ile - ¢ 


\ 
\\ 
tranquil } ‘ 


ie LF beckoned me to ap 
4s " 
| proach 
’ Ly 
Yt] / 





ym Page 7 


ngle ind talked with them; those great 
Dia eye oO ers dimr ed and br r t) 
tur the soldiers’ language a 
t ther to ther l W he 
Ol ( Heb: 
I { 
itt ‘ ) ( 
Deep 
passe 
path re p \ ‘ 
indeur al re ene I r ) 


| tal 4 2 ritle c OT 
' ey . ; 2 
and fife and drum spoke again. The clump 


1 


he road, the 


of men receded rapidly down t 
aiternoon sun making a vaporous veil of the 
dust that hung upon their steps. The bevy of 


girls, boys and old folks gazed after them, 
waving flags and handkerchiefs, till the sol 
diers had passed on to their destiny and the 
throb of music was stilled in the distance 
But today, after sixty years, I can hear it, 
and see the little column turn the bend of the 
road past Moore’s barn. 


’ 


The Insufferable English VU: ito? 


ys ISA had 
4 from the 


been standing a little apart 


1 
t 
hand resting on a post 





ot her tather’s rustic fence After the column 
had vanished she didn’t stir for several mo 
ment ilé x } 
I) ble i 
ping 
} j bh k¢ 

»to her ar 








| s 1 
S mn im¢ ro foreign 
part the transcena¢ il springs a 
hei (Anthony 7 ope and others 
it the t divert t attent tus 
ng i Irom one another One episode 
{ I | me near 
| ome day } 
ett all obscure a ns ( e ant 
pated t at Apple Slump of some relative 
( eir 1 young Englishman of rank, as I 
ered, and distinguished in the London 
] ‘ boats 
ionabl ( | ey sec e € ted 
{ \b esp he said to be 
' ‘ Ac } 
\ 
| 
i 
\I 
8) 
ed t t, an I e time | 
nk breast Apple Slump « IV Wa 
e it s \t the gate, chatting wit] 


ire who could be n 
other than the Eng 
] \bby 


lishman. 


}) 


' rl 


M ich as m ea 





felt j. 
List ita cravat 

] + 
nowever, wer ratne 
too decorative rn 
taste } i rled " 
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Spend your 

Building 
Money 

Wisely! 





ne 
ASSVRANCE 








Have you been saving up for a home? 
Are you ready to start your plans? Then 
you have to the critical time. 
Once you have made your decisions and 
given your O. K., the die is cast. The 
important thing is to plan carefully, 
choose thoughtfully and spend wisely, 
AT THE START. And that is just 
what “BUILDING WITH ASSUR 
ANCE,” the Master Book of Building, 
will help you to do. Two years’ time 
was required to gather the wealth of 
material. The first edition alone cost 
over $150,000.00 to produce. 


This great book 


come 


may 
over 


save vou hundreds of 
dollars. Check what it contains. First 
you find a wonderful assortment of bungalows 
cottages and dwellings, in beautiful colors, with 
floor plans ou see page after page of in 
Thess lude halls and stairways 
beautiful dining roon living dainty 
I breakfast n 

Bui 








teriors 
rooms, 


bedrooms oks 


In addition ling with Assurance 
tains almost priceless advice by auth ties of 
international pr ner he arti 


Covering 


4 - 
a1 Interior De , 
ll Fie rn Plumbing 


by Mars 
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by Standard Sar Home Heat 
ing T Cra Company, Hardware that 
Harmonizes,’’ by P. & F. Corbin Co., ** Paint 
and Finishes by E. I. du Pont de Nemour 
Company Landscape Gardening,’ et 


Never be 


been produce 


valuable 
i in book form 
FREE Prospectus — Mail the Coupon 


We cannot send 
We re 


terested in 


fore has this information 


Building with Assurance’ broad 


cast serve it for those who are seriously in 


home building or home imprevement 
The coupon will bring our beautiful free prospectus 


the Master Book 


Tells how you may own a copy of 


Tells all about Shows typical 


Building 
If you sign and mail the coupon 
the prospectus will be sent you at once free of charge 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


pages 
with Assurance 











: i 
COUPON ! 
; Address Nearest Office, Dept. R-10 ' 
' Morgan Sash & Door ( Morgan Millwork ¢ ! 
\ Chicago, Illinois Baltimore, M ! 
1 Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis s , 
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How do you 
brush your hair? 


Do you brush your hair only to arrange it? 

Or do you give it a daily hard brushing to keep 
it glossy and in good, healthy condition? 

Kor both uses the Pro phy-lac tic Pen-e-tra-tor 
is the most satisfactory brush to use. 

You will see at a glance why this is true when 
you notice how the bristles are arranged. 

Long, stiff bristles are set in tufts rather far 
apart, permitting them to penetrate clear through 
the hair right to the scalp. 


This feature makes it easy to arrange the hair, 
because it gathers together all the short hair and 
the locks ’way underneath, making a neat and 
secure coiffure. 


Daily brisk brushing with this brush gives 
noticeably good results in a few days. 


This treatment promotes the growth of the hair 
and gives it a beautiful, natural lustre. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor Hair Brushes are 
made in several styles and finishes. 


Always sold in the sanitary yellow box. 
Buy them at any store where hair brushes are sold 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 









Write for free Illustrated 
booklet, ‘Ideas Al 
Hair Dressing.”’ 
——— 
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The Woman Who Wrote Little Women 


(Continued from Page 121) 


and occasionally caressed the points of a tiny 
black mustache; and as I came up, rough 
and disheveled in my hockey rig, he inserted 
a monocle in his right eye and fixed me with 
what Tennyson would have called ‘‘a stony 
British stare.” 

I didn’t like him, the rather that in put- 
ting up the monocle he relinquished Abby’s 
hand, which he couldn’t have been holding 
without her consent. 

On being introduced, however, he greeted 
me with insufferable condescension, and 
spoke in an airy, smiling tone, with marked 
English intonations. Meanwhile, by a quick 
contraction of the eye, he projected the 
monocle from its place, and with the easiest 
air imaginable slipped his arm round Abby’s 
waist. Nor did she flinch from him; on the 
contrary! I asked her where Louisa was. 
She said Louisa had to change her dress. 

I felt sure I could thrash this fellow—he 
wasn’t so big as I; but my tenderness for 
Abby had been kept secret from the world, 
and one cannot protect the girl he cares for 
if she obviously does not want to be pro- 
tected. I stepped back, and haughtily said 
that I guessed I’d be going home. 

“Oh, I say, don’t be in a hurry, my dear 
child,” drawled this intolerable creature, 
flirting his cane with an effeminate gesture. 
‘**Do you know, I find you quite amusing.” 

I stepped up to him again with my fists 
clenched; my wrath must have been visible 
in my crimson and distorted countenance. 
“Child” indeed! 

He snatched off his hat and tossed it up in 
the air, thereby letting a thick mass of black 
hair fall down to his waist. He and Abby 
burst into shouts of laughter, and with arms 
around each other performed a wild sara- 
band. 

Then, enchanted with the success of her 
masquerade, and perhaps embarrassed at her 
pantaloons, Louisa fled up the path and into 
the house, ‘‘ April fool!’’ coming back to me 
over her shoulder. Abby leaned against the 
gate, breathless and giggling; my own emo 
tions were mingled and indescribable. There 
was not even anybody to be thrashed! 


Inside Louisa Alcott’s Home 


ITHERTO I have portrayed the Alcott 

family outdoors only, where indeed they 
were very much addicted to being; but their 
indoor aspects were not less attractive, and 
readers of Littke Women were not denied 
such more intimate views. 

The passage from the front door opened 
on the right into a large room, or two rooms 
in one, with the kitchen in the rear. On 
the left as you entered there was a fireplace 
of the ancient New England type, round 
which the family and their friends would 
gather on winter evenings This room was 
also the dining room, and there wa 1 big 
table in the 
center. On the other 
side of the hallway 
were the Sage’s apart 
ments, where he 
thought up and wrote 
down his orphic wis 
dom, but into which 
we never ventured to 
penetrate. 

It was not until the 
war was over that 
Louisa could detach 
herself from that great 
preoce upation suffi- 
ciently to make any 
sustained attempt at 
writing in this beloved 
home of hers. In her 
girlhood, to be sure, 
she had competed for 
and won a hundred- 
dollar prize offered by 
Robert Bonner’s New 
York Ledger, for the 
best short story; and afterward she had com 
posed a novel, Moods, highly romantic and 
emotional, which never made a stir, and | 
suspect I am the only surviving reader of it. 
She herself abhorred recollection of it, but it 
probably cleared some cobwebs out of her 
mind. About 1867, however, she began to 
seclude herself more than usual, and would 


square 








laughingly reply to our remonstrances that 
she was ‘scribbling some rubbish.”’ 

The rubbish was later to be known to the 
world as Little Women. In its first concep 
tion it was a fanciful, informal drama of New 
England domestic life, with her sisters and 
herself and a few of her friends as dramati 
persone. I forget the distribution of parts 
but I am sure Abby was the heroine, and 
probably for that reason she felt obliged t 
select me for Laurie—an amiable idealiza 
tion of course, she herself being Jo. But of 
these details we knew nothing until the book 
was done, and Louisa read parts of it to us. 
We all thought it wonderful; she had grave 
doubts, and was inclined to throw the 
stuff, as she called it, into the fire. 
overruled, with the less diffi ulty in that the 
family was sorely in need of money; and sh« 
was ready to sell her manuscript outright for 
a hundred dollars, or even for half that if a 
publisher could be persuaded. 


one 


Her Story of Little Women’s Success 


O ONE day she took the train to Boston 

with her package under her arm, wonder 
ing whether the outcome of her journey would 
repay the sixty cents it cost. After some re 
buffs she found her way into the den of the 
lion and escaped unmaimed; he would look 
over the stuff when he found leisure; couldn't 
think of advancing anything on it; novels 
were a drug on the market. She returned 
soberly to Apple Slump, convinced that she 
had heard the last of Litthe Women. The 
sixty cents remained uncovered. 

Louisa waited three months for news from 
her lion’s den, got none, and resolved to visit 
him once more and know the worst. She was 
back late that afternoon, and The Waysicd 
received a message to come over to Appl 
Slump that evening and hear her adventures 
Louisa could make even a tragedy amusing 
in the telling, and over we came. 

I can’t reproduce the dash and sparkle of 
mountain torrent, or the kaleidoscope of 
Roman carnival; still less the words an 
manner of Louisa’s narration. Mrs. Alcott 
sat paring apples for a pie; Abby was on tl 
piano stool with her back to the keyboard, 
but once in a while whirling round to evok 
a crash or a crescendo, and at other m« 
ments, when attention was focused on thi 
teller, letting her hand slip into mine. Th 
Sage appeared at intervals in the doorway 
vaguely suspicious. 

Louisa began by saying that the sidewall 
in front of the publisher’s shop was clutter 
up with packing cases, which truckmen wer 
loading onto drays, and clerks hurrying 
and out of the entrance; it was difficult t 
force her way in. Inside it was worse; sl 
had to edge her way 
colliding with 


along narrow crevice 
impatient shopmen and por 
ers; she feared the establishment was bei! 
seized for debt; prot 
ibly her manuscriy 
would be in the rul 
bish heap in the ba 
yard. But her bloo 
was up and she ke} 
y *\ on, ; : 
Upstairs she foun 
the little office i 
which her enemy si 
curved like a capiti 
G over his desk, h 
eyes through his spe 
tacles shining wit 
excitement, but 
tressed behind bil 
and books, his har 
shaking as he dippe 
a pen in the inkstar 
to sign a check. Lil 
the Duke of Mar 
borough, he was ridi! 
the whirlwind and d 
recting the storn 
something tremendot 
was evidently going on. Having crossed hi 
Rubicon, however, Louisa had the couras 
of desperation. ‘I’ve come to ask you 
Without looking up he waved her awa 
“Go away! I’ve given orders—most imp« 
tant. How did you get in here?”’ 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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[ts Not How Much You Spend- Se 
hut How 4" 1sely 


That Works a Living-Room Transformation 


fi 


The Subtle Art of Odd Pieces in Supplying Otherwise Uninteresting Rooms with Charm and Distinction 
By MATLACK PRICI 


Noted aut rity « ‘ decorat 


ANY women still believe that a room, to formed by introducing tw 


hairs. a ll-framed > p ey ‘ 
d distinction, must necessarily print on the wall, and a small hearth rug ree Mr. rice’ s Book : 


possess ch irm at 





1d 


be expensively furnishe 








, . , How to Make a Little Money Go Far in 
r TRE OR PE Karpen Furniture “ 
1e modern decorator \ tell youthat it isa Transforming a Living Room or Hall 
I ré f ] I ré 4\ rs, Kary ST 
tion of spending your money w nd living-ro« turnitur Karpen | 
As interesting | f of s f I iD eca0e . : 
Book of Int , h $ 
’ ‘ . tif ie@s 
revealing what remarkable effects can be obtained at 
ie some, that any one may well tal pridk t t lds t list tion, ric 
1 small outlay of money . ‘ ‘ 
ownershit Beg with a few K re \ M 1 =t t 
A copy of this beautifully printed nd illustrated more later Your home will r ( 
book will be sent, without charge, on request. year by year s We cons t 
t rn K f S KiINd ever writte it 
oe _ > brings to the person of moderate means the services 
How I Furnish Living Rooms - om ¢ 
of one of the most highly paid dec tors in the 
and Halls country, giving free the benefit of his suggestions 


r 4 . Dy . S28 . he = : = ; “ tl ent ) ni ugy 
This book shows the magic that small expenditures Karpe n Exhibitions end for this book now 


can work in the dev eloping ot charming living rooms kverywhere in October 


and halls. Ss BRARPEN & BROTHERS 


It reveals, too, that the supreme craftsmanship of During the month of October, furniture { sfactur K 
Karpen Furniture is available to the modest home, dealers throughout the United Stat 


is well as t om will have special Fall Exhibitions o 


It shows the possibilities of economy in furnishing. Karpen Furniture,due announcement of p-—-—-—--——-—--—--—---------+ = 
The art of supplying beauty, color and atmosphere ; , 
which will be made in local newspapers | 
instantly to rooms otherwise dull and uninteresting. KAI XA : 
It will be worth your while to view \. 801-811 S. W 


It tells women of moderate circumstances how to 


these Karpen offerings 


lave the Ovely tMings they always believed they 
| he | ly th I l l 1 tl 


[he simple addition of one or two good pieces will 


couldn’t afford. And women of means the secret of 

KARPE 
harmonious decorations. Guaranteed 

Construction 
In eight homes out of ten it would be a mistake, an FURNITURE 
extravagance, to discard all the old furniture for new | 


lhis bronze identification plate is on every 
work wonders in giving the hall or living room dis 


tinction and be iuty. 


| 
piece of Karpen Furniture Look for it | | 
| 








One room, illustrated in my book, was literally trans ——_ 
































‘Iry this te 
on your breakfast eg 


Your eyes and your tongue 
will show you a vital difference in salt 


ik JERE are two kinds of salt 
one the grains of which 
are little cubes, hard like hail- 
stones; another whose grains 
are tiny flakes, delicate and frag 
ile like flakes of snow. 
Which should you use? 


To bring out food flavors 

Keeping in mind, as do the 
manufacturers of famous pack 
aged foods, the best butter 
makers, the leading bakers and 
famous chefs, that salt is the 
most important single element 
in controlling food flavor, try this 
test on your breakfast egg 
and see: 

At the table, sprinkle on one 
half of your fried egg some cube 
salt (it makes no difference what 
brand it is) and on the other 
half sprinkle an equal amount of 
Diamond Crystal. 

You will 
me It 


] 
cubes, 


notice that the flake in 
than the 
ot snow melt 


quickly 
Hake: 


more quickly than lumps of hail. 


more 
just as 


So when you taste your egg, 
that part which is Diamond Crys 
tal salted will have its flavor 


brought out rich and full: but 
on the other part, see how much 
more noticeable 1S the salt! You 
feel the hard 
crunching 


may even 


uritty 
your 


cubes between 


, ivtor lf it 
isn'tDiamond Crystal 
it isn't Shaker 


teeth; and, in the “strong” taste 
of the salt, the most delicate 
flavors of the egg are lost. 

For salt in its natural state is 
always mixed with impurities. 
One is calcium sulphate, the lime 
from which plaster of Paris is 
made. Others are magnesium 
and calcium chlorides, which salt 
makers descriptively call bittern. 

Such impurities, harsh and 
acrid, kill the subtle natural 
flavors of food instead of enhanc 
ing them as a salt that 1s a@// salt 
will do. 


Tons of impurities removed 
Starting with nature’s best salt, 
the makers of Diamond Crystal 
pre xduce “the salt that’s a// salt” 
by an exclusive which 
removes yearly over 2,000,000 
\nd the 
fine, quick-dissolving flakes ar 


a result of this patented 


pre ICCSS 
pounds of impurities. 


purify 
ng process. 

Ask for Diamond Crystal 
name. Your own tests will pr 
its superior quality, its specia 
fitness for table and kitchen us 

Diamond Crystal comes in 
handy packages and in_ bags. 
Write to the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan, tor 
interesting free booklet, “One 
Hundred and One Uses for Salt.” 
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The Woman Who Wrote Little Women 


(Continued from Page 122) 


Louisa’s ire rose. ad 
Ss ript iy 

He finished signing the check and looked 
up. “I told you to get out He stopped, 
petrified as ata Gorgon. Then an exclama 
tion burst from him. 

Louisa’s impression was that he vaulted 
over the desk and landed at her feet, leaving 
his spectacles in mid-air. He grasped her 
frenziedly by both elbows; sl 
was going to bite her, and recoiled; the 
was plainly mad. 

Noises spluttered from him, but to no in 
telligible purport. 

\t last her astounded ears caught thi 

My ieal dearest M \ tt \t ic! l 
juncture! You got my letter No No mat 
ter! Nothing to parallel it has occurred in 
my experi nce! All else put street 
blocked—country aroused—overwhelmed 
paralyzed! Uncle Tom’s Cabin backed off 
the stage! Two thousand more copies ordered 
this very day from Chicago alone! But that’s 
a fleabite—tens of thousands—why, dearest 
girl, it’s the triumph of the century! A great 
day indeed, Miss Alcott, for us—for you! 
At this very moment I was writing you a 
check; but you are here! You prefer cash? 
Would a thousand dollars—two thousand 
name your own figure! Here, boy! Run to 
the cashier and bring me bank notes and 
gold; look sharp now!” 

So the packing cases and the bustle had 
been about Louisa’s book! 

In spite of all the amusing exaggeration 
of her spirited account, we realized that 
Littlke Women had made a staggering hit, 
and we were informed that Louisa had come 
back to \pple Slump with the por kets of her 
gingham skirt bulging with specie—skirts 
had por kets in the sixties. Hard times forthe 


want my manu- 


he thought he 
man 


aside 


\lcott family were over torever. We that 
evening saw the first flowing of the libet 
ating tide. 

The book has charmed the Anglo-S 1 
race. It has been translated into all varie 
ties of languages; it has become endemic. 


softened human 


human thoughts 


Wherever it has gone it has 


hearts and sweetened 


Its victory was followed, as years went by, 
1) ther ictorle hone pern p juile 
en ned, but none unworthy Phey vere 
HOOKS that begot pr | ( Lor Lh 
voman who wrote. them, and assurances ol 
this came to her 1 iy tho nd let 
ters, which gave her happine during het 

she endowed hel family vith comlort, 

\ Abby the art schooling that she a pired 

ind supplied the Sage with black 

qd white, tailor Lie she never reco 

1 the trengt lost | the ! a ne 

in LSSs 


Her Meeting With Henry Jan 


| AID I would tell t tory etil 
th Henry Jame It w t vinter 
ter the publication of Litthe Women, an 
Louisa was running the gantlet of recep 


tions and dinners give! t 


nportant 


peopl in Boston and elsewhere 
ind charm won her great 


ind her wit 
popularity, which, 

turned her head; she kept 
her own ve ry modest estimate of her achieve 
ment. 

At one of the first dinners she atte nded, 
Henry James was present, and his seat was 
beside her. 

Henry was born in 1843, and was therefore 
| than Louisa, but his 


| 


ina 


however, never 


ecieven years younger 
vyravity and reserve were portentou 
amply bridged the gap; in fact, he was one of 
and more approach 
able as their years increase. He was already 


i reviewer for the New York Nation, and his 


those who get younger 


first novel, entitled Watch and Ward, had 
cither been published or was running 
erially in the Atlantic. 

He took his literature seriously, almost 


pray rfully P and felt the obligation laid upon 
him to warn and to command, more than to 
comfort, his contemporaries in the 
ited ( ralt. 


Ihe literary fashions in 


yvener 


Boston fifty 
gO do not appear to oul generation Ir 
, but te 


years 


Jar r they were o,and he trove 


by example and precept to stem and divert 
the shallow, glittering stream. I doubt 
whether he had found it possible actually to 
read Little Women, but he had, as it 
scented it, and his conscience compe lled him 
to let Louisa know that he was unable to 
join in the vulgar chorus of approval 

He was silent during the opening stages of 
the dinner, and his gravity deepened as h« 
overheard the compliments Louis: 
Was absorbing wit he r We humorou 
discrimination; the ego in her cosmos, as | 
have intimated, having been long ago licked 
into modesty by the buffetings of 


were 


which 


mted 


chance ’ 





success to her was a happy accident, and 

] lot , nit { +} whir le} } \ 
dation ine vhip 

laughed and pe 

might continue, and was resolved to do het 


best to be not undeserving of it. 

At length Henry, from the height of his 
five-and-twenty winters, felt that it was time 
to act. He bent toward her and spoke thus 
‘“Louisa—m-my dear girl—er—when you 
hear people—ah—telling you you’re a genius 
you mustn’t believe them; er—what I mean 
is, it isn’t true!” 

Then he relapsed, spoke no more, and 
er—declined the pudding. 


The Last Talk With Her 


OUISA’S mimetic faculty enabled us to see 
and hear the judge in Apple Slump sitting 
room, as he handed dow n his de ( ision. \ ear®rs 
afterward, as he and I walked on Hastings 
Esplanade, in England, I told him the ane 
dote. He made inarticulate murmurs and 
smiled thoughtfully, and looked up at the 
gray sky and along the populous promenade, 
and he observed, after due consideration, 
that he couldn’t fix the episode. 


‘But—well,”” he added, rubbing his chit 


through his clipped dark beard, conscientious 
tie ‘ , Te 

to the last, you Know, alter all, dear Louis 

isn’t.’ 


But at any rate Loui lad a delghtiul 


talent, and the greater part of human na 
ture, as of the pyramids at Gizeh, is on the 


lower levels. Those vast underlying courses 
support the apex and exist for that purpose, 
though knowing and caring little about it. 


Moreover, the apex, sublime though it ap 
pears, Is the first part of the structure to 
ir away, and when it is cast down it has 
mor. Henry James has written exqui 

te books of which the man in the street 


nothing; but something of whatever 
rood and sound in the man in the street he 
Ve to influence uch as Louisa’s stories 
Ine hil 
\ dozen years and more fter Litth 
Women had become part ol American house 
rniture, | returned from Europe 
N | Dp 
t N | l " 
I é 
eT 
1 
. 1 i ari 
CT li 
‘ li Li Ti CT ( he \ 
thin, her big black eyes sparkling now 
then with imor or iro! Phe ontours ol 
her face had begun to sag a trifle, making her 


powerful chin more noticeable than of old 
She seemed to be had lived a 
hard-working, generous life, returning good 
measure for all had received. But it 
seemed to me that I discerned beneath het 
cheerfulness some veiled sadness; the bright 
and lively pattern that she showed the world 
did not wholly hide the pensive background 

‘There has never been anything else like 
our nights at Apple Slump,”’ I said. 

\fter her smile the moutl 
drooped. ‘Everything belonging to us, that 
can be seen and touched, drops away,” she 
said, ‘till nothing is left. But maybe the 
things we wanted and never got are more 
real than the others and the rest is just 
padding.” 

“And perhaps the things we never got are 
waiting for us somewhere?” 

“Tl ask father about that some day —he 
ought to know!” 

I thought of the 
blandly round at hi 
he ought 


happy; she 


she 


corners ol het 


blinking 
of acolytes; 
1 let the 


blameless Sage 
little circle 
to know; but would he? 


subject drop. 























f{ his 
time 
thus 
you 
enius 
mean 


ind 


Lo see 
ILtIng 
Y¢ its 
stings 
ane 
Ss and 
it the 
nade 
ation, 


exqul 
street 
latevel 
reet he 


Lorie 


lived | 
ng good 

But it 
ath het 
e bright 
1e world 
ground 


else like 


r moutl 
us, that 
ay,” she 
iy be the 
ire more 


is just 


blinking 


acolytes 
| let the 
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i) 
an 


USCIOUS lopping for 


Your veryday 
HIP-O-L 









Orange Gelatine with Hip-o-lite—showing how this 


simple gelatine 


] ] }Jj 

Rice Pudding with Hip-o-lite, a plain dish transformed 
into a luscious one—a change that may be wrought 
with all sorts 


and so forth) 


of puddings bread, cottage, corn starch, 


IP-O-LITE as a topping gives 
everyone a schoolboy’s delight 
in desserts. 





‘lain everyday desserts are made un- 

isual dishes —to adorn simple meals for 

he family. 

Chere is added the professional touch 
the caterer’s art when everything is 

aborate and beautiful for guests. 


;00d housekeepers find that Hip-o-lite 
unequaled for a wide variety of uses 
in saving time and trouble as well as 

2cause of its essential goodness. 


ou probably will think of it first as 
ike filling and icing. For these uses 

is famous in thousands of homes 
hroughout the country. 


marshmallow creme topping makes a choice delicacy of 






esserts 





TE 


A smooth, delicious 
marshmallow creme— 
economical and ready 
for use ina handy jar 








Baked Apple with Hip-o-lite. With all fruits, including 
berries — fresh, canned or stewed —no cream is ever 
better than this marshmallow topping 


le, © ] 
Hip-o-lite Sundaes. Plain ice cream often is common- 


place, but Hip-o-lite topping adds the charm of the 


unu sual 


: \ 
me 
a 


’ 
- 
7 
‘ 
° 
~ 


” 






You'll like it for smooth, creamy marsh- 
mallow ice cream —as a dressing that 
blends perfectly with fruit salads— 
with compotes, and in every way that 
a luscious cream is good. 

You should try Hip-o-lite— if it does 
not already have a place on your pantry 
shelf. You'll find it at your grocer’s in 
pint jars. It also comes in strawberry 
flavor. 


Send for our Liberal Sample 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 


Hip-o-lite Roll — good as it is simple, and suggesting the np py 7 --y | 
many uses of Hip-o-lite in preparing new favorites in cakes Th Hip lite ¢ ompany, Dessement 14 } 
Enclosed find 10c, coverit s postage and | . 

Kids love it as a spread — on wafers, crackers, ooo a 
cookies and cakes. . : | 
On wafers and crackers it is a fine delicacy ews ! 
at tea time. ESS ae: $ j 
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PAS Sobiene 


Silk Hosiery 
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“ ” McCallum sb sapeemad pent 13-122 198 te Oak and 152-153-119 
: n colors, are the superb stockings on which the McCallum reputation 
You just know she wea rs them built iy he oomen who _ them want ete ale anne howe ie 


MSCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, Mas: 
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Dining Rooms Formal or Gay 


MUST be be- 
cause of the glori 
ous opportunity 
and char 
ing originality that 
the dining room a 


lor gay 








an institution has 
enineees oO tena 
ul present day. Cer 
1 it is that we rarely find a house 
thout one, unless it has been built 
rtoa special order There 
{ } It | 

rge el It 
the dainty serving Ol meals 
without a special room set 


part for the rites of eating; but 
there has to be a well-founded rea- 
to justify this. 
When I speak of the dining room 
iving persisted tenaciously, I 
esitate to think of what it has 
me through during past years in 
rder to survive. It has struggled 


rough the Victorian era, walls 

bed in dark red, green, or brown, 
ositbs gilt banded; windows 
eavily draped; gigantic furniture 


ack walnut, bulbously tortured 
trembling under a load of in 
nerable pendants; buffet and 
er tops often of marble, and 
ivs piled with an alarming num 
of trinkets, fancy silver, huge 

ater a carafes, goblets 
on the 
carpet, 


floor a 


and trom 


r blue glass; 


pol dingy 


eiling a hanging oil lamp, with 
1 Shade It ed in beads 
Smal nder the next great 1dea in dll 
is turns t t certain measul! 
ef: Blue upper bovea ta 
separate DY i Ing ital ( p ite TI 
porting a continuo ré ol plate 
el a l ture, I i extensie 
( leather-seat chair rystal ¢ 
1e-back rtains ¢ ( t mime 
inging ba e or ace I 
room era i course t 
e other. but it ippeale t ea 
greater cheerfulness, its smalle 
gave! Its hook i i 
ert | { ) play | 
re te ome il I the 
P P : ’ nit | 
( rea D ] 
} ‘ ice a 
t r l t ya 
) ( rtal Ss 
( i pro laimed their u il 
een in ¢ ibination it urnitul 
had been inspired by the monastet 


ler 


and mission. 


‘A (Calm and l ni hed Efe. cede d 
‘ +: bad things in dining-room furnishing 
that we have been fighting for years, re 
lless of the so-called era in which they 
ifested themselves, are deeply colored 
ate rail or plates used as a trin 
the crowded hn ‘is et with plate 
- the overladen bi uflet top; the 
and brilliant cut glass; too many 
ces of silver kept within sight, or any 
r evidence of overdisplay; unsuitabl 
tures hung on dining-room walls—and the 
rity of these are unsuitable; the ornate 
stereotyped central drop light, whether 
he older-fashioned art glass or the mod 
travesty of alabaster in dome or series 
I drops 


ust 


In the furnishing of any dining room there 
uld be a great effort toward ac 
and unified effect that will be in keep 
vith the kind of use the receive 
is less constant employment of the 


hieving a 


room 
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The Ninth Article 
on the ¢ omplete Furnishin: 
of the Little Hous: 


By ErHet. CarPpENTER 


I I i ther since only 
) pa I i here i there 
: eae 
ire ours at a time when its threshold is not 


even crossed. Therefore its scheme should 
be particularly well thought out and peaceful 
etiect u t ind objects should be 
p iced i more r it lorn il Vay, I rt] v 
s ld or clash, thoug lors iy be as 
Drignt esire est re selected in 
e pert balanced, so that a 

t ( g a re il te 


D 
} 

Lhe I ‘ 
tion t ( I ro hict ma 
be i hieved | ne nay be 
different color ch is e pleasant way ¢ 
variation; or the i may be 





which, in the new and comparatively 
moderate-priced house, usually takes the 
economical and effective form of canvas 


paneled with narrow wooden moldings, the 


scoted, 


whole painted the pale tone that matches 
the rest of the woodwork 
In 1S] I pa l i 
ind the ( I I 
tone of the other pal yvoodwork throughout 


the house, to obtain the finest effect. Par 
ticularly with this light-toned wainscot may 


there be run an upper wi ill of a handsome 
figured paper. And since so little S 
paper is required, as it is assumed r 


wainscot extend vard for two-tl 


up 





the wall height, it is to be hoped ‘ 
cost need not be considered at the expense ol 
the beauty that may result from making us: 


ola really line papel 

lo be effective this pape! should ha 
the appearance of a well-marked cretonne o1 
printed linen, with birds and flowers di 


tributed on a ground matching the 


p ile 





oe, 


wainscot, or on a darker and 
strongly colored one in direct cor 
trast to it \n upper \ ill exten 
1! lor more than a third ot the 
ill’s total height is apt not to look 
vell il done ina figure, and an entire 
done in this manner is pract 
always unlortunate 
The CAarce d ‘Rug 
N! \RLY always tl d 
rol i decorative standpoint, iron 
that of utility a figured rug of 
some sort is advisable, since a cer- 
tain number of spots are always 
sure to develop on any dining-room 
rug. This rug does not have to be 
; heavy in color, however, and one of 
- the best choices is a Wilton or Ax 
minster in two-tone gray oretan. 
With an Oriental rug or a more 
insistently patterned Wilton the 
dining-room curtains usually must 
be plain, though they may be at- 
tractively colored. 
Among the Oriental rugs the 
small-figured Persians and the 
4 Chinese rugs, both in soft rather 
than garish colors, are the most ad 
mirable choices. In the domestic 
rugs the two-toned neutral colors, 
as conventionally patterned as pos- 
sible, are to be desired. And in the 
unpretentious dining room for year 
round use or in the more elaborate 
home for summer use only, large 
oval rag rugs or oval or square rugs 
rass banded or checke di in a color of black 
ire very suitable selections. Jute rugs in 


Chinese colorings 
are also 


soft blended 
looking at when an ine xpen 


vering for the dining-room floor is de 


designs and 


vorth 





sired 

If the I room is a conventional one 
it is to finish the floor in a light or 

edium brown verging on the tone of wal 

f it is handled from the artistically 

I il standpoint the floor may be painted 

1 decorative color, if this appeals, though this 

ld be suitable only with painted standing 
oodwork, whether of white or a color 

[1 the furniture for the dining 
roor found that there is a great 

nety f good types, costly and ine xpen 

rmal and quaint, with many grada 
( Eve he small house on¢ 
ro hat 1s te I 
I e pr 
re | 
( Hepp e, Sher 
I r | 

()y t ¢ re ( 
Ones Anne ‘ ed stvles { 

e Dut i I » popular have these 
things been that it is possible to buy some 
of the suites very reasonably. Q in 
they are, in soft-brown English walnu 


graceful cabriole leg 
some of the other Dutch designs, 
cupped legs, the scroll or hoof 
rush-bottom seats on the chairs 





and 
and 


foot, 
Adam 


Sheraton suites have for years been popular 


for dining-room use, and these may be found 


in the smaller and less expensive suites, as 
ell as in those larger and much higher 
priced. Furnitur these two st 

be reproduced 1 i \ l 

paint and decoratt Chippendale a 


Hepplewhite suites are usually to be found 
in the 
furniture 


only more ¢ 


rhe 


is properly mahogany 


laborate and 


wood In W 


Rather than have a very cheap suite that 
is named after one of the perio but wl 
has sacrificed nearly all fineness for poor 
finish and wood, skimped proportions, and 
composition ornament I should mucl preter 


plain lines and minus ornamenta 






















Hours, 


yy 


You cannot picture Flowers 
of Love. You cannot say in 
words what it means. Only in 
a single fragrance is the love- 
liness of the thought fully in- 
terpreted —a fragrance of 
infinite delicacy, alluring, 
abiding — the fragrance, 


CHlo1 Ly, 


Z Imour 


The Most aad 
Perfume In The World 


’ 
Fleurs d'Amour was not an 
accident. It was the supreme 
result of three generations of 
continuous, artistic effort on 
the part of an old house of 
> 
Parisian parfumeurs, famous 
the world over — Roger & 
Gallet. 
In all the most necessary 
toilet articles: — Extrait, 
Eau de Toile tle, ,oudre, 
Talc, Sachet, Savon, 
Bath € , Brillantine 
i To protect an 1 beautify the lips, 
use Roger & Gallet Lip Sticks. 
Absolutely pure. 
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In a variety of 


and < olors 


ROGER & GALLET 
PARIS 

25 WEST 32ND STREET 

NEW YORK 
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Here is a Great Truth! 


Without regulation, no watch or clock «auld keep perfect time,—no 


mechanical apparatus would operate s satisfactorily he human system ,would 
fail to function properly. Secure regulation: 

California Dried Peaches and Figs, which are fall¢ 
carry away impurities. Then, too, these fruits cont. 
acids, and other properties which contribute to the ~ 


d mineral salts which 
ance of protein, sugar, 
of all who use them 





Pyrg FRUITS lead 
in flavor and quality. 
Our Peaches and Figs are 
gathered only when fully 
ripened and then spread 
out in the warm, open sun- 
shine to dry. This preserves 
them for future use and adds 
to their nutritive value per 
pound, 

Here is what these deli- 
cious fruits bring you: Fruit 
Ash, which makes bone and 
enriches the blood; Fruit 


most desirable kind. Learn 
more of their goodness. Ask 
your grocer to supply you, 
then prepare a few of the 
many attractive and ap- 
petizing dishes that are so 
easily made from our Book 
of Recipes, which we will be 
glad to send to you free. 
Fig Delicacies 
Preserved whole Figs are 
delicious. You will like Fig 
Preserve made from crushed 


: ; fruit. Fig Meat comes in 
Sugar, which makes energy . 1g . ' ‘ 
egtien oe sanitary cartons ready for 
and body warmth; Frutti ; . : : ¥ 

7. ie eee : instant use in brick form. 
Acids, which aid digestion 


and stimulate the appetite; 
Protein, which builds muscle 
and repairs broken-down 
tissues. 


Nature’s Wonder Foods 


Delightful dishes are pre- 


Splendid for sandwiches and 
spreads. Fig Meat is an ac- 
cepted nutrition food for 
under-nourished children 
and invalids. Then, again, 
your grocer or confectioner 
can supply you with Fig 
Brownies made from Fig 


Stewed Figs 


Rib bon”’ 


2 cups “Blue 


California 


ing fruit after sugar is added tend 
harden it 





> , 
I ut Sugar into a saucepan, addt 


iptuls of water in which peaches 


— cae _ or . igs 1 quart boiling water. > cuD ttened, boil for ten minutes 
, a _ Se — Meat and packed in handy a tain Sete, Dried Fig Steamed degen 3 pout over softened peaches, all 
— “eg “Heemnecer Ninageille hewn me S-cent containers. [hese are Cut the figs in halves lengthwise, 1 cup flour. 2 tablespoons b ol. Flavor to taste. Line sid 
is hard Y a oe recipe b, great for that hungry feel- perder: “i — to soak overnight meer al J , “re ; inn anges | tea a hy a Sey gency ae 
yours that cou ( not r€ ing betw een meals. : see . geet ing to the boiling by pete ; I es B , = ibe a ' 
made more delicious by add- Both dried Peaches and ales whe nek Ribbon” California I ver wi aten eg 
. . : “Sree: ; = Uc « nader 1e1 pierce with i 7 - 5 
ing either dried Peaches or Figs as well as Fig Products k, about 4 Wu Add or , ‘ Ss 

o . ir ar mon a W M flour, b m , 

Figs. ati are universally accepted as “ [ ; 

These fruits The; ron the finest fruits produced thick f ada a 
bg ™ ' . rer { 10 
known for —* . gu and the best food know nto P hS I D ? Sere z 

. . ‘ . *k a9 ‘ " 9] , \ , should v ) 
ree be — ws 7 ig - science. Eat more of them 1) ses nae on anid alle roys the fruit sugar, 
Biblica oe ey ger and enjoy better health. th penal si he 1 ee E ) ook 1 
P " . . > a - . ash peaches, plac In saucepan, t ) re ¢ ) | 
alw jae — — ‘yg — Give your grocer a trial over with cold water, and soak over D . 1 ) } a or “A wor ioe p 
welfare of —_ anc _ order today and see how iat. ae ee eee oan ok te ried Peach Cobbler ned he eed i anole 
V ide d nourishment of the good dried Peaches and ie W Agno # k img gi and 3« ul s ‘Bl ie Ribbon Pe aches (s¢ f it 

n° co 10US , unt ender, 1n water in ened overnight and stewed siowly p 
7 I igs are W hen made from which it was soaked. Sweeten to tast 2 cups sugar. Flavoring. Butter. Flaky Address Dept. A for Othe 

Ask your Grocer for these the following recipes: just before removing from fire. Cook- pie crust. Delicious Recipes 

Driep Fics Dn ‘ ee 
, 7 Ww LO 4s 4 

Sold in bulk by the pound. ied Fig Loaf Cake 
Driep PEACHES 2 cups brown sugar. 2 cups hot 

Sold in bulk and tn packages Wases '4 cup fat I}2 cups of 
Din Bins = chopped ae Ribbon” California 

Sold 
Fic Presi | flour, 11 a nip ay 

Sold in glass and tin con- | , 7 

tainers Mix the sugar, water, fat, figs, salt 


PRESERVED Fics 


Whok figs preserved insvrup, 





ind bring to the boiling 


point Allow to boil 5 


anda spices 


minutes Set 


aside until cold and add flour and soda 
om vlass . 
which hav been mixed and sifted 
ic B OWNIE Bak n two greased loaf pans in a 
N € | . \ 
id in packa low oven 45 minutes to 1 hour. This 
( NED Fresu Fu cake will keep indefinitely like fruit 


Produced and Packed by the 
CALIFORNIA PEACH AND FIG GROWERS 


Over 8,500 Grower Members 


MAIN OFFICI 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Dining Rooms Formal or Gay 


(Continued from Page 127) 


it home, through lack of ability and ex- 
erience, it pays to have it done by an expert 
ither at the shop where it is purchased or 
ewhere. It will be found that this addi 
nal cost, added to the original price, may 
till be included in a moderate outlay. 


There has been much favor shown to 
reakfast-room suites the last year or so, 
these have been very succes fully used 
many small dining rooms in lieu of larger 
more expensive suites Usually thes 


and include a 
either a Welsh dresser or a 


painted and decorated, 
( p-leaf table, 


inutive buffet, and small-sized chairs; and 
; } esignt . itty 
of corresponding dimensions 

There has entered a new element into 


ning-room furnishing, one that has gained 
increasingly of late that it cannot be dis- 
garded by one who wishes to keep up with 
e best ideas. It is that of furnishing the 
ym without making use of a matched set. 
ndoubtedly this custom has grown because 
many of the comparatively moderate- 
riced suites have been commercialized; be- 
ise the total number of pieces included 
a regular suite is not always desired in a 
ning room, through lack of space or a wish 
save expense; and because when furnish 
vith unmatched pieces a dining room is 
re likely to achieve a result that is origi 
and distinctive 
Usually the foundation for the unmatched 
\ite devolves upon the table, and this may 
a drop-leaf, a draw table or a refectory 
ble. Drop-leafs are usually designed from 
popular gate-leg; and the regulation 
leg table, done in mahogany, has been 
ide practical for any kind of dining room 


( 


the addition of extension leaves There 

to be found also drop-leafs with cabriole 
six legs to a table 

\ relectory table a table that is long and 
v, and may measure from five to ten 


in length. It has a heavy top, bulbous 
and a stretcher all around, and in style 
ould verge on the Early English or the 





table is much the same 

ipe as the refectory table. It has end 

( vhicl | lic d I the center 

ion of the table when not in use, and 

may be pulled out to make a long 

( when required These tables are copied 

ery good firms, and may be bought deco 
ted or plain 

If a Dutch dining room is furnished from 


itched pieces, and a room like this is 


very suitable in the Dutch Colonial hou 
an extension drop-leaf table with cabrio}: 
may be selected, with rush-botton 
chairs showing the Queen Anne back and 
with cabriole or cupped front legs. A large 
Queen Anne lowboy may take the place of 
the buffet, and there may be a built-in corner 
cupboard with small panes, or an antique 
corner cupboard, which is rarely difficult to 
find if one wants one badly enough 

With the draw table, a buffet should take 
the character of a long and narrow chest on 
stretchered there may be a Welsh 
if desired, and the chairs might be 


legs 


legs 
adresser 
Ipnoistere it! lat yw DAacks alter the 


tvle of Cron savoring a tiny 


tl hair. Witl 


ig bit of 
he Italian « h the refectory table 
it is suggested that an Italian flavor be pro 
cured so that it is possible to use some of the 
lovely Italian chairs on the market, and an 
Italian piece for a buffet. 

In this sort of furniture, which is more or 
less conventional even if it is unmatched, 
the wood of all the pieces is identical and 
usually of mahogany or walnut; but in the 
unmatched dining room of a gay and in- 
formal nature a great deal of it may be of 
mahogany with the addition of painted 
pieces. In one dining room with pale pea 
cock blue woodwork and cream walls, the 
drop-leaf table is of mahogany and matches 
the corner cupboard, which is not built in, 
and the buffet; but the chairs and a tea 
cart are of deeper greenish blue enamel, the 
curtains are blue-and-rose-and-green cre 
tonne on a cream ground, and the rug is an 
ecru two-toned Wilton. 

rhis sort of combination may be reversed, 
however. One very successful dining room 
having ecru walls and ivory woodwork 
glories in painted furniture of that luscious 

corner cupboar 1, buffet chest 
1 drop but the of the 
ider-back type, are of mahogany with rush 
seats; the curtains are of chintz in green, 
cream, and yellow. The china is 
porcelain, on which old yellow chiefly figures 
on an ivory ground, and the rug is two-toned 


gray. 


gray-green 
j } 


af table; chairs, 





orange 


Cupboards, eithercornershaped orstraight, 
which go back to for their in 
spiration, have entirely taken the place of 


an older day 


the ‘crystal china closet.’’ And the china 
placed therein is governed by a nicety of 
color and design, and since it is never 
crowded, each plate, each cup and saucer, 


mH 


made to count 
itive scheme. 


for something in the de 


The C first Outlook on Life 


vuld consist of a soft blanket about 


feet 
ix fairly old and very soft tov 


square, a rubber sheet of the same 
; 
els, Tour 
1 cloths, soap dish with some pure, un 
fumed soap, and a soft brush for the hair. 
well to have available, either on the shelf 
e baby’s room or in the adjoining bath- 
boric acid powder, a tube of 
\ite vaseline, some simple unscented talcum 
vder, a roll of absorbent cotton, a bath 
rmometer and plenty of safety pins. 
It is well to write out a schedule of the 
by’ after consulting with your 
or, and hang it up in the room. As far 
eding is concerned, regular hours must 
idhered to without deviation, and it is 
to have the bath and the other inci 
nts of the baby s life de finitely settled 
But in any well-established schedule, time 
be kept for that intimate, sacred rela 
n between mother and baby which is one 
e greatest, if not indeed the greatest, 
tures of the right kind of environment. 
ist the quiet time of holding the baby in 
rarms, just the indefinable mothering that 
o essential, all in the spirit of poise and 
et and joy which may have far mor 
t upon the baby than have 
lieved possible. Many well babies who 
e placed in institutions and treated with 


m, some 


s day, 


ever 


ve 
we 


ken and die within a 
ort health, 
boarded out in only fairly clean tenement 
but cared for by women with the 
mother’s soul, who maintain the right kind 
of regularity and at the same time know 
the value of human love, will live and thrive 
and grow up to be sturdy boys and girls. 

So mothering has a special and precious 
place in the care we must give our new 
baby; but because the mother should hold 
her baby, it does not mean that the rest of 
the members of the family should do so. I 
am not inclined to shut the father out from 
this blessed privilege. It will do him as 
much good as it will the baby to have him 
give the baby this time of fathering 

\nd finally—and probably the most im- 
portant part of our baby’s surroundings after 
all—are just the little, intimate, day-by-day 
incidents that are comprised in the simple 
word ‘‘character.”’ 

By that I mean the character of the 
people who surround him; their attitude 
toward life, their poise, their wholesomeness 
and their radiant atmosphere should be 
brought into the nursery. 


ipulous care vill sic 


time, while babies in similar 


houses, 


This is the third of a 
r Baker 


f appear in an 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
j ts Ay Doct 
The fourt/ 


article nthe care of the infant 


eariy issue, 


























BeechNut 


Macaroni 
Al 


Spaghetti 


ITH all the appetizing flavor of Italian- 

made spaghetti. A truly delicious dish 
that you will come to depend upon regularly to 
give quality and attractiveness to your meals. 
Furthermore, it is highly nutritious, supplying 
an abundance of those materials that give vigor 
and strength for daily needs. And then, it is 
made from the golden heart of Durum wheat 
amid conditions of cleanliness unsurpassed by 
any food plant in the world. 


If your grocer does not carry Beech-Nut Maca- 
roni or Spaghetti, we will gladly mail you full- 
sized package of either, if you will send us 
15 cents in stamps with your grocer’s name 
and address. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE 


NEW YORK 








BEECH-NUT “Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Bacon Catsup Fruit Drops 
Peanut Butter Chili Sauce Caramels 
Macaroni Prepared Mustard Peanut Bars 
Spaghetti Jams and Jellies Chewing Gum 
Vermicelli Marmalades and 

Macaroni Elbows Preserves BEVERAGES 
Macaroni Rings Ginger Ale 
Prepared Spaghetti CONFECTIONS Birch Beer 
Pork and Beans Mints Sarsaparilla 



































The finest relish 
with beef as well 
as poultry 


Nature’s own condiment— 
the tonic tang of health- 
giving cranberries gives 
zest to the appetite, and a 
piquant flavor to meats— 
hot or cold. 


When cooked with pot- 
roast or cheaper cuts of 
meats cranberries make 
the meat tender and delli- 
cious. (See recipe folder.) 



















Try this recipe:— 





Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quan- 
tity of cranberries with 1!% pints 
of water for each two quarts of 
berries. Strain the juice through 
a jelly bag. 







Measure the juice and heat it to 
the boiling point. Add one cup of 
sugar for every two cups of juice; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
boil briskly for five minutes; skim, 
and pour into glass tumblers, 
porcelain or crockery molds. 







Cranberry Sauce is just as deli- 
cious for every day use as at 
holiday time. 





A recipe folder, containing sauce 
recipes and many other ways to 
use and preserve cranberries, 
will be sent free on request. 







Always cook cranberries in por- 
celain-lined, enameled or alumi- 
num vessels. 






American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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Popcorn and Pumpkin Pres 






be conceded the honor of hav- 
RY ing invented or discovered 
pumpkin pie, all true lovers of 


i ) the luscious dainty consider it 
as distinctly American as the Stars and 
Stripes. As a matter of fact, it has 


always been a question in my mind 
whether it is really a survival of that 


strange dish that rural English house 

Vives made so many centuries ago-—a 

huge pumpkin stuffed with apples, raisins 

and spices, roasted for many hours and 

finally served in great wedge-shaped 

or whether it may not be th 

dant of the makeshift goodies con 

1 by the Pilgrim mothers that first 
Thanksgiving when our land was new 


Be that as it may, it is once more time 
to celebrate the pumpkin pie, for every 
wayside field is displaying its wealth of 
golden fruit, and the crisp, shortening Octo- 
ber days warn us that it is time to be getting 
out our pet recipes, along with those we may 
have garnered from other reliable sources, to 
be replenishing our store of spices, and other- 
wise to be preparing for the feast time of the 
year. 

Pumpkin pie is too dear a thing to be 
trifled with lightly, and in every household 
there is a favorite way of making the spicily 
golden, crisp-crusted goody —a way that has 
become almost a tradition in the family. | 
should hesitate to offer my sheath of rules 
for its making were it not for the fact that 
I have tried them so often, tested them so 
severely, and feel so sure of their unques 
tioned reliability. 

But before I begin, I want to say a word 
about that other truly American good thing, 
popcorn, which for some reason or other is 
always associated in my mind with pumpkin 
time. Popcorn is as genuinely American as 
maple sirup, and because it is our very own 
we should make use of it on every occasion 


and in every way possible, not only as the 


flaky, fresh-buttered titbit which we like 
to munch as we sit before the hearth on a 
frosty evening, nor even as the deliciously 
ticky popcorn ball to which we may own 
a childish fondness, but as a part of the 
cold-weather meals 

lew of us regard the corn as of real food 
value or think of putting it to use in our 


everyday cookery. But there are several 
vholesome, delicious dishes to be made from 
it, however, which, being economical and 
easily made, might appropriately find a way 
into the cool-weather menu occasionally 


But before it is possible to make any of 


these good things the corn must be popped 
and well popped, if it is not to be wasted or 
le untit tor us« Theret 
t popper « t thi ( I 
Day ome attention to 1 ( It its 
not ish to be disapp 
( i ( rl L pop, 1 Vol pl l 

discovered. New corn will not pop, no mat 
ter how hot the fire or how vigorous] 
iy shake the popper; nor will damp corn 
pop, or corn that is very cold, so if you would 


fill your shining pan with huge, flaky, snow 
popcorn, take care when you lay in your 
vinter’s supply to buy last year’s corn, that 
you store it in a dry, airy and not too cold 
place, safe from marauding mice and rats 
Then, if you wish to obtain the best re- 
sults in popping the corn, never put too 
much of it in the popper; ahalf cupful of grains 
will be sufficient, and these, if other condi- 
tions are right, will yield at least three pints 


of crisp, fluffy, white kernels The fire 
should be of only moderate heat when you 
begin popping; as the corn becomes warm 
the heat may be increased; increase the 
peed with which the popper is shaken also 
and take care not to pe rmit the corn to 
corch. Turn it out in a pan, and pick out 
any kernels which have refused to pop; es 
pecially is this necessary if you intend to use 
t in anv ol the v Lvs | shall des« ribe. 
PopcoRN PUDDIN Iwo cupfuls of the 
popped corn will be required; it should be 
finely rolled or run through the food chop 
per, then moistened with three cupfuls of 
ind permitted to stand for an hour 

\dd three well-beaten eggs, three-quarters 
of a cupful of sugar, a generous tablespoonful 





By Mary WarREN 


of melted butter, a scant teaspoonful of salt, 
and whatever flavoring is desired. Turn 
into a buttered baking dish and bake slowly 
till firm. Serve hot with hard sauce, maple 
sirup or with cold cream. 


PorpcoRN CROQUETTES call for one and a 
half cupfuls of finely rolled or chopped pop- 
corn, two cupfuls of thick white sauce and 
one well-beaten egg, with salt, pepper and 
paprika to taste. Cook together till thick, 
then pour into a flat dish and cool. Form 
into croquettes, roll in well-beaten egg, then 
in fine bread crumbs or rolled popcorn, and 
fry in deep boiling fat. Serve as a meat 
substitute with tomato sauce, or with meat 
in plac e of potatoes. 


POPCORN SUNDAE will make a tasty Sun- 
day night supper dish. For it the corn is 
popped and piled while still hot into sauce 
plate s or sherbet glasses, then covered with 
a hot chocolate sauce and topped with a 
spoonful of whipped cream 

When a bite is desired just before going to 
bed, try a dish of hot popcorn and rich milk; 
it is both nourishing and delicious. 


PopcoRN WAFERS are a decided improve- 
ment on the old-time popcorn ball. A quart 
of popped corn from which eve ry hard kernel 
has been removed is required for the wafers; 
this is rolled very fine or put through the 
meat chopper. Then a sirup of one and a 
half cupfuls of sugar and half a cupful of 
water is prepared and cooked until it becomes 
very brittle when tested in cold water, at 
vhich time a tabl spoonful of butter and, if 
the flavor is liked, a quarter cupful of mo 


lasses is added, and the cooking continued 
until the sirup becomes quite hard when 
ropped int cold water Then the corn i 
tirred int ind the ma is turned out in 
i 1 et or rsed grease ( 

tra yr lar p ( is thi l 0 
‘ B I t ‘ t r t the 
} p> ) ) 1 

11 , 

Lit Dl ( 
MaApPLE Popcorn is delicious, for thers 
seems to be an affinity between the corn and 
the maple flavor. Boil maple sirup until it 


will thread when the spoon is lifted from it; 
then pour it over freshly popped corn, stir 
ring constantly, so that every kernel will be- 
come well coated. If desired, maple popcorn 
may be made with brown-sugar sirup, cooked 
to the thread stage and flavored with maple 
essence. Butter may be added as desired. 


MapLe Nut Popcorn is made by cooking 
together a cupful of maple sirup, half a cup- 
ful of brown sugar, and two tablespoonfuls 
of butter until the candy seems brittle when 
tested in cold water. Meantime, pick over 
two quarts of popped corn, removing hard 
kernels, and mix with a cupful of chopped 
I-nglish-walnut meats, pecans or peanuts. 
Pour the candy over the corn and nuts, 
stirring constantly during the process, then 
break into pieces of a convenient size and 
serve on a buttered platter. 


CHOCOLATE CorN BALLs will be appreci- 
ated at Halloween feastings. They are made 
by cooking together one and a half cupfuls 
of brown sugar, half a cupful of water, a 
square ol unsweeten¢ d chocolate and a table 


spoonful of butter until the mixture forms a 


soft ball in cold water. Then pour it 
over three pints of fresh popcorn and stir 
well; make into small balls, not pressin 
the corn too tightly together. 


PARTI-COLORED POPCORN makes 
festive appearance at an autumn party 
Pop a large pan of corn and divide int 
sections Then boil three cupfuls ( 
sugar with a cupful of water until it wi 
thread when dropped from the end of ; 
spoon; divide the sirup into as many 
parts as you have the corn. Leave on 
part uncolored and pour over the corn 
stirring well; to a second part add a fe 
lrops f red vegetable coloring, and stir 

it into a portion of the corn; use gree! 

vegetable coloring for a_ third portion 

and yellow for a fourth. You will have 

a variety attractive enough for any oc- 
casion or festivity. And let me suggest that 
you try serving this parti-colored popcorn 
as an accompaniment to vanilla ice cream, if 
you wish something entirely novel. Just 
scatter the gay corn kernels over the cream 
as you serve it; or you may form it into a 
bouquet, if you work quickly, before the 
cream has become soft. 


of r 


PUMPKIN Pre is so often made of squash 
nowadays that many of the younger genera 
tion do not know the actual taste of the 
genuine article, which is a pity, for good and 
satisfactory as squash pie may be, it is not 
pumpkin and can never take its place. Wher 
selecting a pumpkin for the first pies of the 
season, take care that it is fully ripe—that is, 
mellow and tender; later, so much care is 
not required, for the pumpkins naturally 
mature as the season advances; but it would 
be well to see that they are stored in a dry, 
airy spot, not in a damp or furnace-heated 


cellar The old-time attic was selected 
usually for the storing of both popcorn and 
pumpkins, and in some houses which ar 


still blessed with a comfortable garret this 
is the ideal place for them. 

Our foremothers stewed the pumpkin for 
their pies, but it is not only an easier matter 
to bake it but the product itself is improved 
by this method, for it is drier and richer in 
flavor. The pumpkin may be cut or broken 
into several pieces, the seeds removed and 
by the way, the seeds themselves are not at 
all bad to eat when blanched, dried and 
salted—and the pieces placed without peeling 
in a moderate oven to bake, like potatoes 
until tender. Then the pulp is scraped fron 
the shell, mashed and pressed through a 


sieve. It is now ready for such additions or 
embellishments as one may prefer. It may 
be made into the plainest of pies, with littl 
lressing up of any kind, or into the mos 
lal iful lanchnonettes but 
ibered that the finished ae 
a pumpkin product an 
l » SI ther the enticing flavor of tl 
pumpkin itself would be a distinct mistake 
It may be enhanced, however, with sucl 


pices as blend harmoniously with it, or wit! 
other flavors which tend to intensify an 
bring out the good home taste 

Here is a recipe for an old-time pumpkil 
pie such as has been served in New Englan 
for many years. The pumpkin for it may 
be baked, stewed or steamed, as preferred 
or one may use canned pumpkin. Whicheve 
is selected it should be pressed through 
sieve to make it quite smooth. Measure 
equal parts of sifted pumpkin and rich milk 
the milk may be preferably half cream, i 
convenient. To three cupfuls of the mixture 
allow one well-beaten egg, a half cupful o 
sugar, a quarter teaspoonful of mace, thi 
same quantity of cinnamon, salt to tast 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
Pour into a pan lined with rich pastry an 
bake slowly until the filling is firm and th 
crust an inviting brown. Cool before serving 


SOUTHERN PUMPKIN Pre. To one cupfu 
of sifted pumpkin add one cupful of milk 
and one of cream, three-quarters of a cupfu 
of sugar, the well-beaten yolks of two eggs 
a quarter teaspoonful each of cinnamo! 
and mace or nutmeg; salt to taste, the 
grated rind and juice of half a lemon, twe 


Continued on Page 739) 
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Snowy washing without sun~bleaching 


and *% of the labor saved 


Satina Makes 
Ironing Easy 


Starched pieces assume a 
delightful finish when Satina 
is added to the boiling 
starch. The iron ceases to 
stick, the smooth surface 
delights the eye, and La 
France Bouquet, with which 
the tablet is perfumed, im- 
parts an elusive fragrance 
that appeals to critical 
women. We will mail you 
a free sample on receipt of 
your grocer’s name. 


So 





RAY DAYS will soon be with us—days when 

the washing must be dried indoors. Then no 
bright summer sun will lend its powerful bleaching 
influence to make the clothes bright-white. And yet 
you will want your washings to be snowy, spotless. 
And La France, used with your favorite laundry soap, 
will make them so. 


Blues Perfectly in the Wash Water 


La France blues as it cleanses. It does away with 
the entire operation of bluing. No draining of tubs, 
no lifting of heavy pails of water, no 
time lost In rinsing clothes through 
blued water. Just add La France in 
the wash water together with the usual 
amount of soap; wash the clothes by 
boiling, soaking or running through 
a hand or electric washer; rinse 
thoroughly; and then hang out. 

No matter how little sunshine there 
may be, your clothes will be bright- 
white always. The perfect blue used 


LA FRANCE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Better Laundry With Any Soap 


Domestic Science board rubbing. 
Tests of La France 


When clothes are BOILEDorSOAKED, 
La France added to soap saves ONE- 
THIRD of the time, FOUR-FIFTHS of 
the labor, and ALL the wear of rubbing 
on a wash-board. 

In ELECTRIC WASHERS, La France 
added to soap saves HALF the current. 

Microscopic tests by domestic science 
teachers prove that La France DOES NOT 
INJURE FABRICS. 

(Sworn affidavits of official tests on file 
in Philadelphia.) 


in La France is the greatest whitener known. 
Sure and Safe—No Hard Rubbing 


La France is not just soap. It is an entirely new 
product which is used with soap. It makes any soap 
cleanse faster, with greater safety, and more surely. 
It does away with all hard rubbing. No wash-board 
is needed. Just soak—or boil—or run through the 
washing machine if you prefer. By any method, with 
any soap, La France delivers every time (not just 
sometimes) a perfect, snow-white washing in which 

clothes have not been injured by wash 
And for you—four- 


] ] j ] ! 
juyths of the hard work oF washing Is saved. 


Test La France Free 


Your grocer either has La France in 
both tablet and powder or will get it 
for you. Write us direct, sending us 
your grocer’s name, and we will send 
you free enough La France for next 
week’s washing. 


POWDERED 
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To Save You Tevo Dollars or More 


In Household € xpenses 


AVE you had the 





P rr ng ther 
concerting _— ( I le ol en 
ence of tinding ) baking t} 
I ibbe r hot vater botth > , 
ick t r¢ ner } t The n ay ( 
( ( ed I ed 1n 
el r \ | ( 
( ip Oo I I f } 
( i! li \ ] 
Phi bi pies are desired pop 
prevented by rKil the el] l » Lhe 
p the hot t< } Oo! _ 
? ~ r “ \ v 
er or even laundry stat eS fulof jam withatop 
between the folds of cap and ae ve . 7 ping of meringue is 
gloves. If rubber things must be \ tt * [— delicious. When one 
tored for some time place them if pos- \ < | is cooking for two 
sible in a cool and rather damp plac« —_ or a very few more 


these little pies make 


PIECE of linoleum, 


either inlaid or it possible to use 








up bits of left-over jams 


printed, makes an excellent covering for and jellies, preserves, fresh fruits, or even 
the top of a kitchen table. t is good-looking, such things as custards or chocolate pud- 
inexpensive, durable and easily kept clean. dings, and the emergency guest is always 
It should be cut just to fit the top of the nicely prov ided for in the way ol denen, , 
table, secured in place with wate rproof Ch 
nent, and the edges finished with a bra yb: BE thrifty one must not throw a 
binding which will protect bot] the linoleun the small potatoes that accumulate 
nd the houseworker’s clothing the bins, to be sensible one mus 
spend a grea leal of time ir preparing the 
\ TJASHING a sweater and having it fit for the tabl 
just as well after the process as befor Did you ever try washing a handfu 
is not a difficult task if one will carefully lake them at a time ising small, stiff brus 
he measure of all its dimensions before put then boiling them in their jackets in thi 
ng the garment into the tub. Whenithas old Irish way and slip ping off the sk 
wen thoroughly cleaned and rinsed, accord vhile they are still 1 enough to pee 
‘ to the usual rules for washing woolet it easily This can be done he irs In ad ( 
ld be gently eezed dt l ) the ti ne ( be « ‘ 
ed ble Phe l ( I \ ( 
l ret lat 


LARGE wooden candy bucket t and drain them on brown papet 





medlul | YOU 
( I ( t 
ext can be p | 
¢ pal ( ( ( ] v 
p yr 1Cé¢ rr nN \\ ( é pit n l 
tl reez A hole | I ( l ‘ i et 
it lourl ( elow t it p K¢ r i I ( | ( 
erve < ( ( ( | ( t r 
l ing ( é n 1 cre ( ( l ie 
( my 
py] 
‘ 
THEN 
_ \ 
( 
a 
\ 
ted ( 
| 
g i time spent 
I \ be re | r ( 
rst 1 Ide {in| ind ( KN¢ ) PEN l p t 
ned at once. C orl ( re ea \ cron S St 
kept true and even, while not nearly ) ometimes caused by pressing the 
iny motions are required to attain the until it is entirely dry, sometimes by gr 
ime results. This rule applies also to the — or by wearing off the nap. am OREN) 
ning of everyday th napkins. We al ponging with ammonia water—a tablespoot 
ys iron our tablecloths this way; why not ful of ammonia to rt of tep te 
mall ) rer ] ¢hi nels , if f } 
naher piece re ed Ss Cond l OL ead DY 


O's rete ee ee may b 


he following metho 


First clean the glass carefully, and allow it M*? women hesitate to try making 
dry thoroughly. Next cover the back of a angel cake o1 sponge because, they sa 


e glass with mercury or quicksilver, at vhile it looks beautifully high and lig ‘ 
pply a sheet of unwrinkled tinf moot t come it of the oven, it | é 
g out all bubbles with a squeege { lo pre t e€ use i regulatio1 
When this is dry, cover the back with one or ngel-cake pan is advised, or, failing that 
more coats of liquid shellac, varni nh or paint attach three or tou! spring clothe pins the 
to protect the silver. rim of your ordina y tube cake pan, invert 
the ake nd allow it to cool while proppt 
Wiorgities omic pie for dinnerit ip by the pir The weight of the cake 
rig) lea to mix up anextt pended from the pan holds it it 
rr it ] I »>Laln ¢ le ng ( nt inti tl ake has dmed enou 
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Making Perfect Tea by Sight 


better 
glance 
serving, and 
sparkles so 


fee Pots make 


howl 1g ata 


HE new Pyrex Transparent 

tea with the usual methods by 
when the tea is just the right stint for 
the tea actually tastes better because it 
appetizingly through crystal clean Pyrex. 


PYREX 


The Smartest Thing in 


TEA POTS 


are not only beautiful on any table but most practical for 
; a | | ‘ | i * ] 
evel meal S¢ Phe hi esi break then 
lhe deep 1 reve S the ropping of when 
ne tea 1S pouret | r ver craze nol 


tarnish, and still look new \ ded down to the 
grandchildren 


Made of the same wonderful transparent material used 
sparent Ovenware. 


Pyrex Tea Pots are { ful designs in all the useful 
sizes. Use as you wi ( etter te 
Good dealers everywhere s Pyrex. Our illustrated folder 


‘The Smartest 7 ng in Tea Pots,” rom your 
regular Pyrex dealer on request—or by mail from us. 


Pyrex Sales Division, CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 


Or Patent f Oven G \ 
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(colette Cooks in a Casserole 
By Martie JACQUES 
HEN will you eat , ‘eontlan ttcaseiilly. Gas 
learn to peal * 4 Ss nish with nippets of tried 
your own lan bread before serving 
guage?”’ asks Colette im Chis i$ ever so nice, and 
patiently. ‘*This is a it looks pretty, too, par 
casserole. That isanearth ticularly if you stir a litth 
pot chopped pat ley into the 
“This” is a big, shining | aUuce so that the wee 
brass sau epan, vhich she green bits may contrast 
waves under my nose; ra vell with the red of the 
vhile “that” is what foll carrot Tr} vuce, like 
in America and Eng] aii t weal I I ane 
call ac erole a bro toe 2 ¢t re pd ne ( 
earthenware pot Vitha hic *: ti coating cold joints of bire 
and a small handle at each It sets more into a jelly 
side, the sort of thing than ordinary sauces do 
that is made expressly for slow-oven stewing. — because of the juices which have run into it 
‘*Never mind the name,” say I. “Itisthe during the cooking of the chicken. 
little brown pot that I want to know about. 
Those folks in America call it a casserole i CHICKEN AND CABBAGE is a dish well 
“Because they know no better!” from worth a trial. 
Colette. It needs a rather big pot. If you have 
and I have been asked to tell them not one that is large enough to take the fowl 
some nice new French things that they can whole you can always cut it into joints; 
make in it. Come, Colette! You know all though, as you know, it is not quite so nice 
sorts of good dishes that can be done in when cooked in this way, because the juices 
pots, don’t you?” escape, leaving the meat rather tasteless. 
“To be sure.” Line the bottom of the pot with slices of 
Pot cooking is a kind with which it is al-. fat bacon, and put in a couple of chopped 
most impossible to make failures, because onions and a small bunch of mixed herbs. 
the things have no chance to burn. And it Put in the chicken, stand the pot on top of 
is economical, too, for on baking days and _ the stove on a brisk heat, and cook rather 
cake-making days, and so on, your dinner fast till the bird is nicely browned on all 
can just sit in a little corner of the oven and © sides. Trim and wash a small cabbage, boil 
R d ll h P 1 T: ~f cook itself without needing any special fuel it in salt and water till it is half done. Then 
ead all the rice Ags « or special attention. drain it well, wipe it on a clean cloth and 

Wh pre C Wi G S h R ] If you want to leave something in one of chop it roughly. Put a fresh layer of bacon 

ere an ou et uc ca the pots till it is cold, remove the lid, so that at the bottom of the pot, lay the cabbage on 

Blanket Value as in a Nashua? the steam can escape. If 7 forge t to do it, stand the chicken = the cabbage 

this the steam will gathe ron the lid and Add pepper, s lt and a pint of good stocl 
fall back into the food, making it all watery Bring the whole thing up to the boil, and 

—they’re warm, without being SO heavy that | When once the food is cold, it may be co then stand the pot in the oven for one and a 
the be ry 1S burdened while sleeping. | ered and left in the pot as long as you like. half to two hours, according to the age and 

ize of the bird. 

—they’re durable; the fibres are laid crosswise | Fowt EN CASSEROLE is one of the best Put the chicken in the middle r large 
and thickly, making a strongly woven blanket } ways I know for cooking a rather tough dish and make a border cabbage round 
that stands up in the face of heavy wear and | chicken. It comes out just as tender as a it. Boil up the gravy, after carefully skim 
; pullet. Clean and truss the fowl, put it into ming off the fat, and pour it over all 
repeated cleanings. | the pot with two tablespoontfuls of butter. 

—they’re beautiful; new designs in blue. pink, | Stand the pot on a brisk heat on the stove, CABBAGE AND CHICKEN A LA SAI E is 

. . ; . and fry the fowl in the butter, turning it so done in very much the same way, except 
grey and buff that conform perfectly to your that all sides may be done. When it is that you fry your chicken first in a littl 
room's decorative motif. nicely colored, add half a pint of gravy or butter, and then make at the bottom of the 

vate wi alt and pepper to taste, and if ot a good bed o 1usage meat, on which the 

—they’re the right size; they tuck in generously se Aga | PEP I hs cli ey phony sapdb 


and come well up around the neck. 


And in addition, their price is LOW. You can now 
buy three pairs for what you would ordinarily pay 


1s oe for two 
Blanket to tuck dolly 
delight any little girl 


7 j > 
veuwseva titendl’s. A tea See the new Nashua Blankets 
a Blanket —pink or at any local store today 
10x20 Im he ., ill be , : 
yy 25 cents (coin or 


sent fi 


postal money order). Be sure 

tion the color wanted 
l, £6... 

pink or blue. 


to men 






Amory, 

Browne 

& Co., 
De pt. 2 


I enclo 
Please set 
inket 

{ 





Box 5094, 
Boston ‘ 


-“W Blankets 


Special Values from $4.50 to $7.00 


| 
Amory. Browne g Co. | 
Dept. 201, Box 5094, Boston, Mass. | 


The 
always 
this ticket 


Nashua 


REG 


genuine 
have 


U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 








Warmth without Wei ght 


a 
SS Ek CS eS ES ES ES Se 
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possible 


a dozen or so mu hrooms., peeled 


and blanched. Cover the pot and cook in 
the oven for one to one and a half hours, 
according to the size and age of the bird. 
You should baste it oftet ith the gravy 
lake out the fowl and keep it rm { 
er the pot tand it n tne 
the v1 » boil fast ti t h m 4 
thickened. Tl 
erve at once. 
When the gra is cold it turns to jelly 
\ very good plan is to keep a little of it wart 
during the meal Then, afterwards, « 
the remains of the fowl into neat joints and 


lay them flat on plates, pouring the gravy 
over them. It will set into a rich, brown 
aspic, completely coating the bird and mak 
ing it very much nicer than cold chicken 
generally is. 


FowL EN Mireporx. Draw, wash and 
truss your fowl. Take a large carrot, a large 


onion and two ounces of bacon. Peel the 
vegetables, cut all into dice and arrange 
them at the bottom of the casserole. Put in 
the chicken spread two tabl poonful ol 
butter over the breast, and sprinkle well 


with salt and pepper. Pour half a pint of 
water or stock into the casserole 
bring to the boil, and then put it into th 
oven and simmer gently till the bird is so 
tender that the skin can easily be pulled 
ou about one and a half to two hours. Reé 
move the bird from the pot, skin it carefully 
without breaking it and put it on a hot dish. 
Strain the liquid and beat the vegetables 
through a strainer into a small saucepan 
and bring the strained mixture to the boil. 
Smooth a teaspoonful of good cornstarch in 


cover, 


milk or cream, stir it in, and stir till the 
Sauce thik ken Add more peppt r and salt 
if necessary. Pour the sauce over the fowl, 





cabbage can rest I 


you want it to be very 


delicious indeed in onion in the butter 
first of all, and | eit in the pot, so that it 
mav sease the ‘ eat 
Not an o1 ( 
Colette \ t 
B ( 
tte I px | ( 
yn 
STUFFED PIGEO ( LE o1 n 
bi ad 4 in be 1O I ne ime \ 
quall, partridge ra those little fresh 


\ a trifle in their names 
and species according to the countries in 
which they are found. 

Clean the birds carefully. Put into a 
small pan a quarter of a pint of milk, two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of white crumbs, a 
little grated nutmeg, pepper, salt and 
chopped parsley. Bring the whole thing to 
the boil and simmer for ten minutes. Then 
draw the pan off the fire and beat in the 
volks of two e¢ Return the pan till the 
mixture thickens. Now add a quarter of a 
meat, or lean bacon or 
ham minced very finely, with a spoonful of 
tomato or mushroom sauce, according to the 
nature are stulling. 

This makes enough to fill two pigeons or 
three smaller birds. Stuff them, wrap each 
compl tely in thin slices of bacon, put them 
into your casserole pot with a quarter of a 
pint of good brown gravy, and cook in the 
oven. Pigeons take about three-quarters of 
Smaller birds may take anywhere 
from twenty minutes to three-quarters of an 
hour 


vater birds which vary 


pound ot sausage 


of the birds you 


an hour 


the 
may cling to them. 


Remove from 


bacon that 
slice of white 


birds any 
Cut a nice 
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yelly 


s do 


to it 


well 


have 
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ints; 
nice 
juices 
es of 
ypped 
1 rbs 
op ol 
ather 
n all 
. boil 
The n 

and 
bacon 


round 


KIM 


names 
tries in 


into a 
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imbs, a 
It and 
hing to 
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in the 
till the 

ter ol a 
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rter ola 
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bread without crusts for each bird. Strain 
the sauce onto the bread, so that the slices 
are well soaked. Then stand the birds on 
them and serve. 

Bread sauce is not 
be added if liked. 


necessary, but it may 


BACON EN CASSEROLE is perfectly de 
| ; 
ious. With 


ikes the 


potatoes nd vegetable it 


nicest little lunch that anyon 


ould wish fo1 You can cook a plec ot han 
the im i\ But har are > cK 
ere that Colette hardly ever reat me ) 
She thinks that bacon 
nough 
Skin a nice piece of corner of | M 
together half a tea poontul ( n 
teaspoonful of red pepper, half a te 
poonful of ground ginger nd two table 
poonfuls of moist r. Rul 


| er ol prunes, that hi e beel K¢ 
cold water overnight. Stand the 
m them, baste it with a couple of table 
poonfuls of melted lard, put the lid on the 
wot and cook in a allowing 
twenty-five minutes for each pound that the 
meat weighs. 

When it is done take out the bacon, r 
move the prunes, and drain away the fat. 
Squeeze the prunes to get all the fat out of 
them. It is very valuable, as it 

ciously flavored. Colette eats part of it on 
bread, considering it quite a delicacy. The 
rest she uses for frying potatoes, which ar 

tilly some of the nices 


bacon 


slow 


oven, 


is so de 


vegetables you can 


wagine when they are done in the bacon 
Wi-prune tat. 


thrown away; 


Che prunes themsel ve must 
they are no more good. 
Put half a pint of brown sauce or good 
ravy into the pot. Return thi 
nmer for twenty minutes 
| pour the gravy over it 
Whatever is left 


tastes delicious i 
ed thin and served 


ea shoulder of muttor one t IST I 
| not too fat is best. M 

1 of crumbs soak in milk; cuptt 
the chopped roots of 

ue, a teaspoonl il of 

pped parsley; a tabl 

poonful of grated onion 

pepper, and the 
( Stull the meat wit! 

mixture, the it int 


hape. Put a few litth 


p ol dripping Into the 
tom ot your ¢ erol 
he meat | ry it ol 
the tove, turnin 
it} become nice 
on 1 Side Put i 
( 
, irnip 1 
\ 
p bast 
re Cl 
’ { 
L px t l 
dan extr CC 
luck. Take out 
meat and keep it hot 


train the vegetables out of 
, and arrange them 
garnish round the dish 
kim the sauce carefully, 
| a drop of browning if 
essary, bring it up to the 


il, and strain it over the 


C Sauce 


f 


hich is rather inclined to be too f 


Then dish i 





Che skimming must be done very thoroughly. 


ep the skimmings to use for other cookin; 


SprceED LEG oF LAMB is the very nicest o 

| meat dishes. I won't eat it hot, becau 
ite to waste it like that But Colett 

ire me that, when hot, it 1 quite 
icy also. 

Bone a small leg of lamb. Lay it out fl 

th the flesh upwards, and rub into it the 

lowing spice mixture: One tablespoonful 
It, three table poonfuls ol motst 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, lfa 


mnful of ground ginger, one tabl 


fresh chopped mint 


] 


Roll up the meat and store it in the cellar 
till next day. Then rub it again three times 
Roll it, tie it with string, put it in the casse 
role with stock or water enough just to cover 
it, a couple of ( hopped onions, and either \ 
little mushroom sauce or a dozen peeled but 


ton mushrooms. Simmer slowly, allowing 
twenty minutes for each pound that the meat 
veignhs Remove string, let the meat get 
old, and then glaze it. Serve it witl alad 
| re going to serve it hot, strain off 
lit ( ( li mp « bre 
ttl ickenir Viet ret 
Bu I pl 
K 1 ( oOo! | } 
epted Fre W! t butche 
| t ] l ‘ 1 hy 1 
pepper dfrvy | t i n open 1 


pal In your earth pot, fry a cChoppt 1 ono! 
till it is a good golden brown. Add 
couple of parboiled potatoes cut into thin 


slices; four tablespoonfuls of bacon cut 
into small dice and lightly fried; and 

tablespoonful or a littke more—of mixed 
pic kles chopped finely. Stir all this tasty 


mixture together at the bottom of the pot, 
lay the meat on it, pour in half a small 
teacupful of good brown gravy, 
pot and simmer gently for a 

in the pot. “some taste 
I didn’t to “burst into 


cover the 
half hour. 
serve what?” 


mean poetry, 


I assure you! But during and after the 

r we fed lots of nderi English « 
cers, nic¢ long i¢ rec] s] ney bo ho 
everything the Ss and v s higne 
word ol praise was “some taste vhat 
\nd it has become a sort of saying betwee! 
Colette and myself 


Ton ul < utte the 
eT t ( {Tf eve 
} 1 
i { it 
‘ { { ‘e 
eapil DD 
' Dpe}r ] j 
} ?} 
1 
( opp pal ( 
tock Po ter « 
aT l t ( 
\c t 1) the p 
| 
1) ( 
- 
( 
pe 


ae] them neat Li 


hit f ‘ ; 
nN Dit « } oO ¢ 


SS role, 


1 down al 


head up and head 
ternately, so that you may 
fit In as many as possible. 
Pour in just enough water to 
bathe add a table 


spoonful of white vinegar 


them, 


’ } 
and a generous allowance of 


brown sugar—a tablespoon 
ful for each pear is not too 
mucl Sometime Colett 
intoa pear here and there; some 


he puts ina piece of cinnamon instead 


Cover the pot. Stand it in the oven all 
day long ind pe rhap all night, too, for 
il nust not come out till the peal are 
verfectl ft nght dowr to ther eal a 
You ind that they turt deep red and 


urrounds them is a 

Let them get cold, and then 
cla di h with whippe lcream. 
Pretty much any fruit can be cooked in a 


vhicl 


« iutiful col a 





serve the min 


sserok 


hKirdelv Curtain Rods 


The Perfect Fixtures 
for Window Drapings 



































7 ta. : The three windows pi 

4 tured illustrate typical 
effects secured with 
single, double and triple 
Kirsch Curtain Rods. At 
aoe 


om of page areshown 





single, double and triple 


brackets, with matt 
tion of rod 


Flat in shape—no sag 
Velvetone finish — No rust or tarnish 


Kirsch Curtain Rods are easy to work 
with and show off your curtains and 
drapes to best advantage. The patented 
Kirsch brackets are strong, simple, easy 
to install and thoroughly practical. Rods 
go on or off brackets with ease and safety, 
yet can’t come down accidentally. 


FREE BOOK 


of Helpful Ideas for 
Window Draping 





Kirsch Curtain Rods come in lasting Velvetone 
brass or Velvetone white finish single, doubl 
or triple—extension style or cut to fit—for at 
kind of windows 
Sold by Better Dealers Everywher« it prac sacl 
y on ~ ™" _—— men to use Il VInNdOow 
KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY planning. Windows for 
113 Prospect Ave. : Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. every room | ictured and 
“howit’sdone” explained 
KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY OF CANADA, LTI mailed free on Tequest., 
4 Te seh St., W k, ¢ 
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Single — Double —Triple — for any effects 
‘ eackoo anal d of double + Bracket > 








racke ind | 





The patented K » bracket i Bracket 1 End of de le d 1 of trig 

ple 1 strong Rod easily for rtain and valan« for t for curtains, side dray 
attached or removed by tilting tain and side drapes r for | valance his rod u in w 
Can't come off accidentally drapes and valance low at center of grour 


| Remember to ask for Kiidseh 
| The Original Flat Curtain Rod 
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Ma 


“*T’se in town, Honey!" 


AUNT JEMIMA Says: 






Dey aint nothin’ 
folks like bettah 
dan a greeable 
s'prise-an heahs 
three of em 


It’s easy to get the Aunt 
Jemima habit—Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour—water (or 
milk) mixed in—hot griddle 
breakfast. But do you know 
that with just a bit of extra 
“fixing” you can make pan- 
cakes equally popular for din- 
ner and supper at your house? 

Try these Aunt Jemima 
‘s’prises”” when you want a 
special treat for the family or 
for guests. For supper to- 
night serve, say, these Apple 
Pancakes. They’re quite the 
“rage” in the fine hotels and 
restaurants. 


S’prise No. 1 
Apple Pancakes. Mix two cups Aunt 


Jemima Pancake Flour with 2 cups 
milk or water. Bake large pancakes 
on a hot griddle, spread with butter 
and apple sauce, then roll 
immediately. 


and serve 


S’prise No. 2 


Fruit Pancakes. So good you'll have 
to answer why 
them before. So easy all 
say is “ Didn’t think of it.”’ 

Add chopped dates to Aunt Jemi 
ma pancake batter and cook on a 
hot griddle. apricots may 
be used in place of the dates. 


had 
you can 


you ve never 


Prune § or 


S’prise No. 3 


Pancakes with sausage—a la Reine. 


Roll well-seasoned sau 

a floured board unt l | 
crust. Cut into roun ight 
larger than pancakes and fry 
little bacon drippings until nicel 
browned. Put a slice of sausage be 
tween two freshly baked Aunt Jem 
ma Pancakes and serve hot with 


Sausage gravy made by pouring on 
half cupful thin cream in pan in 
which cooked and 
stirring until cream and meat gravy 
are well blended. 


Sausage was 


’Phone your grocer now for 
a package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour. Have a 


‘s’prise é for the fi ks te night. 


‘ 


7 are 
Se — 
i ~ & 


, 
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T WAS once my good fortune 

to be allowed to invade the 

kitchens of some renowned 
hotels not only in our own coun 
try but in England and France, 
and to watch the chefs at work. I 
learned the secrets of transforming 
a plain, substantial beefsteak intoa 
smart Chateaubriand, a la Brillat 
Savarin or Du Barry, and how to 
make an ordinary Irish potato or 
a dish of spina h into an ethereal 
bit of deliciousness, what season 
ings and sauces to provide for the 
luscious entrées, and how to evolve 
from a bit of cake, a spoonful ol 

pped cream and a cl 
two a piece ol expensive, 
lrench pastry. 

It was a notable fact that the 
dishes on each side of the water, 
in the best places, were not unlike. 

No one would have thought of 
changing the ingredients or the 

manner of making Sauce Robert 

or Sauce Colbert or some other 

dish which had been invented years before 
by some famous one whose name is still held 
in high esteem by his followers. 

In one other thing did these interesting 
chefs resemble one another, and that was in 
their infinite capacity for taking pains. If 
something was to be chopped it was always 
well chopped; if it was to be pounded or 
beaten, then it was thoroughly pounded or 
beaten; and while temperament did figure 
largely in the affairs of great kitchens, exact- 
ness in essentials was always a fixed and un- 
alterable rule. 

With the exception of some elaborate and 
ornate dishes intended for banquets or wed- 
dings, most of the creations prepared in the 
kitchen of the exclusive hotel may be achieved 
successfully by any housewife who is willing 
to spend an adequate amount of time and 
thought in their preparation. Naturally the 
manner of serving has much to do with the 
temptingness of these dishes; charming gar- 
nishes, seductive sauces, the little extra 
touches that appear like magic, ready for 
any dish that may be called for, transform 
a plain meat or vegetable into some mys 
terious, expensive thing with a high-sounding 
name, that is served from a silver dish with 
a flourish by a deferential waiter. 

The hors d’ceuvres especially interested 
me. They were of so many kinds and all so 
enticing, but in reality so simple that they 
might be quite easily prepared in the home 
kitchen. On the menu these appetizing little 
nothings may appear as Eggs Bernhardt, 
Canape Ritz-Carlton or Merry Widow Cock 


tail 


erry ofr 


alluring 


kGGs BERNHARDT art poached egg that 
have been cut int neat shape Ls 
loped biscuit cutter and served cold on crisp, 
thin pieces of toast spread with anchovy o1 
sardine paste, and covered with some it 
lightful sauce; and as a finishing touch gar 
nished with a pin h of powde red par ley 


Ritz-CARLTON is made by mixing 
pate de foies gras, or very line ly ( hopped or 
pounded calves’ liver that has been boiled 
and highly seasoned, to a paste with enough 
stiff mayonnaise to moisten it well; then it 
is spread on very thin toast and sprinkled 
thickly with the yolks of hard-boiled eggs 
forced through a sieve. 


CANAPE 


Sometimes the egg 
garnish is merely sprinkled about the edge of 
the canapé, forming a sort of wreath, then a 
fleck of scarlet pimento is placed in the center. 


MERRY Wipow CocktTariL may be made 
of flaked shrimps mixed with the points of 
canned asparagus or with diced cucumbers 
and French dressing to which a tablespoon 
ful of chili sauce has been added. Needless to 
say all hors d’ceuvres are served very cold. 


The long list of soups on the menu card of 
an exclusive restaurant might well amaze one 
who is not initiated, but usually only two or 
three soup kettles steam on the ranges in the 
kitchens, and their conténts augmented with 
various embellishments provide the great 
variety. Consommé is the base of a hundred 


delicious, stimulating dinner soups. Any 


good cookbook will provide recipes for the 





Why Not be Your 


Ozen @©hef 
By Caronine B. KING 


making of the consommé, or one may use the 
canned variety, transforming the base into 
Consommé Printanier, Potage Creole or 
Purée Paysanne, at one’s pleasure. 


CONSOMME PRINTANIER, whose every- 
day name is spring soup, is made by adding 
peas, asparagus points, tiny green Lima beans 
and little flowerets of cauliflower or other 
summer vegetables, all previously cooked till 
tender in boiling salted water, to the con- 
sommé foundation. 


POTAGE CREOLE is the same consommé to 
which tomatoes—four small ones to a quart 
a green pepper, one small ( hopped onion and 
rice are added. The tomatoes are peeled, the 
seeds removed and the flesh cut in dice; the 
pepper is shredded and sautéd in a little but 
ter with the onion, until the latter is a golden 
brown, and the rice, a tablesp« onful, is boiled 
in salted water, then rinsed so that it will not 
cloud the soup; then all are simmered in the 
consommé for from ten to fifteen minutes. 


PUREE PAYSANNE is the consommé made 
slightly thick with the pulp of one turnip, one 
potato, one Carrot, one onion and one tomato, 
all cooked in three pints of the soup well 
seasoned and pressed through a sieve. 


For BREAST OF CHICKEN, OR CAPON TyYRO- 
LIENNE, cut the breasts from young, tender 
fowls, remove the skin and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Then dip them in cream 


or in beaten egg, and immerse in flour. 
Sauté in butter very gently in order that the 
meat will be well done without becoming too 
brown. Meantime for each pair of brea 

fry a small finely chopped onion, a green 
pepper Ire d from seeds and cut in fine trip 
and the ftlesny p rt of two tomatoc take 
are to exclude all seeds in butter; then 


pour in a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, 
one of plain vinegar and a tablespoonful of 
hot water. Cook gently for a few moments, 
then add a teaspoonful of butter blended 
with one of flour, and season to taste , adding 
a few drops of Worcestershire sauce. Pour 
the sauce about the chicken breasts on a hot 
platter, and garnish with lemon slices cut 
very thin and dipped in powdered parsley. 


DEVILED CHICKEN LEGS AND WINGs af 
ford a way of using most of the remaining 
chicken; the back, neck and tips of the wings 
might be utilized in making a consommé or 
broth. For the deviled legs and wings, lay 
the sections in French dressing for an hour, 
then spread them thinly with mustard mixed 
with Worcestershire sauce and lemon juice in 
equal parts. Roll them in fine bread crumbs 
and broil or sauté them till well done. Serve 
with olive sauce, which is made by chopping 
Spanish olives fine and adding them, with a 
teaspoonful of tarragon or cider vinegar, to a 
brown sauce. Three or four olives to a pint 
of the sauce will be sufficient. 


FILLET MIGNON is a dish which any house 
wife may attempt without fear. It consists 
of very small, very tender steaks prepared 
in some delicious manner. If you order the 
steaks from your butcher ask him to bind 


them about with strips of thinly 
sliced bacon, fastened with small 
skewers or toothpic ks. 


I learned to make mayonnaise 

dressing ina French kitchen. The 

- yolks of three cold eggs were placed 
ina dee p bowl with a liberal pin h 

of salt, a dash of cayenne, a pinch 


of mustard and a sprinkle only 
of Worcestershire sauce. Then the 
contents of the bowl! were stirred 


and blended well, until thoroughly 
mixed, and a pint of olive oil was 
very gradually added, with an oc- 
casional dash of vinegar or lemon 

LICE When the dressing was suf 
ficiently tart and thick a table 
spoonful of boiling water was 
stirred quickly in. This finishing 
touch has the effect of keeping the 
dressing stiff and smooth for a 
long time; by using three egg 
yolks instead of one its liability to 
curdle is almost negligible. 


Sprnacu A La Creme in most large hotels 
is prepared by cooking the spinach—half a 
peck will be sufficient for the ordinary fam- 
ily—in very little salted water till tender; 
then it is drained and pounded through a 
sieve so that the pulp is like a fine purée 
Next two tablespoonfuls of butter and half 
a cupful of cream are stirred into the pulp 
and it is cooked over hot water for five 
minutes. Then it is seasoned with pepper 
salt, paprika and a tiny dash of mace or 
nutmeg. 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS as they are pre- 
pared in a New York hotel are far removed 
from the stuffed peppers which we house 
wives serve. They are usually prepared as a 
garnish for a planked steak, but I like them 
so well that I serve them as a vegetable by 
themselves. Dip the peppers into boiling 
lard for a few moments; then the skins may 
be removed from them without difficulty 
Peel and cut a piece from the top of each 
pepper and remove seeds and membranes. 
Sauté fresh mushrooms in butter, half a 
pound to eight peppers, after first cutting 
them in quarters, and add a cupful of soft 
bread crumbs and half an onion finely 
( hopped Season the filling nic ely and place 
in the peppers, top each with a bit of butter, 
and bake in a moderate oven from ten to 
fifteen minutes. Bearnaise sauce makes a 
most delightful accompaniment to this dish. 


POTATOES POLONAISE are most delicious 
served with roast beef or steak. Make them 


by slicing as thin as possible peeled raw 
potatoes; sprinkle the lices witl pepper and 
salt, and melt a generous tablespoonful of 
butter in a baking dish. Arrange the potato 
slices in it in layers, pouring melted butter 
between them and, when the dish is full, pour 
more melted butter over the contents Cover 
the dish and bake in a moderate oven until 


tender; then turn them out 
on a platter, taking care that they keep the 
nice form of the baking dish, and sprinkle 
with finely chopped parsley 


the potatoes are 


PoTATOES CHARLOTTE are more decorative 
and not difficult to make. Boil and mash 
the potatoes until not a lump remains; then 
add hot milk, salt, pepper and butter to 
taste, with just a dash of nutmeg, and beat 
in one well-whipped egg. Place the mixture 
in a pastry bag with a large star tube, and 
press round and round in the form of roses 
on a well-greased pan. Brush lightly with 
beaten and bake to a golden brown 
Take the roses from the pan with a spatula 
or pancake turner, and use for decorating 
( hops or steaks. 


evg 


Dessert in a large hotel or restaurant nat 
urally takes the form of some frozen sweet at 
almost every dinner or luncheon; mousses, 
bisques, meringues and similar dainties, with 
fruit in some delectable concoction, are the 
most popular selections with many persons 
French pastry, too, is a constant favorite. 

The latter might seem at first glance too 
complicated to be undertaken at home, but 


(Continued on Page 739) 
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Why Not be Your Oxn Chef 


(Continued fre 


when one has examined the various speci 
mens on the tray presented for inspection 
one discovers that almost all the fanciful 
things displayed are but slices or square 
or disks of cake, built up with conserves or 
l ipped cream and sometime topped 

ings of various colors or flav 

ished with ‘‘ ceris« or 

ngs ol the icing or whipped crear 

t fanchonettes, Napoleon tiny 

and the 
riety and sumptuousnes to the Ir 
tray. Use any rather rich « a 
recipe that you preter tor t 


vered cream pulls 


rm i ou preier, using l 

re to be found in most of the ) 
or house-furnishing shops for the purpose. 

Spread some of these little cakes with rasp 
berry jam or apricot marmalade or some 
equally nice sweet, others with a lemon 
honey, made by cooking together till thick 
one well-beaten egg, one cupful of sugar, one 
generous tablespoonful of butter and the 
grated juice and rind of a large lemon; and 
coat others with a thick Mox ha, chocolate or 
maple icing. Next put the cakes together in 
sandwich fashion, and dip some of them in 
hocolate icing, others in white icing, and 
others in the white icing that has been col 
red faintly pink, green, mauve or yellow 
See that the little cakes are compl te ly ( 
ered, then ornament them with pipings of the 
ing, with fruits, nuts, tiny candies, candied 
violets, and so on, taking for your models 
some of the fanciful little creations you 
have seen in the restaurants \ white-ic 


m Pages 


piece of French pastry dipped lightly on all 
but the top in finely chopped pista 
corated on the top with bit 


Y ol Deauly 


congealing point, then pour over the fruit i1 
the shells. This will produce that delect able 
glaze which is so enticing on some of the be st 
F rench pastry. 

Make the little éclairs by the recip lor 
cream puffs which will be found in any cook 
ery book, and make also the tiny cream puffs 
from the same mixture. Fill these, when 
cold, with sweetened and flavored whipped 
cream, then dip them into chocolate or mapk 
or vanilla icing so that they are well covered 
on all sides. Napoleons are bars of flaky oO! 
puff pastry put together in layers of three o1 
four tiers, with apricot or strawberry jan 
and ice d ov a or white con 
fectioner’s icing. This is sin iply made; the 
fine XX XX confectioner’s sugar is mixed to 
a paste W ith water or fruit pare e, and flavored 
to taste; then it is spread over the cakes 
Sprinkle the Napoleons with chopped nuts o1 


with finely choppe d citror 


opcorn and T umpkin Pics 


iblespoonfuls of melted butter 
the whites of the eggs beater 
th — lightly until the 
ngy, 1 pour into a pastry 
tin and bake in a s ‘ 

hould be two inches thick 
i deep golden ye llow with 
luffy surface. 

My favorite pumpkin pie is made it 
ay Cover the outside of a deep ple 
greased u 

ll in 


ich has been well 
pastry; prick it we 


stering 





‘ thickened Por 
bake a light brown If fo 
ccasions, top the pie with 
ith whipped cream befor 


PUMPKIN PUDDING is almost as good as 
pumpkin pie, and is thought by some pet 
ons to be more wholesome because of the 
ibsence of crust. Beat the yolks ot two eggs 
to a light froth, add a cupful of granulated 

igar and two cupfuls of si 1 

well, then pour in three « 
spices, with salt to taste Grease a ba 

‘ dish and pour in the custard, bake in a 
ery moderate oven till firm, then top wit] 
t meringue made of the whites of the eggs 
nd four tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 
flavor with lemon and brown lightly Thi 

idding is espec ially good when baked in 
ramekins and served individually. It may | 

nriched with one-quarter cupful of chopped 

Kt kory nut meats. 

PUMPKIN Fritters. To two cupfuls of 
mashed pumpkin add a cupful of milk, two 

ll-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt and 

0 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Sift a teaspoon 


of baking powder into half a cuptul ol 


Mix \ 
til firm 


PRESERVED GINGER PUMPKIN PIE is mi 
by the same formula, substituting presery 
ginger with its sirup for the orange m 
malade 


\ I poul 
pun pain slowlh n an 1ameled-ware sauce 
pan w ith two ti ablespoontuls of butter and a 
little allspice and salt; pe through a 
colander and a a cupful of bread soaked 
in milk or cream and crumbled int 
powdered cinnamon, and chopped almon 
to taste and three yolks ol eggs Mix thor 
oughly and pal into a well-buttered pudding 
dish, lined with thin slices of buttered bread 
and cook in the center of the oven so that it 
will be thoroughly browned and well baked 
Serve hot with crean The si ess of the 
pudding depends largely on the evenne 

the baking 
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Zi Get Your 
W Kitchen Ready 
for Winter 


This is the time to check up your 


kitchen ee replace the worn- 
out utensils and add those that save time 
and lighten the heavier demands of win- 
ter cookery. 

In kitchen outfitting, housewives have 


earned that 


LISIK 


“6 Bet }- Qual ty hare 


means greater economy fe more satis- 


factory service. 

You'll find the Lisk ‘“‘Better Quality”’ 
trade mark on a great variety of shapes 
and sizes in Enameled Ware, Heavily 
Coated Tinware, Ni kel-Plated (¢ Opper 
Pots and Kettles, Japanned and Galva- 
nized Ware I 
proved utensils that 


1 


and rea tcnel 

l hel isk Self Lasting Roaste! Isanevery 
day in the week triend that does the hard 
work of basting for you and makes the 
finest roast or fowl more tender and ap- 
petizing. It also furnishes the best and 


most economical method of making 


savory pot roasts, Inexpensive meat dishes 
and baking or steaming tish, vegetables 


and puddings. 


Six sizes, for roasts from five to twenty-six 
Beautitully 
Imperial Gray. Cleans like China 


pounds. enameled 


Blue ot 


\lso made in Blue Steel and Aluminum. Two 


Turquoise 


million in use. 


AS, Ri k 


= Ru }] 


og Ltd. 


Lisk Manufacturing 


( 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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In the Family 
For Generations 
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HIS silverware has 

been in our family 
for many, many years. It 
has been handed down 
from generation to gen- 
eration —and it is still 
both beautiful and 
serviceable.” 


The bride of today — 
the grandmother of the 
future —will say the 
same thing about her 
Heirloom Plate. For 
Heirloom Plate is so true 
and fine—so royally 
made — that it is guaran- 
teed for a hundred years. 


SESS 


Heirloom Plate is distinc- 
tive silverware, both in 
design and finish. As a 
gift, or for your own 
table, there is nothing 
more appropriate than 
Heirloom Plate. Only at 
the better establishments. 





Literature and name of jeweler 


} nearest you upon request 


| Ww. A. Rocers, Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 

New York ( hicago 

San Francisco 
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What Our Schools Will be in 1932 


(Continued from Page JF) 


with their parents they roam for twelve 
hundred miles over the state every year, 
beginning their travels in March with the 
gathering of the asparagus crop and ending 
in Southern California in December. They 
pick the cherries, the apricots, the plums and 
peaches, the hops, the grapes, walnuts and 
oranges, and finish the migration in the cot- 
ton fields. 

Until this year there had been no provisien 
for the education of this swarm of thousands 
of children, who did not belong anywhere 
in partic ular. The schools in the sections 
through which they passed and in which 
they remained only a few days or weel 
were not equipped to receive the child w 
derers. So the state superintendent got an 
appropriation to experiment with a traveling 
teacher who would follow the crops and the 
children. It has suc- 
ceeded this year, and 
the outfit will prob- 
ably be increased to 
care for all the mi 
gratory children. 

Now, just one 
more illustration 
probably the most 
important of them 
all—out of Cali 
fornia: the individual 
instruction for every 
child. It is the system developed in the 
State Normal School in San Francisco by 
Frederic Burk, the president of that institu 
tion. Payson Smith, the state superin 
tendent of education in Massachusetts and 
one of the country’s best authorities, is one of 
those who approve the principle of individual 
instruction. It is, he says, a means of taking 
machinery out of the schools and putting 
education into them. 

But there are many teachers who know 
nothing about it, because their reading of 
official reports and technical school literature 
is too limited, and, outside ef San Francisco, 
the parents of the country do not know of 
the existence of such a thing. They s hould 
know of it and think about it. 


In H VIGUaLISM Nece sSary 


HERE are now twenty-five million school 
children in the United States. 
According to Burk and his fellow advo 
cates of individual instruction, these chil 
dren should be considered as twenty-five 
million separate and distinct individuals. 
No two of them are exactly alike No two 
of them have exactly the same 


degrec ol 
mental quickness or slowness. No two of 
them will be equally eager Or equally reiuc 
tant to learn at the ime moment No tw 
\ lL ] | c ctly t ai 4 p I ré 
ert to the | tv 
ventually absorb from books or oral i 
truction. And soon indetinitely. And from 
this the conclusion is that to try and educate 
the children by the old group or class system 


absurd and criminal, be Luse @very child 
should progress in education in accordance 
with his own individual capacity, and not be 
held back to wait for those who are slower to 
learn, nor pushed ahead too soon and be 
yond his depth to keep up with those who 
are naturally quicker than he, merely for the 
convenience of teachers and superintendent, 
for the profit of textbook publishers and for 
the peace of mind of public-education ad 
ministrators who dread a change. 

The device of advancing all the members 
of a school class through the various grad¢ 
at the same rate is denounced as the loc] 

step sur val of the day of serfdom and of 
the pe riod when nobody Cue stioned the wi 

dom of militarism or thought there could be 
anything better. It is associated with the 
ages when nobody criticized the efforts of 
the few to keep the many in subjection by a 
system of uniformity which strangled in 
dividualism. The school system of the re 
cent German Empire is cited as the most 
perfect modern illustration of the logical out- 
come of treating boys and girls as herds. 
The marching of a gang of prisoners in 
striped clothes as they go in lock step Irom 
their cells to their work is cited as an Amer 
ican equivalent of the class system in the 
public schools, and no doubt to anybody 








who has been to school there may be a trace 
of justification in the comparison. 

‘The system must be individual,” says 
Burk. ‘God made children different from 
one another, and any adequate plan of edu 
cation must be shaped to meet this fact 
But the system we have was put together in 
monarchial times. It is a replica of the 
military monarchy. As the monarch cen 
tered in himself all thinking, all initiative, 
all prospects of his serfs, so the school au 
thorities today center in themselves all 
initiative, all direction of students’ mental 


activities, all formulation of the goal of study 
As nothing wa uught from the serfs but 
unthinking obedience without knowledg« 

ultimate purpose, so in the school syster 


nothing is expected from the students except 
submissive obedience, the coming to mental 
attention at word of 
command and the 
marshaling of their 
faculties as directed. 
Personal motive and 
self-initiative in the 
school is suppressed. 
It is a strange an 
achronism that the 
mechanism for train 
ing men to be serfs 
should hay } been 
passed down un 
changed to become the schooling systen 
for American democracy in the twentieth 
century.” 

Ky ery be dy admits that children are differ 
ent. Perhaps everybody would admit that 
the ideal way to educate each child would 
be to give it the advantage of individual 
instruction plus the social life of the school, 


lu that were possible. But as yet most edu 
cators say it is impossible because of thi 
expense, It is on the cost that the argument 
comes. Burk produces figures concerning 


both the class system which prevails throug! 
the country as a whole and the individual 
system experiment in San Francisco as evi 
dence to show that the latter method costs n 
more and might be made far more economica 
than the class sy stem, if generally adopte 
and tried out for a term of years 

lor ex am] ye: One great factor of money 
waste in the class system is in the ‘re 
peaters”’ that is, pupils who cannot keep 
up with their class and who, because of low 
marks in one or more subjects, have to tak« 
in entire grade over again, covering not onl 
the subjects they have failed in but the sub 
jects in which they have passed. One o 
the Russell Sage Foundation investigatior 


showed that in twenty-nine American citic 
representing 206,495 pupils, the repetitic I 
1ci¢ ll told 1 ne eq lent 
OR OOO « | r i its t \ 
Crage al ! per pupil then p! 
| repr r te ‘ 
re 1Ol the tw l 


Eliminating [Vast 
NDIVIDUAL instruction, says Burl 


would eliminate all that waste because 
there would never be any repetition of grades 
The child would advance in each subject re 
gardless of the work of any other pupil, an 
his rate of progress in any one subject woul 
not be retarded or accelerated by his slow 
ness or quickness in any other subject. 

It is true that the work in San Francisc 
is being done in the State Normal School 
with children who are pupils of young wome! 
who are themselves under training for tl 
teaching profession, and so the conditions « 
administration are not the same as tn thi 
regular school. But there is evidence as t 
the merits of the system available from other 
sources. For example: the schools in Win 
netka, Illinois, recently tried the individual 
instruction method and at the end of the 
first year Carleton W. Washburne,  th¢ 
superintendent, reported that  fifty-sever 
children, or one-twentieth of the total en 
rollment, had been saved from being throw1 
back to repeat grades. This meant a saving 
of five thousand dollars in the public-schoo 
fund. Eighty-seven more children were save: 


Continued on Page Tf 
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{Patan MUSTARD 
: “4 UL DENS 


_harles Guiden Ne 


he ‘ —Y Se Year oor BAe 





, Where is the man who fails to do justice to a dinner like this? 
Y | | 

\ 0 S lender, savory beef roasted to perfection in a deep iron pot, 

yT , .. . - 1 . , 

potatoes rich and brown, ripe yellow carrots, turnips, peas, and 


juicy onions stuck with cloves. As a crowning touch—a gen- 


oad 
Lnneé} erous dash of Gulden’s Mustard. Gulden’s is the condiment 


supreme, a mustard of unequalled quality. It is a special blend 
Lust 


e 
des with 9 of imported and American-grown mustard seeds ground exceed- 
L re ‘ : ° ° . . . 
an U EnS ingly fine, pure grain vinegar, and certain other spices that give 
uli : ; ; , é 


low to Gulden’s the flavor which is so particularly its own. It is a 
isc delicious, tantalizing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 
ma Gulden’s is bottled without preservatives of any kind, and 
my because of its purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful in the round 
By: glass jar. At better grocery and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
vin 

lual 





IGULDENS Mustard 


READY-TO-USE Established 1867 
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A new 


and different =>: 
table stove 





Handsomely finished in the 
popular round shape. 

One-third more heat con- 
centrated directly on the 
cooking utensi/s— means 
quicker cooking, no waste 
heat, no waste current 


Cooks three things at once 
—enough for 4 persons 


akes a thick or thin 
waffle without sticking 
Toasts a thick or thin 


slice without burning. 
Completely equipped 
Seamless aluminum pans 
—one deep, one shallow, 
proof against warping or 


rusting. 
Polished steel reflector or 
} lid 
Four aluminum egg cups 
Corrugated broiler plate. 





Uniform connecting plug on 
all M.-B. cooking devices 


Electric Urn Percolator 
withimproved heating unit 
Ask for No, 23593. 


Means 








West 
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HIS newest Manning-Bowman 

electrical device is a complete 
table stove handsomely finished in 
the popular round shape. There are 
two heating surfaces of an improved 
type, applying one-third more heat 
directly to the cooking utensils. 
Three things can be cooked at once— 
on top and on the bottom with 
waffles or toast between. A com- 
plete meal can be cooked right at 
the table without jumping up and 
running to the kitchen every few 
minutes. The deep and shallow pans 
of seamless aluminum are absolutely 
proof against rust or warping. 


The new Manning-Bowman table 
stove is a better stove, just as the 
improved Manning-Bowman perco- 
lator, announced last spring, is a 
better percolator. They both get 
the greatest efficiency from the cur- 
rent consumed and have all the 
newest devices for convenience, econ- 
omy and safety. Every woman will 
appreciate the advantages of the 
round shape in this new table stove. 


Stop in at any electric shop, de- 
partment or hardware store, 
jeweler’s or novelty shop and ask 
to see the Manning-Bowman line 
of household helps, tableware, 
electrical devices, etc., includ- 
ing the famous Hotakold vacuum 
temperature-retaining vessels. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn. 
anning- 
owman 


Quality 
Ware 








October, 1g 











What Our Schools Will be in 1932 


(Continued from Page 140) 


from being pushed into the next higher 
grades before they were ready for the promo- 
tion. In Winnetka they felt their way very 
gradually, individualizing instruction in only 
one subject at a time and keeping careful 
records of the progress rate for each child. 

It is in this progress rate that the key to 
the whole situation is found, and the figures 
compiled from the work of many classes over 
a period of eight years in San Franeisco 
furnish the basis for the chief claim for the 
economy of the system. Instead of requiring 
eight years for the completion of the grades, 
as in the class system, the brighter children 

ll do tl e or six and the slower 
In other words, 
so-called stupid child will make 
better progress under individual instruction 
than when under the embarrassing handicap 
of being rated as a drag and a laggard under 
the class system. 


1e work in fiv 
pupil will do it in seven. 
even the 


Better lark in Less Time 


HIS shortening of the period for which 

the public must pay for the education at 
so much per child releases funds which cover 
the extra cost of employing more teachers so 
that each may have a smaller group of chil- 
dren in charge. 

In one group of eighteen pupils, the time 
needed for completing the work of one-half 
grade in primary reading ranged from 43 
days for the quickest child to 182 days for 
the slowest. The standard time for this grade 
is 95 days. In the group referred to, the in- 
dividual time records, in days, for all the chil 
dren were 43, 43, 58, 67, 67, 67, 68, 72, 76, 77, 
81, 93, 98, 111, 111, 169, 178, 182. 

Similar records for a half grade of arith- 
metic of 48 pupils showed a range from 15 days 
for the fastest to 122 days for the slowest 
Work in history and grammar shows th 
same variation in the progress rates of the 
individual. Therefore, says Burk, it is ruin 
ous for the child and a waste of publi 
money to keep up the fiction that such 
groups of children are uniform and should be 
driven forward or pulled back as a class 

It generally happens that the child who is 
quick in one subject is slow in another. 
That child under the individual system uses 
the time saved from work on that which he 
quickly grasps for the added work and con 
centration needed on the subject which is 
more difficult to him. He may be in the 
fifth grade in reading, for example, and still 
doing third-grade work in arithmetic, for 
he is advanced not by class or grade stand 
ard but by subjects and in accordance with 


his own individual progress in each subject 
Che pupil cannot slide through on a n 
70 or 75 per cent p ( 

( na en ( eT | ip ( ) 
movement of other ildren fro rade ) 
rade. He must have 
ne hundred per cent 
to advance, so thor 
oughness Is attained 
regardless of quick 
ness Or slownes ° 


rhe benefits of as 
sociation and group 
work are retained 
and emphasized by 
the periodical coming 
together of children 
who are approxi- 


safely left to divide his working time. It is 
her job to lead each child to the voluntary 
enrichment of his own education as he goe 
along. 

he ideal method of giving individual it 
struction in a school, the administration of 
which is adjusted to the system, is to have 
each teacher responsible for not more thar 
twenty-five or thirty children. They are « 
approximately the same age in years, regard 
less of varying degrees of capacity wit 
books and lessons, and therefore they mak 
a logical, easily administered group for the 


singl 


room. The teacher may sit in th 
room with them, but it is even better f 
her to have her room or office adjoining 
pla e well equipped with books, and chair 


comfortable for children, to which each pupil 
may go at will to consult the teacher con 
cerning any problem on which help is re 
quired. It is by means of such consultations 
that the teacher will ascertain correctly the 
degree of real understanding and the rate of 
true progress of each child in each subject. 
In each subject for each pupil advance- 
ment from one-half grade to the next will be 
neither retarded nor hurried by the work of 
any other pupil. A reasonable degree of 
evenness of progress in all subjec ts for eac} 
boy and girl is maintained, however, by the 
guidance of the teacher in requiring that 
more time be given by the child to the sub 
ject in which he is slow and less to that 
which comes easily and quickly. The pupi 
also is led gradually to the exercise of wis 
self-determination in these matters and to 
the voluntary extra exertion where it 
needed. There are no formal tests or exami 
nations at stated periods. The work of eac} 
pupil in each subject is always under test 
as it goes along, and varying remedies for 
correcting defects are adapted to the vary 
ing mental needs and capacities of differet 
children Whatever there is of 
the emulation of the class system is retain 
in individual instruction, because the ter 
year-old pupil doing fourth-grade work 
reading, for example, knows that his chu 
is doing sixth or seventh grad 
same subj ct 


good 


work in tl 


Dis ipl Mle Take A) (are of Itself 


| k= standard of achievement for ea 
half grade is determined by what th 
low pupils may do in that grade with reasot 
able diligence. But the teacher puts the fa 
pupi!s into upper grades as soon as they a! 
individually qualitied 


None of the 


social community 


spirit 
lass work is lost, because the children 
iD] imatel ‘ ime mental age ir 
l { ré { ( ol age I Ve 
. he g ps to dis 
t ce repel 
is ind lua 
1 l ild i en 
ized by the teach 
to ntribute son 
thing from his o 
individual schoo 
library reading at 


research for the bet 
efit of the grou] 
Wherever the pla 
has been tried one « 
the remarkable re 
sults has been tl 





mately of the same 
mental age or 
achievement for oral 
discussions among 
themselves and with 
the teachers. 

The teacher her- 
self has the poli e 
work and friction of 
class discipline reduced to a minimum, be 
cause there is not the restlessness of the 
bright children who have nothing to do whil 
waiting for the slow ones to catch up, and 


the slow ones are not driven into idleness or 


mischief as relief from sheer discouragement 
of trying to keep up an impossible pace. So 
the teacher has time to guide and help each 
of her ¢ harges according to the need of each 
It is her business to ascertain and foster the 
degree of self-reliance in each pupil, to ce 

termine to what extent such pupil may be 








satisfactory way 
which discipline ha 
taken care of itse 
in a roomful of chi 
dren, Cat h one ¢ 
whom just natural 
becomes absorbed 
what he is doing a 
an individual. 

If such a system is impossible for schoo 
everyW here in the fullness and « ompletent s 
attained in the San Francisco experiment 
it is something that may be tried, in part a 
least, in almost any school. It surely ma 
serve as an incentive toward decreasing th« 
size of unwieldy classes and, to that extent 
recognizing the fact that each child has 
soul and a mind of his own. And the pr 
liminary part to be played by each mothe 
is to begin with the child as soon as he ca 
walk to let him do things for himself, 
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Elastic does not break or snap—it “peters” out—loses 
its elasticity. And every woman knows the annoyance 
and inconvenience caused by elastic that does not 


retain its “pep”. 


Nufashond Elastic eliminates all 
trouble. It wears so very much 
longer than ordinary elastic, and 
retains its lively stretch almost 
indefinitely. 


Use Nufashond Elastic in blouses, 
knickers, petticoats, frocks— 
wherever a strong, springy band 
is required. 


Keep a supply in your work 
basket for use and 
replace elastic which has proved 
itself inferior. 


emergency 


You can get Nufashond Elastic 
in all the widths you need, from 
% inch up to | inch, and every 
piece is live, snappy rubber which 
will outlast ordinary elastic many, 
many times. It 1s attractively put 
up on rolls which keep it smooth 
and fresh. 


It pays to specify Nufashond in 
other notions, as well as in elastic. 
The Nine Nufashond Notions 
are all made under the same root 
and are all of the highest standard 
of quality. 


Tf it’s a Nufashond Notion it’s good’ 


+ . 
cs ‘ cs 

Dept. L10 Nufashond Reading, Penna. 
Nufashond MiddyLacers Nufashond Nufashond Shoe Nufashond Shoulder N } Nufast Edg 
ind Braid —they addthat Rick Rack Lacers with the Strapping is dainty I I Braid forfini yur 
well-dressed touch to the , } i famous fabric tip wil le | hs for trous trimming the child S l 
middy blouse. The lacer 30 fae self-color. Won't sage een M1 ( i lelight A firm, button-hol 
has the Nufashond self with saucy rust, tear the In white, pink and “ eag live t kr it wast ell j 
color fabric tip points hose or come off blue. elastic is needed ork t fray 





Elastic with the lively stretch ~ 
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Books 
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Leave them on the table 


the whole meal 


Small, square, flaky crackers—dainty, crisp, tender and 
salted just right—that is what Sunshine Krispy Crackers are. 
[he first bite tells the story. 

They taste good themselves, and, better still, they improve 
the flavor of other foods eaten with them. 

Put Sunshine Krispy Crackers on the table with the first 
course. Leave them there till the meal is over. They are 
just the thing to go with oysters, fruit cocktail, soup, salad, 
and with cheese and after-dinner coffee. 

Keep them on hand all the time. 


It would be interesting to look over the other Sunshine 
crackers, biscuits, and wafers displayed in the Sunshine 
Biscuit Rack. Many of them will be exactly what you want 


for various occasions. 


[oose-WiLeEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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Sunshine Krispy Crackers can be 
bought in individual packages and 
in bulk. In a few Eastern States 
ask for Sunshine Saltines if Sun- 
shine Krispy Crackers are not 
available. 








The $200 cash prize offered to the o 
who suggested the best name for o 
new Sugar Wafer was won by M 
Margaret Archer, 365 North Belles 
Blud., Memphis, Tenn. The name select 
is Sunshine Orchid Sugar Wafers 
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My father consulted a few devoted friends 
d the Oratorio Soc lety of New York was 
ordingly founded in 1873 and began re 
ursals in Trinity Chapel with a chorus of 
wut eighteen singers, my mother’s glori 

voice leading the sopranos and my very 
mble and little self among the altos The 
{ pe rfiormance took place the following 
ter, at which time the chorus had in 
ised to sixty singers The program 


irkable one for that period, containing 


petia and accompanied choruses by Bacl 
\lozart, Handel, Palestrina and Mendels 
I 
I ror tl 1 be I y T 
N \ 
rming, wit chorus of 350 vice 


ler my father’s direction, the oratorios of 
Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn, and such 
yvelties as the first part of Christus by 
Liszt, the Berlioz Requiem and Damnation 
Faust, the Brahms Requiem, Cowen’s St. 
Ursula, the choral finale from the first act of 
Parsifal and the third act of Meistersinger. 
Indirectly, but logically, the founding of 
the Oratorio Society led to the founding of 
1¢ Symphony Society of New York, in 1877, 
hich at last gave my father an orchestra 
th which he could demonstrate his abili- 
ies as a symphonic conductor. 
Che differences between him and Thomas 
re very marked. Thomas, who had edu 
ted himself entirely in America, had 
iys striven for great cleanliness of execu 
a metronomical accuracy and rigidity 
tempo, and a strict and literal, and there 
re rather mechanical, observance of the 
ns put down by the composers. America 
him a great debt of gratitude for the 
quality of his programs. My father 


been educated in a more modern school 


Ty IE 


terpre tation and his readings were en 
more intense. He was t 


yuntry to make those fine 


ne tirst 
or in this cx 
lelicate gradations in tempo according 
he inner demands of the music, grada 
which are too subtle to be indicated 


he composers’ signs, but which are now 


1) } 


lly considered as necessary In order 
rout the mei ol 


A Perse ering Father 





fee conductor nad their Violent pal 
j tisans and, as tne were at that tim 
I iy 4 





almost the only orchestral cond 
\merica, feeling ran very hig] M 
the newcomer 1 
rtified in the field, wit ‘ 
en to support hi rhe first year 
lather ere r I 1 S 
York pap 


lid have to 


vv he 
ndoned. But 
ther persevered, 
a living for 
family by teach 
Violin, composi 
ind singing, and 
sionally getting a 
f a hundred dol 
n gold as violu 
yr it 
CT u 
or othciating 
il director in a 
rch and as con 
tor of the Arion 
first produ 
Symphony 
1 in C minor by 
became a 
of intense 


between 


conduc 
Brahms had 
1 until hi 








. M, 'e Musical Life 


(Continued from Page 5 


fortieth year before writing a symphony and 

the work was eag¢ rly awaited in New York, 
the reports Irom abroad proved that it 

ad made a sensation 

My father went to see old Gustav Schir 


mer at his store on Broadway and ; 


whether the orchestral score of this work 
id yet arrived. Schirmer told him it ha 
but that he was in honor bound to give it t 


lheodore Thoma is he |] id promised It t 


him. My father was very much chagrine 

nd he spoke of this very regretfully to a 

pupil of his in composition, Mrs. James 

Neilson, member of an aristocratic old fan 
New Br Insyv k N Jerse 

Mr N ‘ 


juletiy went down to Schirmer’s and 1 
quired of the clerk whether the orchestral 
score of the Brahms symphony was for sale. 

‘Certainly,’ answered the clerk. She 
thereupon purchased a copy of the score and 
sent it up to my father with her compliments. 
His astonishment was intense, but she did 
not tell him until weeks afterward how she 
had obtained it. 


Uictory Over Thomas 


E RECEIVED the score on a Thursday 

and the first rehearsal for the next con- 

cert was to take plac eon the following Mon- 
day. rhis left but little time to obtain the 
necessary orchestral parts, as Schirmer 
naturally would not sell him any. He there- 
fore cut the score into three parts and divided 
them among three copyists, who worked day 
and night and managed to have the parts 
ready in time for the rehearsal. Great was 
the triumph in the Damrosch camp at this 
victory over the Thomas 
s 


forces. 


TY 
on 


1e years later I gave the first periorm- 
inces in New York of the Third and Fourth 
Brahms Symphonies, but I had no need to 


resort trati m to obtain the scores and 





certs olf the Oratomno society ind tn Vi 


almost the extent of their efforts. The rest 


e they made their living by teacl 


ng, playing in theaters, at dances, and som« 





; } y lit ] TY ‘ 
of them even in political or military proces 
sions 1 mass meetings. If a better job 
1 ] } ‘ 
‘ e along t n the symphony concert 
the 5 | simp Se Vv iather sul 
é he) | \ mh | t oc LOI t 
, { 
t s t 
imp 
, \ 
n \ ( 
tl playe 
emot | 
I) 
t 
1olt ll erpret 


were olten roused to 
the greatest enthusi 
asm, and I 
tuck my arm very 
proudly into his as 
we mare hed home 
Irom a concert, even 
though we knew that 
the subscription to 


the concert was Mn 


would 


more than eight h 


dred 


single sale at the box 
oltice had not reached 
the hundred-dollar 


| } 
dollars and the 


But all this was 
1})] | 


changed Uke a tlasi 


1879, w 





hen my father 
decided to periorm 
Che Damnation of 
Faust, by Berlioz, u 
‘ 


1 4 
ii ne nr I 














Of the 6 Grand Prize Eurekas now 
100, are the new Model 9 which we an: 
Our dealers tell us the new model atta 
ity because it embod: mproven 
the 1cuU é : f 
le cleans t a 
+} +] l¢ + 
thoroughness. | 
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in instant t] 
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Tack Jar Jogs 


The accepted 
School and Sports Wear 






Novelty Dress 
6 to 16 year 
$9.50 









Jersey 
Bloomer Dress 
Embroidered 
2 to 6 years 
$7.95 

sae 
ack Mr s7 ( 
(oes 


The Labe! of Honor 


exeEUss 


Sisters 


HER! are Two cCharmin 
daughters of the Jack Tar 
family. There are other girls 
and boys too —little and big 
in the family. And they all 


have those high family traits 
and that pride-in-name that 
have made Jack Tar Togs stand 
for something. 

For Fall, Jack Tar Togs 
hav e created a wealth of new idk as. 
Jack Tar style 
taste. Generous of 
detail, 
Tar 


4 hool 


designe TS 


is the style of good 
cut, 
painstaking ot 
truly 

ind Sports we 


America. 


accurate it 
finish—Jack 
the 
r of 


Togs are accepted 


| 
juvenile 


And as for wear, you can “Rub ’em, 
tub ’em, scrub ’em, they come 
smiling.” Guaranteed by both dealer 


and maker. 


up 


Aub em, 
Tub em, 


| The Strouse-Baer 
Company 





> 












Scrub em, Baltimore, Md., 
They come U.S.A 
up 
smiling Pi 
LL. 
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My A lusical Life 


(Continued from Page 1.45) 


America. This concert necessitated the serv- 
ices of solo singers, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the chorus of the New York 
Oratorio Society and the male chorus of the 
\rion Society. The work and the perform 
All Ne W \ ork buzz d 
with it and during that winter it was given 
five times in succession to crowded houses. 

I played in all these performances at the 
last stand of the second violins, as my father 
considered it of the utmost value to me as a 
future conductor to be able to follow the 
conductor’s beat as one of the orchestra. 

In the spring of 1878 Maurice Strakosch, 

old concert manager, called on my father 
] 


whether he would pern it 


ance made a sensation. 


sked him mi 


a Southern concert tour 
celebrated violinist, August Wilhelm) 
Liebling, his regular 
accompanist, had been 

taken ill and, as both a on 
Wilhelmj and Stra- 
kosch knew that I had 
accompanied my 
father a great deal, 
they thought that I : 
could fill the position F 
at such short notice. 
I was naturally wild 
with delight at the idea 
and prevailed upon my 
father to let me go. I 
was to receive one hun- 
dred dollars a week 
and all my railway ex- 
penses. 

We set forth the fol- 
lowing Monday, the 
company consisting of 
Wilhelmj, a soprano 
singer whose name I 
have forgotten, and 
Teresa Carrefio, who 
was then already a 
great pianist and cer 
tainly the most beau 
tiful woman I had ever 
seen. 

Wilhelmj, who was exceedingly lazy, re 


oO go on with the 


May 





fused even to rehearse with me. Our first 
concert was in Washington, and I was to 
accompany him among other things in the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. I was 


naturally nervous about it, and to my «d« 
lighted astonishment, on the afternoon of 
the concert, Carreho turned on Wilhelm}, 
reproaching him for not giving me a re 
hearsal and insisting that rather than put me 
to such-an unfair strain, she would accom- 
pany him in the concerto herself 


Fame far Leopold Damrosch 


summer ol 


] URING the f 1880 my father 
onceived the 10e@a ol £1lving I mnster 
isic festival in May, 1881, whicl ( 
eel \ chorus 1200. of hic the 

society 


hould be 


Oratorio the nucleus, wa 


to be trained in sections during the entire 
inter He conferred with some hi 
friends, outlined his project to them, and a 


Music Festival Association composed of the 
directors of his symphony and_ oratorio 
cieties was formed. 
Although I was only eighteen, my father 


deemed me sufiiciently advanced to intrust 
with the drilling of a great portion of this 


chorus. The entire summer of 1880 I spent 
in the littke New England town of Am- 
herst. A very remarkable Frenchman, Doctor 


Sauveur, had perfected a new system of 


teaching French and Latin and Amherst 
College had turned its buildings over to 
him for a summer course It seemed to my 
father and me that this was an excellent 


opportunity for me to acquire the rudiments 
of these two languages. 

[ arrived there with a grand piano, reams 
of music paper and the orchestral score of 
the great Berlioz Requiem, which my father 
of the works to be per 
formed at the festival. There was no pi no 


had selected as one 


score in existence and I was to make one 
from the original orchestral score 

My days were certainly busy ones. In 
the morning I attended the sessions ol 
Doctor Sauveur, and in the afternoon I pra 
ticed piano and worked at the arranging ol 
Lhe plano score of the Requiem 





When I returned to New York in Sep- 
tember my father intrusted to me Section 
B of the New York Festival chorus, number 
ing hundred voices, and Section C of 
the Newark Harmonic Society, of Newark, 
New Je rsey, numbering three hundred. He 
himself drilled the chorus of the Oratorio 
Society of four hundred, for which I always 
played the piano accompaniments. I hurled 
myself at my task with such vehemence and 
enthusiasm that by the time the festival 
came along my choruses were letter perfect, 
but I had become voiceless. 

The works to be performed included the 


two 


Berlioz Requiem, Rubinstein’s Tower of 

Babel Handel’s Messia Beethoven’ 

Ninth Symphony nd shorter selectior 

Besides the chorus of twelve hundred singers 
. 


there was an orchestra 


of two hundred and 
= fifty, and a_ special 
stage and sounding 


board were built at the 
Seventh Regiment 
Armory, where the fes- 
tival took plac e. The 
organ from St. Vin- 
cent’s Church was 
transferred bodily, and 
I was intrusted with 
the organ accompani 
ments. An audience 
of ten thousand people 
attended every per 
formance and the pub- 
lic acclaimed my 
father with much er 
thusiasm as America’s 
greatest musician. 
I can never forget 
the first rehearsal of 
the four orchestras and 


sixteen kettle 


which Berlioz used in 
the Tuba mirum to 
depict the Last Judg 
ment. This rehearsal 
took place in the loyer 
\cademy of Music in Fourteenth 
Street. As the kettle drums came 
in like one man just before the fanfare of the 
judgment trumpets, the effect of these vibra 





of the old 


sixteen 


tions in a comparatively small room was so 
tremendous that one by one the orchestra men 
arose and a murmur began which grew and 
grew and finally relieved itself in a loud shout 
of enthusiasm. 
my 


It was several minutes before 
father could continue the rehearsal. I 
have never witnessed anything quite like it 
Weare now so sophisticated by Strauss 
and the later day dissonancers that so-called 


instrumental effects neither shock nor er 
thuse us And as regards the dissonance 
th nicl yme of the ultramoderns seek to 
irritate our ¢ $ | ( claim +} 
nea Ke the back ol a donk¢ 


if you whip it long enous 
t gradually be ive to pain 
The immediate result of the festival for 


1 I 


omes iInsensit 


my election as permanent conductor 
Newark Harmonic Society. This gave 
a long-desired opportunity to produce 
choral with accompani 
ment, and for several years I gave three or 
four of these every winter, including not only 
the older oratorios of Handel and Mendels 
sohn, but more modern works like Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust, Rubinstein’s Tower of 
Babel, the Verdi Requiem, and choral ex- 
cerpts from the operas ol Wagner. 

That year marked my real beginning as 
a professional musician. 


Liszt's Unself 


N JULY, 1882, following my meeting with 

Liszt at Weimar, I went to Bayreuth to 
hear the first four performances of Wagner’s 
Parsifal. I received an invitation for the 
first reception held by Wagner and his wife, 
Cosima, at Walinfried, and presented myself 
with some nervou which was 
allayed somewhat when I found Liszt almost 


me was 
ol the 
me 


works orchestral 


Aness 


there 


ness, 


at the door as I went in. He immediately 

recognized me and took me into the work 

room, where | beheld Wagner surrounded 

by musicians al front of him the giant 
( ; ; p) 14 
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o ae tenor, Albert Niemann, well known later to conductor was manifest. The division of the 
Wagner lovers in America as a member of music into bars, which are an essential of 
1 , the company at the Metropolitan the conductor’s beat, should be seen only 
It was to me inde s( ribably touching to DY the orche ve: and I stil wish it were pos 
note the way in which Liszt sought to efface ible to educate the public to listen to mu 
, | himself at Wagner’s house in order that vitl tna and not with their eyes 
Wagner’s glory should stand forth alon But this theory of mine would find \ violent 
} I doubt whether there ever was a musi ppt on tron = nial Gal select con pany 
| vho worked so ince intly lor the benefit prin nna conduc tors,’’ who, at that 
. . ‘¢ . er! iclans as he He onstant parti f the wavs which comes to ever 
IS a Magic gift which y/ king, either with h ten magic finger qguctor whether he shall make hims« 
’ not only confers pleas- / lanist o ah n ical critic erpreter of the composers’ works or a 
Q : propagandist, or itl is O mone rter in order to demonstrate his ow: 
yA ure upon the one to x , hare fev pant ar ta help thet oa tricl of the tr P have hose? +} 
4 whom the gift is given, > t 
\ 1 } . } i WY It 
but does itself reward io | aeninad ten 3 
A the giver. bi) : Saéns, César Franck, Schumann, Cor through his gestures By the dite wetlew 
4 ie — ~4 nelius, and so on, and of course, above all, tion of his arms and hands, his hips and his 
‘1  - » i) Wagner, whose friendship with Liszt has hair, he gives the impression that when the 
yy) _ é become historic. cellos pli iva soulful melody it really drips 
3 The gift of Boxed from his wrists, and when the kettle drums 
9 Writing Paper isa lVaener’s Debt to Liszt play a dramatic roll it is really the result 
‘ ve. ee of a flash of his eye. There are many persons 
y delicate invitation to tA N THOSE personal qualities that make up — in whom admiration of one conductor entails 
by) correspond, a friendly . a man’s character, Liszt was the superior. a deep hatred of all others. It would 
eign. * ¥ Wagner’s genius as a musician was the _ interesting to note how many of them could 
suggestion for the con- S greater, but in his character were an over pik k out their favorite if half a dozen of the | 
b) tinuation of the rela- whelming egotism and a vanity that made prima donnas of the baton were to perform 
*) ; : g many of his relations unfortunate. Liszt invisibly with an invisible orchestra 
é tionships that prompt- gave up all the glory and honor and riches 
ed the exchange of he mig ht hi ive acquired if he had continued IT ‘ind In trument (Aor 
\ “4 — ° . | his career as the greatest piano virtuoso that 
gifts. here is a proper td ever lived, in order to devote himself abso fan strings of the Bayreuth orchestra 
A size and style for every , lutely to composition and musical propa were noble and rich in tone, but I was 
{ 7 Ss ganda without any thought of pecuniary disturbed by many inaccuracies and false in 
y need or occasion. 4 rewards. He literally took the vow of — tonations of the wind choir, which surprised 
From 25c to $25. “s poverty. When I saw him he lived in most me the more as the orchestra was supposed 
ip simple fashion, always traveled second class to be made up of the best from the different 
y 4 — Na} and gave what little money he had to others me ra houses of Germany. I found that 
: 19 eemed to him to need it more. Wit! the mperfections were not noticed 
J Devote more attention } yA never-cea g support and encourage acknowledged by my German Iriends, and 
h “er 7 )AS it, absolute faith in the eventu I think that the years have brought more 
to the stationery coun- IC ' iw ic and ; le in t respect | 
‘ / 2 an, - it { Liiti { 14 { ( 
ter the next time you 19 ul fur pport from Lis I twee ¢ S al rs, 
4 ; 
° : _ } ron se he ¢ tant irged t ( Ame s obtai esp 
y Dp y > heln- 
4 go shopping. Phe help | /. iciecas sinailik ‘anid ‘idee. dene , ae : aad. simile diene 
tul clerk will enable IC truggle to the triumphant compk tone an t sacrificing « 
i B re il plete re 1 ore er Dp of ensemble 
you to successfully 3 penct 
4 . 1 
answer the vexatious % Phi pe e given the 
: > npre Be 
question, “What shall Ls soli tour the 
I give? a i) y an 
4 /-1 ( ] ( te 
an _ (¢ p tina ; ' 
WW ) . : s I of the Chri Oo 
From every country in 4 Chur pre servatoire t 
S ri . ented up t] bi 
ni the world those desir- < Pes. gil 
ma : - + Q. ‘ : 
. ing fine writing papers , er p 
“4 ~A 
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Finer 


at that 
oo voung 
to analyze 


ably I Vas 
time t 


prope rly 


this feeling, but as 
the years went by, 
I gradually arrived 
at the belief that 
such ceremonials 
should not be pri 
( rt tage 
If we see rroup 
t ( ristian} whnts 
partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper, we 
must have the full 


viction that it is 
ony and 


con 
} 
1reaiceren 


Ol al 


itio 
between Parsifal a 
an imitation of the 
feet of Christ 

I was much int 
ipterranea orct 

itorium, and as 
the prelude literal 





M 
oboe, and Lett 
linuing§ the great 
raditions f the 
Paris( er 
The foot-washing scene In the su 1886 I 
nd Kundry is too direct gain, to conduct me clecti 
Magdalen washing t Sulamith, a cantata of my father Li 
again received me very kindly, a 
erested in the invisibk close of the festival 1 accompanied 
estra of the Bayreutl Weimar Afte inner on the 
the ft t noble theme I rrival Cc Walke tnr iy Gs 
y floated int | 
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Garden. It was a gentle summer night with 
a hazy moon giving an indescribable glamour 
to the and bushes. Liszt 
laid his hand on my said 
“Listen !”’ 

From the the a 
nightingale. I had never heard one befor« 
and stood spellbound. 
that such sweetness, 


trees Sudde nly 
shoulder and 


bushes came song of 

It see med incredible 
such songs of joy and 
could from the throat of 
little bird—and to hear it all at twenty-fou! 
years of age and standing at the side of 
Liszt! I confess that even today I thrill in 
the memory of it. 

That was almost the last time I saw Li 
\ few weel te I t toB 
reuthn to hear tl! rst Lristan ]| 
I met him one morning, looking very id 
worn, coming all of the church 
from early mass. A few days later he had 
followed his dearest friend Wagner into the 
Beyond. 

The following winter I gave the first com- 
plete performance in America of Liszt's 
Christus, with the Oratorio Society and the 
Symphony Society orchestra. I am sorry 
that Christus has not been performed since 
then by other choral societies, as I consider 
it to be Liszt’s greatest work. Many of its 
themes are based on the Gregorian modes. 
The choruses are set in sonorous harmonies 
and breathe a tranquillity that can be 
achieved only by a perfect mastery of the 
subject and the form in which it is treated. 

There are two orchestral 
pastorale indicative of the 
the Annunciation, and the 
Three Kings. 

The march depic ts the three kings of the 
Orient with their retinue, the 
them to the 


Sorrow, come 


old and 


alone out 


numbers, a 
Shepherds and 


March of the 


star guiding 


manger in Bethlehem being 


indicated by a sustained high A flat in th 
first violin he trio, or middle part, 1 
beautiful unison of the violins and violo 


cellos, de pic ts the kings openitr 
ures and presenting gold, 
myrrh to the little Jesus 

The entrance of Christ into Jerusalem 
characterized by 


gy their tre 


frankincense and 


an atmosphere of ex ilted, 
joyous acclaim, and the setting for baryto1 


of the prayel! ol Je sus 


Omy Fath r. j ip ma 


from me,except I drin t. Th ll be doo 


is one of the most moving that I know of in 
the history of music. 

I cannot understand why, in the deartl 
of religious musi by modern per 
Christus does not take its permanent place 
in the rept rtoires of 


written 
our choral societies 
Metropolitan Opera Hous 
Se Metropolitan Ope Ho 
built u t r) ” 


1S¢ 


1 LXS2 | 
prominent New \ 
elve t out by t 
wned ( \ca el M ipl 
1] { " yr 
ill the WOKE t | ( pe oO 
determined to ha 1 ot their 
Chey lea ed their new | yuse for the inaugur 
season of 1883-84 to Abbey. Schoeffel & 
Grau, a firm of theatrical speculators and 


managers who had made a name for them 
selves by the tours of Mary Anderson and 
other celebrated stars of Europe and America. 
The Metropolitan Opera stockholders ap 
pointed as architect a man who had made a 
reputation in building churches, but who 
knew little of theatrical or operatic require 


ments. Asa result, the stage arrangements 


were of the most clumsy des« ripti yn. Great 
walls, many feet thick, ran beneath the 
stage from the front to the rear, thereby 


precluding the possibility of transformation 
scenes in which one set of scenery could sink 
into the ground while another descended 
from above. Ina futile effort to imitate the 
“sunken orchestra” of Bayreuth the orches 
tra pit was placed so low that the conductor 
Was per hed on a kind of pulpit high in the 
air, where he had to gesticulate wildly up 
ward toward the singers and downward 
toward the abyss in which the orchestra fid 
dled without being able to see his gestures 
Besides this, the 
from the stage, was iudible to the 
which resulted in the most 
disastrous dropping of the pitch, 


orchestra, being so far 
almost in 


singers, oiten 


especially 


in the concerted numbers. Years later an 
at huge expense [ faults 
construction were corrected 

\bbey, Schoeffel & Gr 
large number of operatic star 
including Patti, Sembrich, Trebelli and mat 
| but there W 
absolutely no artistic head ol the 


some of these 
For their . 
or their season 
engaged a 
other names of distinction 
{ 

nor anyone who had had any real m: 
grand opera. The c 
sequence was that the tar 


another 


rial experience with 

tepped on o 

s feet and trains and the confusi 

was incredible. Good performances were 

accident, and the season ended in fail 
} hankrint of Abbx S 

¢& ( \l 7 ‘ 


\ el M 


called ‘“‘the new yellow brewery on Broa 
way.” 


The directors of the Metropolitan were at 


a loss to know what to do with their whit 
elephant. Their president was James Roose 
velt, an uncle of Hilborn Roosevelt, wh« 
was then president of the New York Sym 


phony Society and a staunch and devoted 


friend of my father. He suggested to hi 
uncle that my father be appointed as d 
rector and that a season of opera in Germa 
be inaugurated, as Italian opera was ¢ 
dently on the wane and Wagner especia 
was in the ascendancy. 


cA Revolution in Operatic “Affair 


HE directors engaged my father to | 
come director of the opera tor the sea 
1884-85. He was to engage a company 
German singe rs, of whom, however Mada 


Materna must be one, as she had sur 
great success at the Theodore Thor 
Festival of the preceding yeat and t 
vanted some name already known in At 
ica to head the list of ngers T} 
complete revolution in operatic affairs. | 


then Italian opera | 


ionable 





form of musical entertainment 





My father was to receive a ilary 


thousand dollars, for which he te 
manager and also as I 
t { Ca ) Hy s«l | ” \ 

1 re urné Lil \ug 1 
ade, including Ma Mate 
he | id Lo pay a tl ru i! i I < nil 
Among the singers were Marianne Bt 
one of the greatest ol dramati n 
sopranes and contraltos; Anton Si 
typical German _heroi ‘ M 
Seidl-Kraus, the wife of Anton Seidl, { 
outhful lyric soprano rol | Ma 
Schroeder- Hanfstangt coloratur 

ge manager, Wilhelm Ho 

best | irchesti N ) 
Proy VW 

1) r | 
But my anxiety was also very great. | 
with him constantly, from morning 
night, and I could see that the lab 


carrying everything entirely on his sl 


ders, the effort of organizing an art 


whole out of the many different eleme 
was overwhelming. The rehearsals o 
lasted all day and I do not think th 


missed a rehearsal or a performance dui 
the entire 
Meantime the directors offered my f 


season, 


a contract tor the tollowing ve 
however, they reduced | ilarv to 
thousand dollars, but witha ire | 

sible profits. Money matters were to 


father always so unimportant that I tl 
he would have signed a contract in whi 
bound himself to pay eight thousand do 
a year to the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
the privilege of maintaining Wagner 
there. During that winter he 

not give up his beloved symp! ony and 
torio societies and he alw 
the weekly Thursday-evening 
i of the 
Irom operatic allair 


oO 


eTa 


Lys insisted 
reheat 
Oratorio Society 


with the choru 


a rest tor him 
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Great style centers—Fifth Avenue, And why not? Americans, wherever Many years of superlative glove service 
Bond Street, rue de la Paix—are closer — they may live, are firm believersin the = may be yours, if you will take the | 
) ‘Main Street” than they used to be. = economy of good quality. trouble now to sign the coupon below. } k 
The producers of fine apparel, in New That is a typically American belief, Our booklet lists 89 styles, in Kid, | + 
York, London or Paris, for many years long apparent to the makers of Fownes Cape, Mocha, Suede, Glacé, Buck, t 
ignored what they called,complacently, — gloves by a growing demand from every Kilosette, Doette, Silk and Wool, for 1 
“the provinces,’ seeking only) corner of the United States. men, women and children. Sent free. | 
metropolitan markets. This year, the one hundred and forty We do not sell direct to the wearer 
Today, provincialism in America — fifth anniversary of Fownes, we are We sell to retail merchants only. Our 
scarcely exists! determined that every glove wearer representatives visit hundreds of cities 
Far from Fifth Avenue, in the smallest who wants the genuine Kownes shall and towns from coast to coast. 3 
towns, men and women of taste are have them, while a single pair remains! But they cannot possibly reach all ot E 
demanding dependable goods ot |The gloves you desire are fairly priced. the small, prosperous communities. i 
authentic style. You pay nothing extra for the “great “To merchants in these places we offer 7 
They demand etter gloves, suitable name, stamped in the wrist of every Kownes “T. C." service on the same i 
for caunesshon “Shee are good judges pair. gloves sold in New York,— without , 
of value; they are not deceived by Yet that name is a world standard in "Y'"S UP 4 large amount of capital. ni 
freakish styles and unknown brands. fit, style and wear; from Paris to San When sending for booklet you may nt 
They want the best for their money. — Francisco, from Cairo to Capetown. use a postcard, if you prefer. 
This Coupon for Retail Merchants This Coupon for Consumers eek, 
— Sea ane o—=¥ —————— —eecgeee Be 
; Fownes Broruers & Co. Inc. 119 West goth St. New York 4 , . ; Fownes Brorners & Co. Inc. 119 West goth St. New York Me 
§ Send me the Fownes list and full particulars of your ““T. C.” Service ] It Sa Fownes— § Send me the Fownes booklet. I am a customer of (name of store { re 
Q for merchants in towns your salesmen do not cover. § that’s all you § phe 
Name | need to know : t qrene sine as glove | erfor 
g Street or P.O. Box about a glove tp ae ie a the 
City County State i City County State | ine 
He OS Hf SE cece oe <= om ee? | 
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My Musical Life 
(Continued from Page 148) 
| 
During one of these rehearsals he suddenly German opera house, the feat was not so | 
omplained of feeling ill and I rushed from — extraordinary. 
the plano toward him and, together with My farewell periormance in Boston was 
yme of the singers, carried him to a cab a Saturday matinée of the Walkiire with 
nd brought him home. Pneumonia set in Maternaas Briinnhilde. At the close of the 
nd he was too worn with the gigantic third act, when Materna as Briinnhilde had 
truggles of the winter to withstand it. snuggled into the artificially deep hollow of 
During a te rrible week the opera had to be the rot Ky couch vhic n sustained her bulky 
pt going and I conducted Walkiire and form and on which she was to begin her 
lannhiuser without difficulty, as the operas slumber of years until the hero, Siegfried, 
been splendidly rehearsed and per should awaken her, and when Staudigl, as 
rmed under my father Wotan, had disappeared in the flames, | 
On February tifteenth he died and left me — suddenly noticed that the grassy mats just 
umb and overwhelmed at the responsibili below Briinnhilde’s couch had caught fire. 
which began to press in upon m¢ Phe Just as the curtain was descending slow 
father had made rral fireman with helmet on | head and b , 
ts for a short tour to Chicago, Boston in his hand quietly came out through the 
nd Philadelphia. The contracts for that wings and poured a liberal dose of water on l = 
tour had to be met. My father’s estate was the flames. The thing happened so late and ry Ts 
technically liable, although he left literally so quickly that there was no panic. The — J 
money. There was no one to assume the people went mad with enthusiasm and ; 
responsibility of taking the company on tour Materna, Staudigl and I had to bow our : OeCs O Y 
xcept myself, and on February twenty-first farewells many, many times. Just after one 
| set forth to Chicago on a special train with of these recalls I noticed the little fireman 
: the entire company of about a hundred and _ standing in the wings and saying: ‘Be e 
{ ity members. jabbers, I ought to come out too.”’ 
} “So you should,” I said, and with that I e 
; (Chicago Hlaits Through a Blizzard took him by one hand and Materna by the 
{ : other and thus we dragged him before the 
\Vi WERE to open with Tannhiuser at — footlights. 
the Columbia Theater on the following Thus ended my first opera tour. ‘ Se. 4 ‘ 
\londay evening. During this trip the worst While I was on tour the directors of the Many, many times It 1s just Improper shoes 
zzard of the year struc k our train. We Metropolitan Opera House met to consider | 4 oe eaten ian s li l — | "1.4 
ere completely snowed in and the road was _ their ee alles , and in view of the success that put wearing Strain On limbs anc spine. 
ill equipped with means to shovel us out’ inaugurated by my father, they decided to ; 
it, instead of arriving on Sunday evening, continue on the same lines. They appointed Proper shoes are a eladdening change, 
e did not get into Chicago until Monday at as director of the opera a young man who l : ° a | | | : : li et — 4 
rht p.M., the hour at which the perforn had never had oe memadedal or musical STINGING with them lappy re lef—a greatel 
( was to have begun. My brother Frank, expe nence in his life, I dmund (.. Stanton. Zest in work and pleasure, Q new youth- 
o had come on from Denver to meet me He was tall, good-looking, with gentle brown A s ; ] 
Chicago and to discuss future plans, eyes, always well groomed, of a kindly dis fulness ot step and Carriage. 
rded our train a little way out of Chicago position and the most perfect and courtly 
er eee 7 ¢} om 14 a Avene me a } 1} ¢ : . * ‘ 
ia eae Mie wok ily ens Cas Nebes oie! sndeners, whe wees stant a8 he hed Me _ Make the change in time, at no sacri- 
nd to see us through. The mayor of vhen the German Opera crun bled to dust tice ot trim attractiveness, with 
y had made a speech from the pr The directors appointed me as his assistant 
nium box in which he was sitting and said and as second conductor, granting me a 
9 t Chicago must help a young man who alary which was large enough to enable me “~ 
‘A 1 so courageously undertaken to carry o! to help my mother | / ) 
e great work of his father. At the station / ’ ar a 
ompany wa quickly bundled into cab &> Tae / lil Li wnNann | / 
omnibuses. Luckily the scenery had F ‘ i & 
en sent on ahead. but the costume and pe eee spring ol 1885 I went abroad to as in ton 
perty trunks were on our train, and the engage singers for the following season at 
: rk of transferring and opening them to get the Metropolitan Opera House, and I have “4 
4 t the Tannhiiuser costumes and properti Iways been quite proud of the four con cy ¥ e t 
agonizing tracts | had ready for Stanton’s signature i & \ mM 
Materna and I were the first to arrive at when he, a month later, arrived in German, , Ri S O ort S OeS 
theater and we were marched throug These were Lilli Lehmann, soprano, fron i 
i iditorium from the front entrance by the Royal Opera House in Berlin; Emi | 
‘ vished to give t | ler, Dass, | ie R Opera H st Par / 1 
| r demonstration of our presence. The in Dresden; Max Alvar ric tenor, ft al Soft, kindly leather and easy, yielding soles give 
| ee i ne je Nees a ae Opes Can " welcome support and permit full freedom of move- 
Phe trunks with the wigs could not Lilli Lehmann, at that time forty ment for every muscle and joint. And with all theit 
fie ae ee ee — a ee ee ee ee ere | comfort, nothing is lost of trim, neat attractiveness. 
r together with the noble tord ind reputatior Sine ad ing the rs ne ry " - . 1 
pp r 1 on - tage i 1 most Maid ! 1 an oct ! slg it 9 va | Martha Washington (¢ omftort Shoes hav ethelong- 
ible combination of medieval and not until she came to America that she be lasting trimness and durability that 
ern costumes. But it made no differ gan to sing the Briinnhilde and Isolde whicl : ee y 4 
I began the overture after ten o'clock made her one of the greatest dramati sopra Only COME Irom hne, 1Onest leath- 
he trunk containing Materna’s costume nos of her time. Curiously enough, she insisted ers and exceptional workmanship. 
Elizabeth was not hurled on the stage on making her first appearance in America 
4 til just be fore the beginning of the second = as Carmen, a rdle to which she gave a dra- Seventy stvles for social and 
It made no difference. When she ap matic, tragic and rather somber significance, ae ‘ 
ired in all her smiling radiance and sang but in which the lighter, coquettish touches street wear, or to take fatigue trom 
C ¢ Dich Theure Halle the audience again were perhaps not sufliciently emphasized. household steps. 
it mad with delight, and so until the cur \s she had achieved her preéminence as a 
in*finally fell at one-thirty in the morning. dramatic soprano only after years of the 
Ever since that terrible but wonderful hardest kind of work, and had only, through Root comfort and all that 
) ning I have had asoft spot in my heartfor her indomitable will and purpose, changed — | 
and I have never lost the friendship — her voice from light coloratura to a dramati it means Is yours If you 
t remarkable city. The success was so soprano, she had but little sympathy for determine now ‘to see 
that we extended our season an extra the young, and as I was unfortunately at and try a pair of genuine 
ek, during which I produced for the first that time only twenty-three and already Martha Washington Shoes. 
— me La Dame Blanche by Boieldieu. occupied a position of considerable responsi Lenai , = ; 
’ \ We finished our tour with a week in bility, it took some time before she was nsist on seeing the name 
‘ork f ;oston, where we had a similarly enthusias ready to concede that I was really a musician Martha Washington on the 
tore) | reception, Phere I produced for the of s¢ rious purpose. sole, or inside the shoe. It is 
_ time in America, I think—Gluck’s Conducting is an art with a technic of its worth your special effort. 
{ rpheus. It is characteristic of the audacity own, and good musicianship alone is not suf 
; } youth that I should have given two new ficient. The conductor must know how to 
‘atid } formances of operas which were rehearsed make his singers and players convey his Write for free booklet — 
} | produced while we were on tour. But interpretation, and to do this, a glance of “Re the Sake of Youthful Feet” 
| the principal réles had been sung by most _ his eye and many different movements of his 
| the artists in Germany, these two operas 
\ ing in the regular repertoire of every Continued on Page 152 
easel - ee | F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Short Daven-O 


Luxury and Economy Meet in 


This Beautiful Davenport-Bed 


By day the Kroehler Daven-O holds the place of honor in your 
living room—a distinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered 
davenport. At night it becomes, with one simple motion, a 
roomy, luxuriously comfortable bed; making an extra bedroom 
quite unnecessary; subtracting from the family budget the 
extra rental which that room would cost. 

The Kroehler Daven-O is not a substitute for a bed. It isa 
full size, 72 x 50 inch bed, with patented, folding metal bed 
frame and sagless bed springs, and thick, removable mattress. 
No one would ever guess, to see it in all its daytime beauty, that 
it concealed both bed and bedclothes in its capacious depths. 

Kroehler Daven-Os are made in overstuffed, colonial and 
period designs, with any wood finish. Chairs are made to match. 
. pholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather 

r leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any decorative 
sean, Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. 
Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or eas) 
payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look for the Kroehler 
trade mark. Do not accept a substitute; Kroehler Daven-Os 
cost no more. 

Write for free book of attractive designs and name of nearest dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Factori t K: pena 2, hy Naperville, Ill.: 


Chicago 
Bi neh: imton, N. 7. 


ry, Strattord, Ontario 
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My Musical Life 


(Continued from Page 157) 


hands and head have to speak a language of 
their own which his executants must quickly 
understand and follow. ‘This technic cannot 
be acquired overnight and I owe to Lilli 
Lehmann a valuable hint in this connection. 

As Anton Seidl was the accredited and 
celebrated Wagner conductor, these operas 
and any other novelties of importance nat- 
urally fell to him, and it remained for me to 
conduct only such operas as he did not care 
to assume, such as Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte 
and Verdi’s Trovatore. This caused me great 
sorrow and anguish of heart, as a great part 
of my training had been in the modern 


operas. I almost knew the Wagner musik 
dramas by heart and had received a very 
thorough training in the symphonies of tl 

lassi composers, but 1or the operas ol 


Meyerbeer and Verdi I had a youthful in- 
tolerance, and of their traditions of tempi 
and nuance I knew but little. 

One day, while I was rehearsing La Juive, 
Lilli Lehmann turned to me during the 
intermission and said: ‘‘ Walter, in these old 
operas you do not watch the singers enough; 
you are occupied with the orchestra as if you 
were conducting a symphony. You give 
them the cue for their entrances and you 
look at them instead of at your singers. We 
need you and you need us. The players have 
their printed parts before them; we sing by 
heart and have to rely upon the conductor 
for difficult entrances. Watch my lips when 
I sing and you will know when I breathe and 
you will breathe with me; you will immedi- 
ately also sense the lémpo rubdto which is 
such an important part of the proper phras- 
ing of these older operas.” 

This advice was a revelation to me, and 
I found to my delight that, by heeding it, I 
was able not only to follow the singers with 
the orchestra, but even to influence them 
in regard to tempi. In this way, slowly 
and often painfully, I strengthened my grasp 
of the technic of my craft. 

My first real opportunity came in 1890, 
when Seidl was to conduct an exquisite opera 
by Peter Cornelius, The Barber of Bagdad. 
Paul Kalisch, Lilli Lehmann’s husband, 
was to sing Nureddin, and Emil Fischer the 
loquacious barber. Cornelius had been a de 
voted and close friend of my father and 
mother in the old Weimar days under Liszt, 
and Liszt himself had produced this opera in 
Weimar at that time. 


cA Full-Fledged Opera Conductor 
Spa days before the performance Seidl 


became dangerously ill and I was in a 
fever of uncertainty whether Stanton would 
postpone the pertormance or let me conduct 
it. I found that Lilli Lehmann protested 


loudly that it would be impossible for me to 
onduct this work—that it was too difhi 
and too intricate, and that it needed a « 
ductor of many years’ experience and plent 


of rehearsals at that. But it was decided that 
I should conduct the general rehearsal that 
morning, for which singers, chorus and or 
chestra had been hastily called together, and 
f all went well I was to conduct the periorm 
ance. As I walked into the orchestra pit 
I could see Lilli Lehmann seated all by her- 
self a few rows back, looking at me with what 
seemed to me baleful and threatening eyes. 
But as I turned my back on her and gave 
the signal for the overture, my apprehension 
left me and I gave myself up completely to 
the music. E verything went as if on wings 
and at the end of the act I saw, to my de- 
light, among the singers who were rushing 
towards me with affectionate congratula- 
tions, Lilli, the stately, telling me that she 
had not believed it possible, but was now 
convinced that I had a thorough grasp of 
the music and could conduct it successfully. 

The performance the next day went even 
better than the rehearsal, and I date from 
this my entry as a full-fledged opera con 
ductor. My relations with Lilli Lehmann 
became artistically more and more fraternal 
and personally more and more friendly. 

So much has been written about her mar- 
velous portrayal of the heroic figures in the 
Wagner music dramas that it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to add anything to the general 
chorus of admiration, but I wish to empha- 


the credit belongs to her for her indomitable 
will and perseverance. Nature had not 
given her originally a dramatic voice. It 
was a wonde rfully clear and high coloratura 
soprano, but by persistent practice she de 
veloped an ample middle and lower register 
and made it equal to the demands of Isolde 
or Briinnhilde. 

\ rather amusing occurrence of later days 
in Pittsburgh should here be recorded. In 
1898 the Damrosch Opera Company was 
playing a week there at the Alvin Theater. 
One night we were togive Gitterdimmerung, 


with Lilli Lehmann as Briinnhilde. All was 
well. No singers had sent ominous messages 
of illness during the day 1 I had just sat 

to a quiet dinner when I was sum 
moned tothe telephone. It was my wardrobe 


mistress, Frau Engelhardt, who implored me 
to come to the theater immediately. 


Dealing With Artistic Temperament 
\ HEN I arrived I knocked at the door 


of Madame Lehmann’s dressing room. 
A tragic and hollow voice called ‘‘Come in!” 
and as I opened the door a sight indeed ter- 
rible met my astonished gaze. There stood 
Lilli Lehmann, already appareled in her 
white Briinnhilde garb, but covered from 
head to foot with soot. It seemed that the 
janitor had given the heater in the cellar a 
special raking, which had sent tons of the 
Pittsburgh soft-coal soot flying through the 
registers and into the dressing rooms, where 
it settled like a pall on everything within 
reach. 

Lilli vowed that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for her to sing that night and I was in 
despair. It suddenly came to me that if ] 
could divert her mind in some Way the 
tension might be eased, and I therefore 
turned on poor Frau Engelhardt and told 
her in as angry tones as I could summon that 
she was discharged—that it was het duty to 
take care of my artists, and to allow such an 
outrage to happen to the greatest of all of 
them was something which I could not 
understand or forgive. 

\s soon as I denounced our wardrobe 
mistress in this manner, Lilli pricked up 
her ears and remonstrated with me at my 
injustice, Slowly I allowed myself to be 
persuaded and at the psychological moment 
gently left the dressing room, giving Frau 
Engelhardt a glance which she understood. 
I knew that the two women together would 
soon set matters to right. Lilli’s singing that 
night seemed to me more glorious than ever. 

From Pittsburgh we went to New York, 
where I had arranged with Abbey & Grau 
to give me the Metropolitan Opera House 


for a short season of three weeks. As I 

ted a special attraction, I engaged 
Madame Nordica for a few Lohengrin per 
formances in which she was to sing Elsa, and 
Lilli Lehn ann, Urtrud, a part that she had 
never sung in New York. At first she wa 
furious that I had engaged any other singer 
for New York, but | pa icified her some 
what and arranged a little rehearsal for Leh 


mann, Nordica and mysell on the stage ol 
the Me tropolitan, in order that all the scenes, 
especially of the second act, in which their 
acting together was of importance, might be 
properly arranged. At this rehearsal Leh 
mann treated Nordica with icy disdain, but 
Nordica acted with such clever tact and 
deference that Lehmann could find no hook 
upon which to hang her anger. As we passed 
out into the street in the late afternoon a 
rainstorm was raging and Lillisaw Madame 
Nordica with a coachman in livery waiting 
with umbrella opened to take her to het 
coupé. Lilli, clad in a long gray raincoat 
and an old hat, turned to Nordica and said 
‘*Ha, you ride? I valk!” and she lifted her 
dress and showed a pair of great boots. 

Incidentally my showman’s _ instinct 
proved correct. Our pe rformances of Lo 
hengrin with this combination proved 
very interesting and the public flocked to 
hear them. Nordica’s Elsa had been care- 
fully trained at Bayreuth, and Lehmann’s 
Ortrud was truly demoniac, worthy to rank 
with that of Marianne Brandt’s in its pres 
entation of concentrated hatred. 
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Old Dutch Cleanser 


— a 


—is easy and 
economical 


Give Old Dutch the run of the house. 
From cellar to garret, from garage to 
b de}ohas ole) aed cM d elms elem ale mel-mel(-r-bel-emebe 


quickly with a saving of time, money 
and energy. 


Old Dutch ts a natural-born cleanser 
—a fine, flaky substance mined out of 
id ol omar 0 hd o Ban A amore ol e- Ube lm elem ot-bachE-Jel-bae) 
raatar-teleMelel-\semarere-teclen | 


Its soft, flat flakes erase the dirt 
instead of scratching at it as grit does. 
The surface is left smooth and bright. 
Colne hha am cerca cele belomn berms Mel-mhecbtel:¢-ma vole 
clean are cleaner and last longer. 


Use it today; use it every day—for every 
cleaning job. 


0) Fe Dutch removes the dirt—not the surface 
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Probably no one who looks at a sleeping child i 
filled with wonderment more than the mother. She, 
above all, is anxious to know all she can about sleep. 


(To the Mother ~ 


about the sleep 
of her children 


The right start in sleep is made with the choice of the right 
sleeping equipment. 

Start with the Spring—the foundation for the mattress, 
the support for the body with its spine and delicate struc- 
ture of spinal nerves. 

Here, as in all problems of sleeping equipment, she finds 
with Springs dui/t for sleep. 
Simmons Springs support growing spines naturally, ensure 


Simmons ready to serve 


normal circulation, bringing as a consequence complete re- 
laxation and healthful sleep. 

Springs 4ui/t for sleep—with the Simmons responsibility. 
Responsibility for the sleep of a// who use Simmons 


sleeping equipment. 





The ‘ Madison” Design 1328 


is 


Price ¥ 30 each 


dn exquisite example of bed design in the early Colonial manner. 
had in a variely of beautiful, natural t ood fini shes. 
(slightly higher on the Pacific Coast and in Canada). 


Simmons Springs— Built for Sleep Simmons Beds 
$5.50 to $50.00 

Simmons Mattresses— Built for Sleep 

Purple Label, luxuriously upholstered with hair 


Built for Sleep 
$8.00 to $75.00 
$10.00 to $60.00 
$90.00 


Be sure to the Simmons Label on Bed, Spring and Mattress before you 
buy—The Simmons Label is your assurance of sleeping equipment 4ui/t 
for sleep. All genuine Simmons Beds, Springs and Mattresses have it. 
\ others have. 


SIMMONS BIED 


Built for Sleep =~ 


4iCe 
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Why Grow Old? 


(Continued from Page 38) 


a second, and even more generous injection, 
Again there was no apparent effect upon the 
wrinkle. But within a few days after the 
second injection she realized that the paraffin 
was running down beneath the skin of her 
face. It hardened and lumped in countless 
places. Before the paraffin injections she was 
a very fine-looking girl. Since then I have 
operated upon this unfortunate young woman 
again and again. After painful effort she 
looks better—much better. But her face 
forever will be distorted.” 

If this tale does not make you turn with 
a shudder from the thought of paraffin injec 
tion, read the history in brief —of this prac 
tice as it is written in standard medical 
records. 

It seems that one DoctorCorning first made 
reference, in his notes in 1891, to the subcu 
taneous use of oil and liquefied 
paraffin. But another, a Doc- 
tor Gersung, in 1900, was the 
first real authority to ap- 


prove the practice. Un- 7 
doubtedly at that time Doctor os 
Gersung gave no thought to Afi 
the injection of paraffin as a . 
means of filling in the wrinkles \ i ad 
in the face of a woman who ac " 
had begun to age. His writ-  -.—" 5 
ings and textbook descrip- . ——_ 
tions concerned themselves Kt ‘ 


with operations upon the faces 
of victims of acci 
dents or of certain 
malformations. His 
advocacy of the prac- d Lo ‘ 
tice was based largely 

upon the two ad- 

vantages that the operations practically were 
without pain and that, with the proper 
technic, no scar remained. He also reports 
that many nasal deformities, at that time 
impossible to help in other ways, were bet- 
tered by the parattin injection. In conse 
quence of Doctor Gersung’s writings a few 
surgeons of genuine standing used the paraf- 
fin injection where it seemed best to fit the 
case, 

Sut charlatans and ‘‘ beauty doctors”’ fell 
upon the idea with a whoop of delight. At 
first glance it seemed that any unreliabl 
with nerve and strength enough to push a 
hypodermic needle could turn the trick. 

The results of such operations in many 
cases did seem good—for a while. The ad 
mirable effect often could be made to last 
anyway until the victim’s money was safely 
in the operator’s bank. The cult, in conse- 
quence, grew and still flourishes with the 
tenacity and hardihood of poison ivy. 





Dangers of Para Hin Inje d tions 


MI ANWHILE, the unpleasant report 

1 from qualitied surgeons began to come 
in. They read something like this: That even 
in the hands of the most high-minded expert 
and after every precautionary measure had 
been used the injection of paratiin beneath 
the skin has been followed by: Primary diffu 

ion, or the spread of the paraiin beneath 
the tissues, a condition that never can be 
entirely relieved. An interference with the 
normal action of the alar muscles and a con- 
sequent embarrassment in breathing that 
probably cannot be cured. A_ condition 
known to doctors as “dermal hyperemia,” or 
a breaking down of the tissues of the face 
with abscess formations. 

One doctor reported to me that the victim 
became blind within five minutes of the in- 
jection of paraffin beneath her eyes to fill 
out the hollows. Many cases of retinitis 
and optic neuritis and the encroachment of 
gradual loss of sight, after paraflin injections, 
are on record. 

Among the minor difficulties—if you want 
to think of them as such—that have followed 
the subcutaneous employment of paraflin 
are: ‘Toxic, or poisonous, absorption due to 
the use of impure parafiin. Inflammatory re- 
action that does not subside with treatment. 
Pressure necrosis, which is the medical term 
for mortification or gangrene, especially of 
the bone. Paraflin embolism, or the absorp- 
tion of the paratiin into the blood vessels. 

Just a warning, too, against the home 
treatment of pigmented moles and_ the 


SOA, 


cosmetic use of the X ray, before we go on to 
pleasanter things. 

Chere are several advertised ways of re- 
moving moles and warts. There are ‘‘styptic 
pencils,” and so on. Today specialists are 
agreed that all moles and warts, however 
apparently unimportant, ought to be re 
moved by a surgeon. There are moles of no 
physical importance; but there are also 
moles, notably the bluish brown, pigmented 
moles, that are pos sible centers of grave ill 
nesses. If these moles are untouched or cor 
rectly treated the danger remains dormant 
or is forever removed. But if an amateur 
takes off the top of certain kinds of mole 
although no trace remains upon the surface 
of the skin, the roots of the moles still are in 
the tissue 
maining 


Doctors are regarding these re 

roots with a_ steadily growing 
alarm. One specialist told me 

that a patient of his removed 

a pigmented mole from the 
side of his own neck. ‘The man 

was dead within the year of a 

ey cancerous growth that formed 
beneath his arm. Post- 
mortem revealed that the 

\ main tendrils of the growth 
that killed him found their 
way directly to the roots of 


| 
ye iL \ 
‘ — \ the mole. 


la ’ The danger in the cosmetic 
use of X ray for the removal 
of hair and other tri 
fling operations is in 
the fact that the action 
of the X ray cannot at 
this time be infallibly 
foretold. Compara- 
tively little is as yet known of its effects, si 
that it still is too dangerous a medium for 
use in unimportant operations. There are, of 
course, doctors and surgeons who are work 
ing successfully with the X ray. But practi 
cally all pe ialist di approve ol its use 
except in cases of true need. 


How I (are for AG) (Comple xIOn 


WASH my face at night and in the morn 

ing with a pure castile soap. My skin i 
inclined to be a little oily ; so remember that 
a woman with a dry skin might not perhap 
be able to stand my treatment. Every night 
I wash my face with a flesh brush, and then 
I take a Turkish towel and rub it dry until 1 
can’t see one bit of dirt on the towel. Then 
I gently rub ina little cold cream—not more 
than my skin can absorb—around my eye 
and at the corners of my mouth and nostrils 

If, because I really am terribly tired, my 
whole face feels exhausted and “|e athery os 
have the whites of a couple of eggs beater 
tiff and I dab them on my face Then 1 li 
rf relaxed a I can, for twent 
minutes or a half an hour, allowing the whit 
of the eggs to dry. After that I dash col 
vater on my face until it is clean. Thi 
treatment makes me feel all “ pulled up” ane 
fresh again. I have recourse to it maybe si 
times in a year. When I told a speciali 
about it, he said: ‘‘ Probably the rest an 
cold water are the important ingredients, bu 
the eggs can’t hurt you.” 

On a warm day, after I have perspired, | 
ponge my face and neck with a mild toni 
an astringent. When I travel I never use trait 
towels. L always carry with me enough pure 
white and extra-soft Japanese paper napkin 
to dry my hands and face on the trip. If | 
am going to be on a train for two or thre: 
days I do not use soap at all on my face ir 
that time. I clean my face with a cleansin 
cream and after that use my tonic. Whe 
I wash my hands I always drop a little ben 
zoin into the water, which a specialist ha 
assured me cannot possibly hurt me. This 
I have begun to observe, is about the highest 
praise the doctor cares to give the layman, o1 
laywoman, anyway. “Oh, well,” says he 

“it couldn’t possibly hurt you.” 

So then “Oh, well,” says I, “I an 
perfectly satisfied with that. For if I car 
just mark time, stand still at thirty-eight 
instead of lunging and lounging onward int: 
old age, it will be good enough for me.” 


wh, as 


EDITOR’S NOTE The next article in thi 


) j 
series Will appear in an early issue, 
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i N the days of old Rome the people wore percent of all women suffer with their feet 
hat sandals, designed primarily to support the largely because the arch is not properly sup- | 
ap . c ” _ — J 
oh foot as Nature requires. The sandalaffordeda ported as Nature planned. 
het foot-length support, just like going ‘“‘bare- 
il footed.”’ There is no record of foot weakness The Arch Preserver Shoe— a new idea in shoes 
he! or discomfort in those earlv davs. that is 2,000 years old—has revived the san- ————~ ——_, 
ore dal comfort and healthfulness. Its concealed, 
“\ But Civilization, in its eagerness to secure built-in arch bridge gives the foot the same ~ . 
™ more stylish apparel, adopted the heel. This support as when walking ‘‘barefooted”’ were ES 
| marked the end of the natural foot-length keeps the arch from sagging while the heel is 
’ support. The foot arch was allowed to sag, raised from the ground—in the smartest 
subject to a constant strain. Today ninety shoes that Fashion knows 
rl . v 
i a7 } 
i ; The Arch Preserver Shoe is the on/s Arch Preserver Boot ind Low-C its / 
] shoe of its kind because its distinctive are made for W omen and Misses in all 
— construction is patented. To satisfy tyles—and in all widt! AAAA to E, 
al both Nature and Fashion you therefore Sold by 2,000 dealers 
bu must be sure that you are buying the THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
genuine Arch Preserver. This trade en 7 i mi 
mark on the sole and lining is your 35 Gallia St., Portsmouth, Ohi 
d, guarantee TRADE MARK WEG. U.S. PAT OFFICE Makers of women's fine shoes for more 
than forty years 
KEEPS THE FOOT WELL 





— iaciapeltin - 


THE ARCH PRESERVER SHOE 











Every woman who wants to stay young should read this booklet, 


a i: y mre: It shows how much the feet have to do with facial beauty and t how t ure 
The Feet and the Fac Ce for the feet if one would retain the charm of youth. Send coupon today. Also 
. ask for name of dealer or phone the Tel-U -Whe Bureau ty 4 
Chee 
ae 
The Selby Shoe C Ga St., Portsmouth, O 
Please send postpaid y« booklet, No. 4 Th 
Feet and the Fa , and nar f dealer | 
. | | 
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HELL PYRALIN 1s made in two 
be autiful patterns: La Belle and 
Du Barry, with or without decoration 


in gold. La Belle 1s here illustrated. 


g 
These patterns are also made in 
Ivory Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. Tes 


- 
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SHELL 
ralin 


Fx ISITE! Rich golden tones 
shading from clear topaz to deep 
browns. Beauty that remains bright 
and untarnished by time. It is not 
surprising that Shell Pyralin is having 
such a vogue. And one of the de- 
lightful things about Pyralin is that 
all designs are standard and can be 
matched at leading stores everywhere, 
so that a set may be started with a 
few pieces and gradually increased 
from time to time. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Py raiin I Jepartment 


ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


on Every Article for dressing 
table and travelling bag—your 


ssurance of life-long service 



















Look for the Name “‘Pyralin”’ 
F y 
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modern schoolhouse should be the gathering 
| place not only for the children but for the 
| citizens who maintain it 

The erection of a school building involves 
preliminary facing of certain problems, made more 
‘ plicated by the fact that it must suit a whole com- 
ty rather than a single family. Fortunately it is 
within the anv rural community, how- 
small, to have as attractive and well-equipped a 
as any city could boast. 


= = 


power ol 


ent rapid developments in mechanical equipment 
placed at the disposal of even the simple st rural 


exactly the same facilities in the way of water 
ind lighting and heating systems, that are 
n large cities 
ortant points to bear in mind are first, site 
i lly located, on high, well-drained, open ground 


{ should be 
athletic field and a school garden 


room tor a playground and possibly 


The building 


trees and shrubs as attractively as possible. 


ited, when possible, so that the classrooms face east 


¢ vest; certainly 


; es needing a steady north light 





cA Modern Schoolhouse and Ftomes for the Teachers 


By GABRIELLE Kiitor AND CuHarires BK. Wurere, JR. a mina, 
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SCHOOL BUILDING AND PLANS 








be set back from the roa 1, and the grounds plante | 
It should 


some sunshine should reach every room 
; e time during the day The part which gets the least 
: n be used for laboratories, workshops and_ similat 

















LITTLE COTTAGI FOR TWO PLAN A 
BED ROOM 
14% «2 12° ° 
© 
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LOUNGING ROOM 
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Heating and ventilat 


most The tas ioned open 


Phere are 


mportance 
stoves af&r¢ obsolete 
obtaining the legal number of cubic feet of air pet 
pupil—the and the fan 
latter, an artificial method, air is drawn down fron 
outside to the basement, washed and heated and 
then blown through ducts into the different rooms 
\ thermostat automatically opens or closes dampers as the 
heat goes over OF under a certain degree. 
As for the plumbing, only the very highest type and the 
most sanitary of fixtures should be installed. 
Fireproofing is another recently 


The re 1s now ison wl \ in\ 


two methods of 


) 


gravity systems By the 











develope | Sale lal 


no re school board sho 1 « 
a nonfireproot building, although in some far western states 


a popular alternative has been found in one-story schools 


with all exits directly to the ground. The completely fire 
proof building, however, costs so very little more that no 
board member should risk the life of a single child by 


authorizing any other sort. Materials considere 
are burned brick, burned wall tiles, 
approved terra cotta. Steel is not fireproof unless protected 
Authorities agree that the ideal s hoolhouse 1s 
two flights of stairs in height. With ordinary 
this renders a building practically fire 
once-neglected basement contains nowadays many of the 
most important school activities. It 
and usually the lower floor extends only far enough 
ground to get the foundations below the frost line, 
ind window | 


| fireproof 
approve 1 concrete il | 


not over 


prec autions, 


Phe 


and panic proof 


must be damp-proof, 


into the 


illow 1 


adequate ceiling height space for Classrootr 












This floor provides for play rooms, lunch rooms, domes- 
tic science and manual training workshops, and also 
contains heating and ventilating systems. The win 
dows, which by law must be one-fifth to one-sixth the 
floor space, should be on the left only, never at the 
back, and should go as near the ceiling as possible, for 
one-third of the light comes from the upper fourth of 
a window. For this reason there should be no curved 
tops or transoms 

In grade schools the 
cared for I 


Te 
children’s wraps are usually 
eithet by the older 
individual 


classroom 


with each 


wardrobe th orridor, by 


system, using e ( 
low kers, or by a coat room conne ted wit! the classroom, 
or a wardrobe separated s ig doors 
In halls and stairs sir ty and directness are of 
oO portanc The steps s ld have an easy rise, 
iol OVeT Ss l es, Will e tread 1 no dangerous 
winders The best fo of stair construction goes 
lown to a platform and returns upon itself. If th 
W Ss wick han fou rn et } yuld be at least 
let with a cent | i CN ding around each plat 
Every precault Ist De taken to ike stairwavs 
freproot | s is the greatest 
\ v s 1 { rs n ~ irs alike 
| have outside re : ' te 
( -< 
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© Women of Spirit 


HE world no longer pays 
homage to feminine languor. 





























The active woman she who 
still knows how to work or play 

with the buoyant briskness, 

grace and enjoyment of Youth 

| is most admired. 
| 4 

E 

H “GROUND-GRIPPER” | Such women have learned that | 

H SHOPS H EXERCISE is by far the most | 

f E 

H Akron, Ohio, Schumaker Shoe potent health and beauty pre- | 

FH Baltimore, Md., N. Hess’ S aie tae 
Bertalan, CoM. 2100 Shattuck Ave. i server. But exercise is of very 

Hy sirmingham, Ala., D. & Rich 4 7 . F 

: Sanat, Bathe 32 a St. : incomplete benefit unless it has 

= 96 ashington St. Hy i 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 310 Livingston St. = va AV + a Pp, 

Be i pee H free play from the ground up. 
m—-tinec i Bodily freedom is impossible 
Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe Co = Sale mala al . . . 
Chattancoga, Tenn, Evans, Hedges Co. (| When FEET are imprisoned in 
Chicago, Ill, 40 N. Clark St. a ® ad 

H 77 Jackson Blvd., W H stiff, unnaturally shaped shoes. 

29 East Lake St = 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 38 E. 4th St. 4 ~ + y ‘ 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1832 E. 6th S ‘“GROUND-GRIPPER”’ 
Columbus, Ohio, 18 E. Broad St a or ‘ _ ‘ 
alae la ac 7 Von Maur bY \W ALKING SHOES have pli- 
Jayton, Ohio, Rike umler Co * a 
sie ren aeag egg once agg ant arches \ike those of your feet. 
Pe W. Grand River Aver They keep muscles exercised 
Duluth, Minn., 21 N. 4th Ave., W 4 e . ° 
Fau Claire, Wis, Ivar Andersonshoeco. and blood circulating joyously 
Elizabeth, N. J., Hausman’'s 4 . ° - ° 
Findlay, Ohio, L. E. Snyder H by flexing with your feet in every 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Lehman Shoe Co E x = . _ a. 
Fort Worth, Tex, J. J. Fontiw & Sos H = Part at every step. These fa- 
artior¢ ymn., O95 tin St t ai 
a mous shoes were first to take 
ee ee aan soe o esom Hf women’s feet out of bondage to 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day f : : . 
Lincola, Nebr, Speier & Sin H high heels and vise-like toes. 
Los Angeles, Calif., C. H. I u f meh os . 
Louisville, Ky., 421 W. Walnut St Their world-wide success has 
Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, In F . . . 

Milwaukee, Wis.. 411 Grand Av H encouraged many imitations. 

i: Minneapolis nn., 89 S. 7th St = ™ . 

H New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shot H But they can be duplicated 

f Newark, N.J., Hausman’s, 813 B ad f : fis . 7 

. oe ee # neither in construction nor in 
Pi tsi gg H the results they bring. 

Omaha, Nebr., J. J. Fontius & Sor f 
ei he ggg H “GROUND-GRIPPERS” are sold 
Sek the. amine, H the country over—in our own exclu- 
Providence, K. 1, 397 V H sive shops and by merchants wh« | 
ee a ae eT 4 have the truest appreciation of vali 
si Sonm am J: F Fontius and seek to give customers the un 
moe on doggende ape questionably dest. Unlike ordinary 
| H Peaeat ie “then eae orthopedic shoes, they are made in a 
| H seca Teo cecy variety of attractive styles. All 
| H es ange pleasant to /ook at as they are # 
| H Stockt ( - 1 
Hse > wear. Handsome boots, oxfords, 
| H waaea Gas ee pumps and sport models Your 
H os be ay 
| S| re le choice of finest leathers and various 
H : \ 
H we ' . “1° 
| || H bea oe ae colors. For Children and Men as 
| Sor , | 
| H Whee Vv. Va. M. H. & M ; well as Women. And, ol; SO CoM 

H W a ms Mass., B & fortabl ! | 

3] y n, O I H ( 

H 

H : Never in your life have you known anything to compare 

1 2000 Agents Everywhere with the complete HAPPINESS of ‘‘Ground-Grip- 

H pers.”’ Refuse substitutes. Writeusforour FREE BOOK- 

| HH Save this list for LET—‘‘What You Should Know About Your Feet.”’ 

H reference 

H GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 

¢ —— a >) 140 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 
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AA Modern Schoolhouse and 
Ftomes for the Teachers 


Continued /) 


om Page 157 




















THE DOUBLI 




















This is the time to build schools. Ti. TS THT tstnt) 2 a. 
The market is now sufficiently re ee See) Cae enti || 
adjusted so that the issuance of KITCHEN Je Jer Je) ae Mee 
bonds, the usual method of finan ALCOVER ALcove PANTR 
ing school construction, is becom —— — ‘wtos 
ing daily more feasible. If a new _ Ps, ates eee 5 T 
building is needed now, or will be Zs 2 rr LIVING 6 DININGS 
very soon, it is well to create public 20 4 a ROOM 
. ¢ . ; 2 « ° 
sentiment for a bond issue and go x ! ad p ‘8 \2 
prepare the necessary plans, so that =a - 
when conditions are favorable the a Y: \ chosgcies: / 
school board can go ahead. te 
Along with the building of a new 5 } 4 4 
schoolhouse should go considera t + PORCH 
tion of the way in which th * = x 
all en | 
Clos remain in the hands of the scho 
BED ROOM BED ROOM board to be rented to the teacher 
Ww? s @* we ae eles or the latter may acquire the proy 
erty by monthly payments. 1 
NSS $e — any event, the result is comfo 
4 Sean , ind well-being for the teacher 
} HALL BED ROOM and a lesser — for tl 
a ee hool board, becau the mor 
si r yz they can offer teachers in comfort 
Oo ATH z the eas ier it is to tind teacher 
commend — Sail : | willing to carry on the week 
One of the single houses is illu 
Boho F trated in Plan A, page 157—alitt 
ce. i ottage for one family or for tv 
*% teachers to eep house togeth« 
”~ P . In Plan B we have a little di 
plex house for two families, o1 
teachers are to live School-teachers ar upstairs and the other downstairs Wit 
universally underpaid and very frequently regular bedroom furniture in the single be 
ncomfortably housed; consequently any roomanda wall bed in the living-dining ro 
contribution toward cheaper and better liv vo teachers might find a home in each of t 
ing quarters for them is timely and useful ittle apartments 
The community idea has been applied to Still another type, Plan C, shows a doul 
other prof« ssions, and it offersa satisfactory house for one or two teachers in each ha 


olution of the housing problem for school 
teachers as well. Now that the little coun 
try s¢ hool has been elbowed out of the educa 
tional plan, the larger and more complete 
district school having taken its place, the 
community-center home idea for teachers is 
more than ever practicable. 

Land is purchased in a 
district and a street or 
cottages of different sizes. 


suburb or rural 
two laid out with 
The property may 


HOUSE=—PLAN C 




















\ community house stands in the center 
the group and contains a community dinil 
room and kitchen and a lounging room { 
dancing and social pastimes; in the ba 
ment is a well-arranged laundry and a | 
boiler for warming all the cottages in tl 
group. A community house of this size w 
accommodate an addition to the communit 
of five or six future cottages having simil 
accommodations. 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THI 


COMMUNITY HOUSES AND COTTAGES 
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The Machine and the Woman 


(Continued fro 


betterment, for cultural advance. In both 
achines were displayed the same balance 
| power, the same sense of responsibility 


But when the women reached a state of 
litical consciousness they were gently kept 
it of the political machine One can hardly 
ume the men. How would you like to se 
ething uu had built for part I 
being seeming] natched tron 
ruding el! 
Men and women, when they enter part 
t go by different route 
Lhe political machine, the other t 
e study group Womer 
y group Into the 1 
' 
I 


l! iccoradanc¢ it their nee 


ell as those of the male suffrage 
By reason of the surprising political power 
vomen have shown recently, there has been 
talk of a women’s bloc. There never will be 
women’s bloc, because women are not 
ad by persons, they are led by ideals. Phey 
) not want to quarrel with men; they do 
ot want to differ from men on lines of sex 
stinction. They do not shout for a woman 
iuse she is a woman; nor do they shout 
ra woman becaus« they like her; but they 
ut lor a person, man or woman, who 
nds for their ideals 


} } 


Women will not vote as women alone 





use they are the daughter of ‘ 
ers as I] ol their me er The fen 
e does not ru dgaown 1 e bY tse 
ict, men and women are mut ilike in 
ny things. The mother side which bore 
mothered the young nd the tather 
( hicl pr tects ad erent Vay re 
inhere ‘ bye VW ‘ 
( iT if { 
‘ ) 


But The) 


! | } f 
bere lo n never be rr 
4 Dut it will cre € 1tse tor te p I ‘ 
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eve 1 vre = i¢ 
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do not understand us. 7 


ie men they are 


ustomed to deal wit! politic illy are 
© intelligent as the politi omal 

man who is politically mind 
senerally speaking, a superior « 

oclally and politicall 

r ? ‘ womel Liwa I ‘( 

I e most mil ( cept I 

p not r per 
I O 

Ni I ( l 1 1 { I 


( I but I 
nave tor many years past; and so do millions 
of other women in this country. Our fre 
dom, because it springs from economi 
sources, is wonderful compared with that of 
the women of the Old World 


: a 7 
Neu Cwugineers 


\ THI N wome n impose their hoice, arising 
as it does from a free and unhampere: 
state, the result is spiritually magnificent 
Phe days are gone when a hundred-dollar girl 
marries a ten-cent man unless she wishes to 
She does not have to marry him for a home. 
as Is too true yet across the many seas 
With women ir } W 
real hone sty; there will be less ¢ pportunity 
for devious bargaining. They tell us that 


politic al candidacies and issues were decide 


1 politi s, there be mort 


by obscure groups of men in some little back 


room of a saloon. There,ina 


‘ ‘. . lar {1A | 
nosphere vere the pla Ss untoiMe b 
e ed ul four young I ( 
nt ry] r 
ment people ere tol ¢ 
t happen n 
+ war 
Y ) l 
} { } 
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The he 7 e to | t t S 
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| r ay bette 
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‘Who Has Not Loved a-Nountain 


By Marrua Haskect Clark 


\ HO has not loved a moun- 
‘V tain 


tte has not known a friend 
lo stand with him 


In hand with 


Until his journey s end 


lm” 


Who has not loved a mountain 
Its purple-brooding calm 

[he height of it 

(he might of it 
Its hemlock-fingered balm 


Its cool, sweet ev ening breath of 


kindliness 
it bends to bless 
oiling \ alley Way 


lhe 
lhe 
1e { 


| 


Its promis¢« on the rnin 

skies 

Of sunlit trails untrod 

L-ach crest-blown fir 
Star touched, astir 


[hat whispers high with God 


Who has not loved a mountain 
He has not known a friend 

lo share with him 
And bear with hin 


Until his journey s end 


morally dubious 
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as different from ordinary 


a corset that fits so 


pink Jersey silk, of silk broche 
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Wwidiua 


ror when you buy 
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le-made adress, 
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\ simple, beautiful, luxurious corset of better ce 
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the hosiery of the world. But be- 
cause of its resistance to grind, Phoe- 
nix hosiery stands first in world 
sales. Its stalwart strands of shim- 
mering silk minimize the friction 
between shoe and foot and enable 
the men, women and children of 
today to get unmatched mileage 
from their hosiery. And even on 
its last leg Phoenix still presents 
a fine appearance. Well heeled is 
he who experiences its enduring 
economy and refined elegance. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 
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(ontinental D (ending 


By 


AIRE CONSTANTIN 





ren 


Dea ‘ How « | method of mending tine bed 
ve heard that remark in and table linen. It is not 
very tone you may pleas worth doing on ordinary 
to imagine, from self cheap cotton goods, or on 


ontente 
e ten 


et, 0 


Vas p 
rought 


illy don't 


ily 


<d superiority to goods that fray much, but 
lerest pity! And anything that is already of 
r a woman who eS : a little value in itself profits 
artly at least by the delicate darned 
up in England, I patching 

mend so 


rhe things 














only difficult’ part 






































her and keep the Don’t cut out the worn 
va But that, according piece; simply decide in 
French and Belgia our own mind just how 
is almost less tl b e patch is to be, draw 
be ing of the ar be on the stuff, and baste 
ling. I am going t it round fully and ac 
e a few plain mendit curately, with cotton of a 
men yne Dy OI al contrastil color Cut a 
») Make yi st j piece ¢ new stuff « actly 
Contine il me ( B ul size Ol the square that 
od ’ ‘ } i isted I la 
( \ t / ( gy side ¢ Lhe 
Pe ‘. as 9 edge 
nea I ( i the thre Pr 
P , Ni » 
t p i ra i ( I Ie I the or na 
| p1ece Lay n it Lhe ( the t } now! by the IwUure 
rol Tet t the i I n e hok Wi a the original st att 
i i Ca t I re e née pa 
up ella ( i makl I place trom t] e,andal 
it « st ( ( p ther 
I ( Lie | i i Lint I fh i is \ i¢ Nose 
I i I 1¢ buttor ng nar re | ( ( ea It 
{ ] l il ai I ( f I ( est al \ 
t { { petter ind 1 4 at 4 it i ur a ( I I rl rl nt 
( is the en { 1 once or ll fra pu out ¢ shape 
ou ep the 1a L¢ | ec da on the px rt n re 
r ) 1 \ € it el | 
- t one in thread the co 
IR MEMBEI \ 
() 
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T { i ( 
irp n ne. 
ed. I 1 are going t Iwo conditions are alway 
h fine 1 I be . required. First: The edge 
I or steala razor. S te ' 
oweve! ocd t } g Conti» Zon Page i 
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201—Tubing for Twe 199—Scarf & Pin Cushion Top 200 —Center piece 
$2 Tubir &5 36-Inch $1.00 
45-Inch Tubin 
Above price ybtain except in ( Inada and joreign counirie 
This very charming hig yudoir Set but suggests a few of hos rich looking 


pieces I ) I wit floss and vervthing complete 


"Dovacker sect’ 


Embroidery Package Outfits 


If you have never tested the merits of these packages we g t 
make il OF ¢ ofr th t Ss lust ted Th excelien jua 
cha C I Sig i l \ v st sn u. » I in C 
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ANOTHER NEW WAY to employ nimble finge: iggest 
hi k Lamp Shade in this illustration. It is n with Re S 
Sv | f | i s \ ft 
The New Royal Society Lamp Shade and Medallion Book No. 21 
10c in U. S.—15c Elsewhere 
1) 


H. E. VERRAN CO., 


Union Square West 
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Continental -ACnding 


(Continued from Page 167) 





be brought to- 


gether must be 
absolutely clean 
and sharp-cut 


You must cut your 
piece of stuff right 
out, either in the 
form of a patch or 
of a strip, and put 
i new, clean-edged 
piece up against it 


Strips are alway 





easier to “ topp 
into place than 
pate hes, because 








torn at the laun 
dry. Unpick so 
much of the edge 
that at both side 
of the tear the lac¢ 
falls free and car 
be tacked down on 
cardboard or stiff 
paper in the 
Ion shown in | 
ure | Take 

new prec Ol lace 


posl 


l 
oO 


and lay it over the 
torn one, matching 
the pattern ex 


Q 








Second The net: e@? 
stuff must be fairly 
thick. You can’t 
do stoppage on muslin or cotton goods; felt, 








An effective Cameo Damask Cloth in wreath-stripe design. You 
may choose it in Rose ; Blue, Gold or ‘hite. 68 inches % ide. 


Snowy Damasks and Damasks in Color 


There’s a lure in the silken shimmer of Cameo Table Damasks 
which no woman can resist. 

Their firm, even weave, the delicate witchery of their designs and 
their sturdiness are a few reasons for seeking the shop selling 
Cameo before purchasing table damasks. 


For those who choose all white, there are lovely patterns—period 
designs vie with floral effects. There are round design cloths, 
hemmed, hemstitched or round scalloped; Cameo Damasks by 
the yard with matching napkins; hemstitched tea cloths and 


gift sets of tea cloth and napkins. 


For those who like the cheeriness of color, many of these styles 
may be had in a French blue, a fairly fragrant rose and a rare gold. 





A Cameo 


this, loo, come 


’ 


117 Ch matts patt rH 
e, Blu or Gold. 


(*AMEC) 


TABLE DAMASKS 


PAULINE MILLS, Inc. 
‘White & Co., Inc., Se//i {vent Dept. A, s4 Worth Street, New Yi 


’ 


rk 


cloth, serge, velvet, heavy silk, suitings and 
very heavy lirens are all suitable for it 

Cut your edges perfectly straight and 
smooth with a razor and then match them to 
gether as neerly as possible thread by thread 
Now either catch the edges together by 
loose tacking stitches, across and across, as 
in the figure, or else sew the two 
edges down on brown paper so that they 
touch each other, the right side of the goods 
| being next to the paper. The brown-paper way 
is the easier, but you can’t turn your work 
over to see how it looks on the right side. 

Now take the finest little tiny needle you 
can find, thread it with a 
human hair as near the 
color of the stuff as you 
can go, and darn with the 
hair, taking care that all 
the stitches are slipped 
only into the upper sid 
of the goods and that not 


you see 





a single one of them pass 
through to the other side 
French women. seen 
nearly always to darn 
fine woolens and wo 
ven things through 
net white or 
net for lingerie, 
lace net 
cotton, tor 
Just a 
Figures 


show 


cream 
black 
either silk or 
stockings 
glance al 
D and E will 
you how neat 
and easy it is to do 

If your skin 
sensitive 


afraid that the net wil 


very 


and you are 


rub \ l al Ca 
ul e 7 i t ag 
\ ; 
i | = < 
\ 

oe f net brit ne quite nat 

rally to lace, which I used to consider th 

t tiresome thing on earth to mend be 


ore I knew how When you are buying lace 
of any kind and for any purpose alway 
a little too much, and take care of it “like 
your eyes The matching of the pattern j 
all the battle 

Now suppose you have an afternoon cloth 


or a child’s frock out of which a bit has been 


a 








Vay each side 

the tear Now 

thread your needle 
with cotton as close as possible in quality to 
that of which the lace is made, and overcast 
the two pieces of lace together with small 
close stitches. Don’t go in straight lines up 
and down, for that would show; wiggle in 
and out, following the design of the lace if 
you can manage Then cut away 
the lace with sharp, small scissors close up 
against the two lines of overcasting. If you 
are mending something that has to launder, 
wash the new bit of lace first, and don’t pull 
your overcasting too tight 

And now, last of all, the famous Belgian 

darning —or, rather, reknitting with a darn 
ing needle-—which has the reputation of 
being so horribly difficult 
to do and is really so ab 
surdly easy 


to do SO. 


N THE first place let 


me Warn you never 


ict Nand-kKnit things go 
, , 
nto real holes if you Cal 
, | 
avoid it \lwavs men 
nem as soon 


a they 
thin Whether 


mending hole or thir 


show 


place, start at the toy 
right - hand side, at 
least three rows 
nitting beyond tl 
orn spot 

Savy to yoursell 


‘There’s a_ stitcl 
ly Lone here 
thin. I want to re 
. make it Where doe 


my thin thread come 


worn 


trom? 
Kind where it fir 
Make appearan 
put D1 point otf vo lle j t} 
}) ] | ] lr needie 
, 
I ‘ 
G t | | ‘ rou 
} + 1) px nt 
é The 
é Y 
I p t ( 
-) ) ror to 
tl i! 1d at the ght 
i l putting your need 
and out of the middles of the old loops 


K 
never at their sides. When you have 
1 row take yi 


finishes 
uur thread down to the wrong 
ie thing you are mending. Choos¢e 


new row, either above or below Bring it ul 
there just as you did for the first one, anc 
tart again. Use washed and shrunken wool 


and don’t pull too tight. 


4+ eee ¢; a 
4 | Piaged 
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1 bis 
lace 
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ching 
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L 
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Now 
recede 
lity to 
ercast 
small 
es Up 
gle in 
lace if 
away 
se Up ’ No. 2835 
If you No. 2826 
under, No 
t pull 24M e 
C 
elgian 
darn 
ion of « . 
veul A pattern without a puzzle—fza//y. 
so ab a . ry . . e ai 
Half the time for cutting, for sewing, . 
oii i for htting, this amazing new way. 
ver t 
gs The most startling invention since the sewing machine! 
men & F ain. fh 
i - i I C OR the first time in the his- You cannot w aste material by Seven Latest Styles 
® thir f emis tory of fashion and style, a errors in cutting. You see exactly Seven of the very latest designs in McCall 
be tor ~ pattern has been invented that how to lay the pattern on your engi Patterns are shown on this page. 
de 6 can be followed by all women with- woods. By actual test, this new way brainy ied wr snaninanaianties Miieiassiciex Mise 
WS out the slightest bewilderment. Not saves more material than any other abiits. Eiken Aten i ; eg : 
dt merely an addition to the usual pat- pattern. where to s McCall P Pa " 
tern but an entirely new idea. <A Simply send coupon below with the cost of 
ursel : : ene ts ’ ; as teas dete te 
stitcl mistake-proof pattern! So clear you I rac tically no fitting shicia 
e, Worl - cannot make an error! You simply All other patterns are still cut out No. 2866-1 Dress, sizes 34. 36, 38. 40, 42, 44 
wae cut to a printed line. with knives, hundreds at a time. No. 287 Dr zes 34 4 44 
re Govt : . ° 4° 
por Now——without a moment's hesi- lhe new pattern is printed on a — : oeke ite, 
tation you pin your pattern to the press, like anew spaper ach pat- 42 and 44. Price 4 
t fir material and cut into the most ex- tern is a perfect copy of the original sree Raglan lia a 
aran pensive cTepe, chiffon. velvet Or model to the hair's breadth It 15 U/ 
n tl ; 7 " 4 
shimmering satin—fearlessly. You ost accurate pattern ever conceived 
cannot make a mistake. ‘lhe style If you follow the blue-line care- 
oOlIn and finish ota modiste come W th- fully n cutting you are through | 
ut study or planning ll the worl ith all fhtting worrie our dress 1s 
j j ea plat — . . 9 - wale ee Y mur Gre The new McCall Printed Patterns 
y / has been done for you in advance ee ee — ut sell at 2he ts GS esorewhere 
— alae - te ile ou may need a slight bit of i Nac 
ght sid bp y, Simpl) follow the blue line altering for your particular lines or ehdlnie pote aeder Meect t 
— i / [he new pattern has no perfora- height, but the adjustment is negli- ut coupon below. 
hee . tions. Instructions appear on each gible 
: weeme f » ay pattern piece —in printed words. It Now you can always look your ct 
‘hoose ; » is all so clear that you do not have best. A few yards of material—the e Tdvance Al 
ng it uy No. 2866 to consult a study chart or sewing new McCall Printed Pattern—and y TY ded (all 
ne, anc : is . ¢ tg 
1: nel guide or any confusing directions you not only have a dress made up 4Shlon Shoz 
) onthe envelope. Words printed right easily and quickly—but it fits. It Oct Qtr, ee f~ 
mn the pattern te ll you exactly what to hangs well, it has distinction and in Over ug 14 “ 
; ‘ ; 7 Os 7 
! 49. You read as you cut. that elusive subtlety — styé. aia Stores G\ 
la ’ . 
(| aN LRN ee A heavy blue line guides you in For the latest style tendencies of Winter styles of payin oF 
- On ESE <= = . Ha : } 
aa b ta cutting. You do not wonder about today, see the wide selection of ad- F newspane;, 1 adva Wa 
seam allowance or any other detail vance styles in McCall’s Magazine Weer, 1° f00ds saley nuncen 
simply follow the blue line. You and look through McCall fashion ' 
1G SLEEVE cannot make a mistake. books at all good pattern counters. ---------------- ——- -; 
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HE dignity of known 

quality and excellence 
which is inseparably at- 
tached to Solid Silver table- 
ware makes doubly precious 
that gift which bears the im- 
print “Sterling”. Solid Silver 
is always in good taste, and 
there are many occasions 
wl erenothing else iscorrect. 


In 
Solid 


Silver 


= Ca on 





solid si wi Ste a" 


Towle Silversmiths have fash 
ioned in solid silver the exquisite 
Lady Mary design. Its quiet 
beauty and charming delicacy 
offer enduring evidence of the 
discriminating taste of the giver 


Jewelers have Lady Mary 
tableware, tea and dinner sets 


Write for booklet No. 102 


TOWLE. 


Craftsmen in Solid Silver 
for Over Half a (entury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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verybody is Braiding Nats 
J00a) | 


By MasBpen Foster BAINBRIDGE 


Under the Dir r he Guild of the Needle and Bobbin Crafts 





) ; 
Dark and light concentric rings go Another easy-to-carry mat is thi 
yne of five small circles. Make each 
tiny round separately and 


/ 


lo make this fascinating old rug. 


Black outlines each color and em 


pra 12eS [he Pravs, greens and reds. 


join 0 


gether with a dark and light border. 


ERHAPS the most often made and 
used floor covering in America is the 
homy braided mat of our grand 
mothers. Relegated fora time to the kitchen 


rough edges are first turned in, and then the 
strand folded together, so no raw edges will 
appear. If thick and thin materials ar 
braided together, the thin may have to b 


and back porch, it has now retrieved its folded in double to give the strand a siz 
original popularity and is not only ap Hi mall st 10 fll? Thi that is equal to the one made of the heavier 
. . . . _ iW 4 ° a vee 
prec lated for its virtues but has actuall _ > of I a . goods. 
> ° . . . . } } d Na } . . — 
become fashionable—hence, much to be cd Che strands may be pressed or folded and 


| {uares, And a (tiined 7 ai 




















sired. The braided mat enjoys advantages : rolled tightly on a card or ball, which keeps 
that no other mat possesses, in that if care site lB a Mas the edges in place. Anold lady on Cape Cod, 
fully sewed it always lies flat, an attribut @ SGUGrE Gi A HME ANE KEEP aaa who braids ,continually, makes a very wide 
which its Oriental sister cannot always boast T/ Mi t porch work. strand, which she sews before braiding. | 
It wears endlessly, washes easily and well, find this quite unnecessary. Many expert 
and can be made at practically no cost workers hold their edges in with no previous 
he interior decorators order them in balls. One can braid quite easily with two — preparation. 
colors to match certain rooms, but the ideal balls or long strips, if the third strand is lo join the material in strips, seam with a 
braided mat is the logical use of the by- kept short firm back stitch, unless one uses heavy woolen 
products of the family scrap bag. I can think It is hard to give the exact width to cut goods, felt or broadcloth, in which case the 
of no lovelier color than the washed-out blue — the cloth. Some workers make a broad braid, — strips can be lapped and run, 
of old denim overalls! and others very narrow ones. For ordinary The choice of colors we shall have to leave 
Collect all the rags possible, either cotton mats I like a braid where the individual — to individual taste, the use to which the rug 
or wool, and, if too faded, dye them some © strands measure three-quarters of an inch is to be put and the abundance of the family 
bright color; or invest in just a little bright These must be cut over two inches, as the scrap bag. Blues and grays, with a bit of 
new stuff. As a very little girl I can remen orange or yellow introduced, work out well 
ber being sent by my grandmother to | loo many colors in the same mat are a mis 
orange-colored flannel for rug making. It nd time spent in working out happ 
the only bit of new 1 teri itions is time well invest 


ved herself 
Braiding lhe ‘Rug 
Wealth From the Scrap Ba 


|’ YOU decide to buy any ne 
to one of the dealers in remnant 


goods are sold by the pound, not by the 


tt BRAID, sew three strands together 
I ten these to your Knee or any p 
ere they can be kept taut, and braid in the 


be composed ol 


ic 


ordinary way. If the mat is to 
one continual braid, then it is well to braid 
ind sew alternately, as it is hard to calculate 
just how far a braid will extend, and it is also 
hard to join a braid onto a braid. Rugs are 
very lovely where each braid goes around 
once, the joining backstitched and the ends 
turned back and strongly felled down. In 
that case one may have a basket full of balls 
of braids before the sewing begins. The 
round rug illustrated is made in this 

way. For an oval rug, fourteen 
inches was the old established 
measure before one turneé 
the first braid in the center 


1 


Domett or outing flannel make lovel Olt 
rug and is easily braided and sewed. 

If new cloth, such as calico, is purchased it 
is well to wash it to get the starch out, and 
also to make certain the color will not run. 
Putting salt in the water helps set the color, 
and if the cloth is rinsed until the water is 
clear there is no danger of subsequent run 
nings when the mat is washed. In using 
new cloth, tear off strips not longer 
than two vards, as longe r piect 
tangle in the braiding 

Grandmother used to cut 
up her old material, sew it 


together, and roll it into (Continued on Page 18 


1 four-strand braid 1 Round mats are simpler 
, Vumber fo manage an 1 may 

r strands fron i placed side by side and 

right; passt nd and bordered with gray, green 

i? lo le r fir wad and hgeured material and 

ira Pa i ) é deed with bliacr. T/ i 

right / ne is from the Thoma 

nd Bailey Aldrich House. 
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o leave 
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ut well 


i\ p 
id in the 
posed ol 


to braid 
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alculate 
it is also 
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around 
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Bake a whole meal 
in these glass dishes 


Oven-cooking brings out the full 


flavor of food, particularly if the 

food is cooked in glass dishes. 
Fry’s Oven Glass cooks food 

quickly, evenly, thoroughly. The 


heat fairly pours through the trans- 
parent glass into the food. 


There are pie plates, casseroles, 
bre: ad bakers, bean pots, ramekins, 
ind other dishes suitable for prac 
tical use. A whole meal can be 
baked in Fry’s Oven you 

in use it for 

iulifower au 
tard, and other 


Glass; 


‘agout, Spanish rice, 
gratin, baked cus- 
appetizing foods. 


These glass baking dishes are 
beautiful enough to grace the 


nest mahogany and to accompany 
ne choicest linen and silver. Hues 
that suggest the 
mother-of-pearl, a tinge of amber, 











The 


iridescence of 





and the blue bd an English sky— 
come and go in this beautiful glass 
as the light varies. 


They keep food hot during the 
meal; save washing extra dishes, 
and scouring baking-pans. 


Get a 
and 


} 
meals; 


set of Fry’s Oven Glass 
wholesome, oven-baked 
also sold in single pieces, 
priced from 15c up (slightly higher 
in Canada), by leading department, 
china, and hardware 


serve 


stores. 
Toy Set of Fry’s Oven Glass 


Little Mother’s “ Kidibake” 
will delight any little girl. 
of a miniature casserole 
bread baker, pie plate and two rame- 
kins—all made of the new iridescent 
Kry’s Oven Glass. This set ts for sale 
at many leading department and hard- 
ware stores and toy shops. Price, $2.50. 


set 
It consists 


and cover, 


RYS 


Oven Glass 


Manufactured by H. C. Fry Glass Company, Rochester, Penna. 


HOME JOURNAL 


ys 


FRLE booklet of recipes and menus 


Send for “A Week-End with Sally Whipple,” 


interesting booklet giving 1 pes nd ! nus 
whole family w . FREI t rest. A 
H. C. Fry heste1 









Round Baker 


_, 


EE 
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Ramekins 


IS¢ 








Pie Plate 


15¢ 
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I ever bought” 


That’s the opinion of thousands 
of women who own Esmond 


Jacquard Blankets. 


Blankets with bright, cheery 
colors and beautiful patterns to 
delight the eye and harmonize 
with each bedroom. 


Blankets with an extra deep nap 
due to the Esmond exclusive 
Cortex finish—a nap the very 
touch of which bespeaks quality. 


October, 1 





quard ‘blankets 


‘The most practical blankets 


Blankets with double warmth and 
single lightness and convenience 
to be had in Esmond alone because 
of the Two-in-One feature (two 
blankets woven in one). 


Blankets that wash perfectly with- 
out shrinking or loss of color and 
that may be packed away without 
fear of moth holes. 

Blankets made for long and perfect 
service and yet priced to make 
them the utmost in real blanket 
worth. 

There is an Esmond blanket for 
every need. Look for the Esmond 
ticket. It is your assurance of 
quality. 


“Esmond means com- 
fort in the home” 
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WHITMAN & SON ING. « Selling Agents —- New York City 
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eGralian (utwork or ‘Reticella fe 


Reg Trade Mark 


Maspent Foster BalinpripGt 


By 
c e 
ae nd ein oft lo ee an bin es Write today 
most popular of . " . + ani 
needlework at the ee igh : ‘ i ; 5 i nine ir for 


present moment, and Bert Seeeeaneacacacces @® i ( 
rightly for there ji mporeretr?9es° es 
ghtly so, for tl < 
















bi et R fin 3 
* a“ \ i 
othing more artisti 3345 / I Vy Cel int Ons 
ore durabl r more $8: = A Vic CU POM 
" 
pable of adaptatior i h \ 
, +? 
It is the stepping-stone +4 j ] t 
>s 
vetween embroidery > F n hemstitchins W 
nd lace rhe Italians } el gup 


ide, it is generally 











eing ‘ ‘ im ne ora erie 
Che work is, in truth, \fter cutting and dra 
ust a combination of a ing the threads, ; | | 


few simple stitches, 
which, when understood, enable one to make 
vithout difficulty a very elaborate piece. 
For your reticella, select an evenly woven 

| round-thread linen— that is, one in which the 
oof and warp threads are of the same size. 

se linen thread; it is not possible to suggest 
the numbers, but often two or even three 


shown in the illustra 
tion on page 169, turn them back and sew 
back be fore you cut them away Top sé 
with linen thread around the edges, making 
a bullion picot in the center of each side. 
lo make a bullion, have the point ot the 
needle and the thread at the same place 


vind the thread about six times around the 







1umbers may be used on the same piece of needle, pull the needle through, carefull 

irk. A coarser thread should be used for adjusting the little bullion over the bar 8 

e laid work than for the open work. Have you work See page 109 Phe woven bar — -— , 

ith a sharp and a blunt needle e made the me plies, over a i val Wi mute rs 

\ rolled hem is more Italian than a turned threads, under twe eads, bach ! or \ Va ‘at alogue 

ne, although we do find both old and mod \ bullion picot is made on the outer sides « Ca 922 . 

n pleces with the turned hem. The turned the woven bars, and the center is finished by ~ 

1 Is made in the usual way, two threads carrying around a thread th a buttonhole i A -Cutchregneo 
illed and then hemstitched. For the rolled stitch in each bat This little unit, ofter James a> wi wYor® 
m, start a few inches from the corner, and much elaborated, is found on some of th Fifth Aves . 2 

vith the thumb and forefinger a solid best old and modern work. It makes a m 

tle hem. Mark where this hem comes, cut The design for a cutwork alphabet ttractive corner for tea napl 

| pull two threads, but not to the cornet Vo. 75057, and in di , groups of three lor i ( oral rl 

t ou have measured het yn seco! Dp g 

I ne! cannot be 8) ( 1) I 


ming tthe ight pas th needle uncer anh hit en bg es som Senden by Mail 
= ey ty ee align. hee Though you live a hundred miles 


pla way from the Linen Store,a thousand 





¢ “ od : , " of | : a a ne - mules or five thousand, you can shop 
so Make a ee Meu a ae shes dilichnds ail ieee tial. Gl wee tine theta sles. Teaco the dediene cf the ona t the McCutcheon Treasure House 
he corner, after which the s ning shows, the stit taken over the nd line with t rdboat pap with perfect assurance of satisfaction. 
ide can be rolled a he titche \ ‘ seyIN ea ime ‘ rner a Cut your hok l patt 
rine titche the orner In plac Ork yw ‘ ‘ ‘ oad \t ‘ - . CClh (ur new I il] na Winter Catalog 
17 eee a ee ee pting: : ee ee offers you an almost unlimited selec 
4 Udi 7a) enter? Ce ra 1 r ( »1 e pal ny to ¢ p tt ext? hs : 
qpaare (enter pn Nim thet eunulon an where daliion ¢ TEE Rae: Psy tion. Its thirty-two pages are filled 
T= enterpir eter P iar { nterp e twe } x<teen in { With remarkaDdie values Housel 10ld 
el op ens, damasks, towels, bed-linens 
‘ Ti S Cl S¢ 
\f 
\ ( ‘ 
n¢ T ¢ 
l tl \ y 
rections for it ' Your orders by mail will receive the 
Cur Lapies’ Home Jour Dryer gy , , me careful, prompt, and expert at 
vy. 1921. under the tith \rtist ; tF, H }. \ thi g tention that would begiven them were 
f ) k P i d 
titchine N . rettnnt) , ¢ ‘ , ‘ ’ ] ‘ ] ‘ ] . 
Hemstitching . tl cape astay or sl i Bu rh you to make your purchases in person. 
| two thread eave tour threads pull ‘ ‘ . 5 ee ore ing perhaps sl ittont ( tit r \t | 
threads our threads ull tw bottam of pag ‘ carry the thre } | te the t but , 
“jh , leave f . I as May Wwe send you a Copy ot this new 
iS, eave } ds stit : . 
rt ] ‘ a ‘ a \ atalog? You h ive only to fill in the 
reads,ovel }) eed l 
nh we repeat : tonhole into ea coupon. 
| into quadro ; ¢ pl 


two threads 
0 not pull the 


of eight 


r Mail this /< 
Coupon JZ 


flat work ; 
is taken 
a series of 
threads. This 
rk is called 


reale, and 


aie today A & 


rs from 
h embroid 
lasmuch as 
er padded 
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Extending Table Drawe 


sible to get into the big 
table drawers even when 






































THE 


e only tonic needed 
by thousands of women 


Thousands of women, who find their 
strength unequal to the demands upon 
it, need no further medicine than the 
relief from exhausting kitchen drudgery 
which a Sellers Cabinet would bring. 
If you are one of these work-wéaried 


women, tired and irritable at the end of 


the day, don’t blame yourself; blame, 
rather, the inconvenient kitchen equip 
ment which consumes more than a fair 
share of your energy. 

Such needless waste of effort is im 
possible, if all your work materials are 
gathered together in the compact, con- 
venient space of a Sellers. Ended, too, 
are the tiresome standing and reaching. 

Even with the table top extended for 
working, the contents of drawers and 
shelves are conveniently at hand. The 
Automatic Base Shelf Extender brings 
all pots and pans on the lower shelf for 
ward; the Extending Table Drawer Sec- 


tion does the same for cutlery drawers. 

Flour, sugar, spices, flavorings, are at 
your finger-tips; a convenient rack 
holds your cook book open at eye level. 
Every waste motion is eliminated by 
countless clever devices. Every kitchen 
task is made simple and speedy. 

No built-in cabinet could possibly 
give you all these work-saving conven 
1ences. In fact, no other cabinet of any 
kind combines them. 

Do you really know how much the 
Sellers of today has to offer you; how 
much it can simplify and hasten your 
kitchen duties? Go to your dealer’s. 
Iet him show you the remarkable Sellers 
features. He will gladly arrange terms 
to suit your income. Write for his name 
and the FREE Sellers Blue Book. 


VW aern Rilfchen pian ent free upon request 


G. I. Setters & Sons Co., Elwood, Indiana 


Canadia Bra } Sellers Kitche Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


SELLE A: 
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Silverware Drawe? 
above roll front. R 
movable plush lin 
Occupies Space ti 
would otherwise 


wasted 


When you build, ins 
vour architect to 
your kitchen to in 
a Sellers. It occup 
more floor space tl 
kitchen table; has 
of conveniences t! 
built-in) cabinet | 
and it costs only 


on half as much, 
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eStalian (Sutwork or ‘Reticella 
(Continued from Page 167 


little solid petal. Carry the thread to rhe fillings are eyelets, flat work or punt 


utside edge, and twist back to G, once — reale,and bullions, all of sich wets de scribed 
the corner ind back to G and then carry in THe Lapres’ Homi Jot RNAL of October 









































































































point a hort distance from the corner 1921, on page 121 Phe little open square 
side and each time twist back to G are first run around to hold them in shape, 
vhip along the edge of the point or — then the linen cut from corner to corner and 
to | and proceed to make the three turned back, and the edge top s¢ wed, 1 picot 
r points In the same way being worked in the center of each side = . — ana SR ———— ———— 
\ nt! thread is bach f nat E, wrap I is pl yt may be a bulliorz picot I I Hi 
ir to C, and then top sew allaround the has already been explained on page 167 
edge, which completes the little unit in connection with the bag, or a chain picot ij Th Fi hi Ti h 
rap the bars in square lo make a chain picot, tur H € inis Ing ouc 
as Insquare No. se our work towards vou d i} i 
ratA,cart othe d i your lent top-stitch ‘ub, bow], tile floor and walls glistening white, and then th 
Run the threa tonhole stitch, and into this 3 ° O The High Quality 
the edge to C, carry buttonhole stitch another, -“In-= ne Household Oil 
ind forth three times and so on, until your picot fate ail cat 2 : lant, 
C to D, and wrap back is large enough. For a h 4 atte 0d * a kel ey fade og "4 ~~ rn sunken ani 
C, thee aleee Ghk-olee uy aiealnes 0 thee 3 Pa geo a - ponchos ” ~ yricant for all light mechanisms. 
C to E. carry the chain of two will be sufti- j me kere te = talons ek oa : All stores in 1-02. 3-0z. and 
d back and forth three cient; then continue top 4 ee tcvite a rte a that 8-02. bottles and 3-07. Handy Oil 
from E to F—wrap sewing, leaving this little > sti a See om Cans that fit any machine drawer. 
to E, carry the thread chain carefully placed to ' ene et ae . ’ 
the edge from E to form your picot. UF pape sort bing fixtures ao nga ae 9 sample and 
1 back and forth three new and old nhixtures Dict 10Nnar of Uses. Request 
irom G to H, wrap Working (Curved Lines } ‘ nga both on a postal. 
bar from H as far as J is ‘Ny, THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 165 R. Broadway, New Yor 
that is to the inside § bens little curved lines | 
hen carry the thread are worked just as is the 
mes around the cir- — of the letter In the 
ewing through — the letters Land M you will note 
wrapped bars, but . : that the bullions are used 
over these threads In OT REE, the cutwors in pairs to form the petals 
to J, continue wrap- motif for bag, as illustrated for the three or four sided 
he bar from J to G. above, cutand drawthreads, flowers. 
G, top sew along the then top sew around edges, M is stamped on the 
Kk, carry the thread making a bullion in center straight of the linen, and 
orth three times j } j line of double hemstitch car 
K correspon : Sides rl I | rhe linen used 
t opposite side is of e loose eno. to 
rter cir { { i I { I ( the el > to be ‘ { it | t 
‘ ran bt I back t lr of thre 
ime buttonholing toward the cents I etter B is placed the bias of the 
lor the edge tron kK roun¢ ine! nd two thre Ss, ont b ‘ d ( 
ner 1 make in ¢ ict the bD e ar n tor the hemstitc! The 
r the ext littl rter circle ( { n rp ( orners re 
corners have ese qu rter beg I thre Ss above the hen ! | 
I r thre vill end t G th The S one thre he se 
eter I ll the little extra over two nd so on int there re I 
inder the top s ‘ Four titches. From the center n ( rather | 
ters « inch from the littl bullion, and then three small ones to form 
1 three-quarters of an inch _ the little curls. If the linen Is coarse eno 
t round the center and corner the threads may be counted to be sure 
‘ en on these line sim ( are quite alike, but ordinarily one ma 
back and top sewed none cut draw the little irves witl a-penc@ or work 
T thread is carried t the oppo them by the eve 
twisted D k in three place to I } es ed just « ( I ic! 
ope ‘ re t 2) Tal ay Wor t { T 
( I Flat 
( lr 
| ‘ 
( 
P | , 
f ? da f amibi othe \ ) I 
( ‘ / ( 4 y hoe tect wt a 
& | p the ph grap eaged 1 emstitched square, Is Ir love 
i th narrow filet lace and the back mad ‘ |! elaborate enough for any occaslol Te 
ections to allow the pillow to be vith such napkins, and a cloth 1 nished in 
in and the case buttoned together Italian hemstitch, with one large initial ina 
three letters photographed are part of | corner, becomes the most delightful cere- 
plete cutwork alphabet, designed espe mony of the day. 
for cutwork and for which the Home If you want to make a very good-looking 
Company supplies designs. The bedroom set for a bride, why not use cut 
outlined, care being exercised to bring work Three large letters make a very 
back to the previous stitch each beautiful decoration for a sheet or be 1 
This outlined line is then top sewed, spread lhe dresser scarf will want the three 
tch being taken over the two thread letters in a smaller size, as will any othe 
ne Done in thi way, Une line i cove! needed to complete the set ind the 
vithout the breaks one finds bride will enjoy your gift for many year 
the work has been wrongly executed to come 
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STANDARD 
WAFFLE RECIPE 
2 cups flour; 4 teaspoon: 
baking powder; 4% tea 
spoon salt; 134 cup 
milk; 2 eggs; 1 tablespoon 

melted shortening. 


DIRECTIONS 

flour, baking 
powder and salt, add milk 
oc slightly beaten egg yolk 
Mix well and add to dry in 
gredients. Add melted short 
ening and fold in _ stiff 
beaten whites of eggs 


Sift together 






GOOD WAFFLES 


are easy to make 


ITH a Griswold Waffle Iron and a good recipe, you can 

turn out the most wonderful wafHes any one ever tasted! 

All families love waffles. Why not get a Griswold Waffle 
Iron today and try a special surprise breakfast tomorrow morning? 
You'll be thoroughly delighted to see how simple it is, how hot 
the pans stay when once they’ve reached the proper temperature, 
how easily they swing over without having to be lifted from the 
stove, how quickly the beautiful, evenly browned waffles are 
baked —and, best of all, what joyous smiles follow the first taste 


of Griswold waffles! 


M ark 
S. Pat 


Prade 
Reg. t 


Of 


Send forour booklet with waffle recipesand suggestions. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. P-2 
Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 
Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen 


Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 

















EN generations of lovely complex- 
ions invite you to commence using 
Pears’ Soap today. 
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from four to fourteen.’ Yes, that’s right. 
Johnny Caddi kis eight. ‘The child breathes 
through the mouth’—where do they expect 
| him to breathe through? His ear?—‘suffers 
from nasal cat’—cat something; we'll call it 

cater—‘from nasal cater.’ I.wonder how 
| people can write such words, let alone read 
| 





them.” 

“To me,”’ said the gentle voice of the old 
man soothingly to her, ‘it seems wonderful 
that they should be able to do either.”’ 


again,’ com 
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The “Liberry” 


(Continued from Page 15 


him about all sorts of modern develoy 
ments and tendencies now.” 

‘* Adenoids, for instance?” 

“Precisely. Well, I turn off here 

Secondly, from McAndrew 

‘Yon auld felly, Baxter,” he suddenly r 
marked to me one day while driving me hor 
from a professional round and passing 
door of Number Twenty 


speckit in the 


one; “hes real! 


toon, They look on him a 





| 
| ‘Listen 
| 


manded 


AAA MNT 





Miss Weeks mT 








Nasa 
cater and 
slight deaf 
ness; and is 


stupid and 
sluggish’ 


kin’ o’ cyclopedy. But I was in there t 
oUuner I 
ei for a | 
ane : 
crack, ane 
t =~ , 
anne a TT DUBS SNS A Mb ul Lit N asked 


LATS WS PP 









Po orto 
+ TAIRA 





Rab 


Burns. He 
gever hear 
tell of hin 








fected by a simple operation of removal.’ 
Does that mean his face? A good job if it 
does! That’s all. Now I'll learn you it. 
‘Adenoid growths’ ts 

** Adenoid growths; 
adenoid growths sing 

“Of the lymphatic tissues 

***Of the lymphatic tissues 

1 recollected that I had a spare stethoscope 
at home and tiptoed down the steps. 


TTI 
LEARNED a good deal about the Baxter 


ménage during the next few from 
various First the rector, whom | 
encountered one day paying a parochial call 
at Twenty-one, The Common. We walked 
| home together. 


adenoid growths; 


weeks, 


sources 





‘He's a strange old fellow,”’ said my com- 
panion, ‘‘and most of his characteristics are 
derived from imitation, 1 
scious, of a stranger old fellow still 

‘The late lamented 

“Ee xac tly. Old Belford was a bachelor and 
lived alone among his books in his house i 
the nearly His only 
companions were an aged cook-housekeeper 
and Adam Baxter. During Baxter’s period 
of service he contrived to amass an enormous 
quantity of more or less useless book learn 
ing 
Savant. 


consciou 





close for forty years. 


He is regarded hereabouts as quite a 
His erudition makes him 
by those who have 1 


respected 


ione, and his library of 


miscellaneous rubbish gives him the 
1? a man olf property 

al | n ill rubbis! H isa ( 
ind a Southe a ist He i 
l Lick 

\ Fe 5 I ( i il B 
his library is rubbish in the sense that it’s a1 


inclassified rag bag of odds and ends. Whet 
he settled down in that li 
s death 


ttle house alter 
Belford his conversation and librar 
were mainly classical, as you might 
considering their origin. He would pull down 
a Homer, or a Herodotus, or a Vergil, and 
spout to his audience some favorite passage 
of his late employer.”’ 

**You mean to say he translated from the 
original Latin and Greek?” 


expect, 


“AY THAT’S what nobody knows. The 
peculiar thing about Baxter is that 
though he will read or quote from any bool 
in his library for your delectation, he prac 
tically never permits anyone to take the book 
out of his hands. No human eye, for instance 
has ever fallen upon the printed pages of 
Baxter’s Homer. If it did, I suspect it would 
find that page printed in good plain English 
Pope ’s translation, probably g 

‘You think he is a fraud then?” 

“Oh, bless you, no! I think he is a genuine 
book lover and values—in fact, lives on—the 
respect which his literary eminence earns for 
him in this extremely unliterary township. 
But candidly I think most of his classical 
works are common cribs. Of late years he 
has supplemented his Latin and Greek and 
his poets and historians by scientific and 
technical literature. People go and consult 











this book There’s your 
takes off oracle!” 

Johnny “Mr. Bax 
Caddick to ter is a sell 
the life, and : made mai 
no mistake. oD of letters,”’ | 
‘Cure is ef- Jj said. ‘*‘ He 


got most of his learning second 
hand from the archdeacon. Per 
haps the archdeacon was not a student 
Burns either.” 


“THE enormity of this suggestion quite pa 
alyzed McAndrew for a while. Present 
he recovered sufficiently to resume: ** ¥« 
archdeacon was a doited sort of body. H 
lived all alone in yon dre ich lookin’ hoo 
in the cathedral close nigh fufty year. H 
had naething aboot him but books, and na 
body aboot him but an auld wife, Mistré 
Corby, and Baxter. She's deid now, but 
dochter married on the ironmonger in H 
Street. It was her was telling me Mistre 
Corby did the beds and the cooking, a 
Baxter did eve He redd up 1 
library and dusted the books. He carried t 


rything else 


coals and sorted the garden as weel \ 
here do you think the archdeacor 
hit sing l the treet There's 
IOWwK 1n tl toon ken that or mind it B 
Baxter just drufted into the place on 
day, with the toes stickin’ oot of his bo 
and the archdeacon found him standing 


1 ¢ . 
til the house 


rain and took him i 
i Twenty 
with two suits of clothes a vear and a 


present at Christmas. He bided there tl 


kept him. five shillin’ a week he 


years, and the archdeacon never repent 
his bargain. Good servants is scarce 

B Lhe i Wl Mr Ba 
ral 1 ippea tne ene | 
qj rea 

T} 
He B 

M ( i ( i 

left { Ba | 
twent That is the le 

{ ta | Tr} I ( et 
or il ell | ma 1 ea 

\nd the granddaughter?” I inquire 


“She came along aboot five years ago, 
old man had settled into yon 
house where he She just 
peared. Nac body could ever find out wl 
from, although Mistress Corby’s daug 
asked Baxter to tea in her own hoose t\ 
and called on him herself three times. B 
ter is as close as an oyster; and as for | 
McAndrew shuddered slight! 
‘she has an ill tongue tae provoke.” 
Thirdly, chez Baxter. 


alter the 


Stays now. 


lassie” 


SALRI 


tleman 


ADY indicated, it wa 
scustom ol an ¢ 
Visitors in the front room and discours¢ 
them on literature, poetry, history and 
ence I formed the habit of joining 
symposium upon one evening every wet 
at first idle curiosity, but sul 
quently through sheer interest in the ac 
emy itself and the amazingly sure to 
with which the master handled his disciy 
They were a motley crew. There 
socially ambitious young shop assista 


the old 


vening to rect 


out ol 


anxious to acquire a literary polish likel 
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Postum is the greatest home drink in the world Ie = | 
it brings everybody together. The children as well as id 5 
their elders can enjoy it without fear of harmful effects. |S) 
Its delicious roasted wheat flavor appeals to a variety of INSTANT POSTUM |e 
. . IS MADE | 
exacting tastes. No matter what other drinks you like, | - ; | e| 
in the cup by merely pouring | @) | 
you will enjoy Postum, too. boiling water on a level tea- | || 
spoonful of the rich, deep 
brown Postum granules 
Postum is the perfect hot drink for the children’s Then add cream and sugar A 
supper — friendly to young stomachs and absolutely safe 
for young nerves. 
Grown-ups, also, will find it the ideal evening beverage, 


and the later the hour the more they will appreciate its 


soothing warmth and genial savor — an ideal invitation 
to restful sleep. 
: 


Postum for Satisfaction and Health 


““There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum comes in two forms: 











Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan — Instant Postum in tins, and 
““The Home of Happy Breakfasts.”’ Postum Cereal in packages. 
Postum Cereal is prepared 
by boiling fully 20 minutes. 
\ Sold by good grocers everywhere! 


\eagearetaaeeeneneeeneeinneemeeneen —GrLasO—— —— 
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» The Chief 
| Ingredient in good 


ream Soups 


| een 

































LAVOR adds interest and palatability to 
food, of course. But when you -make 
creamed soups or creamed dishes of any 
kind, it is the creaminess that really counts. 
Seasoning varies with individual prefer- 

ence; everybody wants the creamed dish to be 

rich, smooth and creamy. 





One of the easiest ways to get that enviable smooth- 
ness is to use Borden’s Evaporated Milk. For it is 
pure country milk with the cream left in. Not only 
is it best for all kinds of cooking, but it is also much 
liked in coffee, and far cheaper than regular cream. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is rich in butter fat con- 
tent and in all of the other milk solids, because 
nothing has been taken out except a little of the 
natural water. It is safe and pure, too. Your own 
grocery man sells it. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
418 Borden Building New York 








( ream of ion 





ul 

2 cups Borden’s Evaporated Milk 1 teaspoon salt 

l cup water \y teaspoon pepper 

3 cups canned, or cooked fresh to- 1 teaspoon sugar 
matoes Vy teaspoon baking soda 

2 slices of onion 2 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoonful minced parsley 2 tablepsoons flour 


Add seasoning to the tomatoes and sim- 
mer fifteen minutes. Press through sieve 
and reheat. Melt the butter in a double 
boiler, add the flour, stirring until smooth. 


Dilute the milk with the water and pour 
slowly into the butter and flour —stirring 
constantly until the mixture thickens, add 
the soda to the tomatoes, and combine 
with the white sauce. Serve immediately. 


UNSWEETENED 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 
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impress the opposite sex. There were arti 
sans who wished to advance themselves in 
the technic of their professions. There 
heavy-handed, heavy-shouldered, rather wist 
ful men, with muscles made lusty by hard 
physical labor, conscious of minds grown 
puny and attenuated for lack of intellect 
ual nourishment. There were humble folk 
with geruine literary leanings. There wer 
men, uneducated men, dimly conscious of 
the fact that they possessed immortal souls, 
vho had waded into the vaters ol 
theological speculation and got out of their 
depth. 
For each and all Mr. Baxter hada 


were 


aeep 


ere iid e opened nd Nl 
Baxter would declaim selecte i passages H 
mellow and his manner ecclesias 
tical; plainly his whole deportment 
iided, to the last gesture and inflection, on 
one unvarying model. A discussion would 
follow, a quite naive and rather pathetic dis- 
cussion sometimes. Ultimately Mr. Baxter 
vould sum up, generally with extracts from 
other Shaksperian passages, which he turned 
up with great readiness and dexterity, rolling 
them off his tongue with obvious relish. Oc- 
casionally he would ask Ada for some other 
volume and read from that. There 
great moments when he would actually call 
for Homer or Horace and, with apologies for 
rusty s¢ holarship, offer to our ré spect 
quite coherent rendering of 
vassage. 
Finally, at a moment selected by herself, 
1e Vigilant Ada Weeks would terminate the 
proceedings with the curt announcement 
that her grandfather was tired. The precious 
lumes were locked in the library again, : 
vere bidden, without 


o1ce Was 


was 


were 


ful ears 


famous 


some 


th 


ceremony, to say 


1 night to our host and not to bang 
eet door. : 
i} 

P' ISSIBLY it may have occurr to the 
reader to wonder whether 1n a communi 
once so erudite and progressive as Bro: 
ough we possess both a cathedral close 


da linoleum factory, you will remember 


ere can have been no oftlicial alternative to 


lwenty-one, The Common, no} 





public lecture courses 

In truth, Broxborough once had all these 

ings. Before the war 

stitution known as Broxborough Pantheon. 
Here was an excellent library of reference 


there e€Xxist¢ 


tant 


ectures and classes, too, were constantly in 
operation throughout the winter months. In 
ts lighter moments the Pantheon lent itself 

vhist drives. But the entire building had 
een destroyed by lire in 1915 and na never 


rebuilt 


\fter the armistice mone a ree 

vere hig} Mor tha 

e plant. the Brit bay vel 

l 

i 1 ( ( b 

is that is lal the day ere 
| ted thout tral by the 

e knocked off for breakfast 

ths passed; such constructive ener 
district could compass was devoted to 


rnment housing schemes, and still the 
ntheon lay in ruins. 
But one day a man from Pittsburgh, who 
id been born in Broxborough nearly forty 
ears previously and had relinquished his 
domicile and civil status therein by becoming 
an American citizen at the age of three, re 
turned, rugged, prosperous, and beneficently 
entimental, to revisit the haunts of his youth 
nd refresh his somewhat imperfect memo 
of his birthplace. 





th 


iound the place 


TATURALLY he 1 pro 
A foundly changed. The cathedral-organ 
ellows were now inflated by a gas engine, 
nd the nine-seventeen up train did not start 
ntil nine-forty-two. And where the Brox 
rough Pantheon had once reared its stucco 
ido-Doric fagade upon the market square 
re was nothing except an untidy hoard 
masking a heap of charred débris and 
veled “Site of Proposed New Premises of 
e Broxborough Pantheon.” 
John Crake, of Pittsburgh, made inquiric 
| the truth was revealed. The old Par 
mn had exist for nearly five 
rs, and the new Pantheon, in the present 





ceased to 
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(Continued from Page 170) 


/ 


condition of the rate payers’ por kets, seemed 
unlike ly ever to exist at all. So John ( rake 
having pondered the matter, put his hand 
into his own Capacious I 


pockel, and 1o, the 


new Pantheon arose Phe plasterers had 
vreaked their will upon the donor’s ban] 
account and were making sullen way for th 
plumbers and electricians about the tims 


vhen I first encountered 





the econd-hand bo p 

And no the buildi r¢ l oro 
pation, and the exact procedure at the ope 
ing ceremony was becoming a matter ota Le 
recrimination at the council meeting SO 


Be pees y 1S are more or less arranged,” he 
said, ‘‘so far as our city fathers are cap 
able of arranging anything. The place is to be 
called Crake Hall, which I think is right, and 
Crake himself is coming over from America 
for the opening, which I call sporting of him. 
Old Broxey’’—the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Broxborough, the Lord Lieutenant of our 
county —‘‘will perform the opening cere- 
mony. That isto say, he will advance up 
the steps in the presence of the multitude 
and knock three times upon the closed doors 
of the hall. A solemn pause will follow, to 


work up the excitement. Then the donor, 
who will be standing inside, wearing a top 


hat for the first time in his life 
‘Rector, your ribald tongue will some 
' . 


you your Job. 


aay lose 
‘Never mind that. It’s a poor heart that 
never rejoices, and I am too fat to be serious 
all the time anyhow. Well, after the ap- 
pointed interval of silence Crake will « pel 
in the 


kind of peephol oaken door an 





Who goes there or something of that ki 
Broxey, if he is st ake | rep ‘The 
izens of this : ent be ch,’ or words to 
t lL eect The Lhe Ors be thro 
Op assun g that the om Dut you 
Kl what ur local contractors are ind 
Crake will be reveal in his top hat ( | 
i\ “Welcome, stranger,’ or ‘Walk ght wu 
boys,’ or ‘Watch y step!’ or something 
Ke t na W al the ( ( the ins 
I et BS ey ne proba lose it.’ 
1 sec (nd then to lanch at the 1 
hall, I suppose 
Not so fast Remember this is a cathe 
ul te 1; the dean a chapter must be 
given an opportunity to put their oar i 
The dean Will NOW sp ik his piece; alter 
hich | derstand that the choir, who are 
( e ce ( ( omew here behu one ot thre 
door reate a brik t Dance After 
‘ the be ’ P 
W 
\ 
‘ 


Who i ong tl ca il ne ma 


fe mavor is an imperfect creature, but 
he possesses one superlative quality ne 
harbors no illusions about n ability to 
grapple with the letter / He declines to 
read the Most of the corporation 
are in the same boat, though they don’t all 
admit it.” 

“Why don’t you read it yourself 

“Trades-union rules forbid. It 
it would be regarded as the 
the Established Churcl 
ind chapel would combine to fall upo 


and crush me No, we must Nave a citizet 


his o 


address. 


I read it 


propaganda of 


a citizen of credit and renown, locally known 
and esteemed.’’ The rector eyed me fur 
tively. ‘I suppose you now 

‘*Not on your life,’’ I replied hastily. 


“Why not? 
‘*Well, for one thing I am a con 
I haven't been here t 


parative 


stranger; VO vears vet 
Beside s, in opening a literary and intellectual 
emporium of this kind you want I have 
it! The very ; 
“Who? F 
I told him 


man! 
d the 


aske rector eager! 
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noe is constructed for 


this purpose and recommended by lead 

ing orthopedic doctors for all women 

; who desire to keep their feet ina healthy 

| condition or to correct trouble already 

The Shoe of developed. It both comfort 


Invisible Comfort ; 
and Visible Style 


S and cures. 


As Correct in Style as in Principle, 
Ease-All Shoes 
Are Offered in Many Attractive Models. 





g shoe stores in most cities are 
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! tr ble finding them, pleas« 
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Original in plan and finished 
in standard Curtis Woodwork 


What home offers a more pleasing vista 
than that above? Original, different, indi- 
vidual, beautiful! Surely a happy com 
bination of careful planning by the 
architect and extremely good woodwork. 


Any lumber merchant who sells Curtis 
Woodwork carries 2 stock of just such 
woodwork. The corner cupboards in the 
distance, the and frame between 
them, the six-panel Colonial door on the 


sash 


left, the mirror door on the right, all the 
moldings and trim were selected from 
standard sizes and designs. 

You can go on through the list. There 


are stairs, mantels, bookcases, linen cases, 
cabinets. You'll find breakfast 
nooks, built-in kitchen work 


tables, ironing boards in wall cabinets 


medicine 


dressers, 


Regardless of the article, its style or siz 
you will find but one quality—th 
wood, in workmanship, in 


highe st 


attainable in 


design and in features of construction. 
Curtis stairs do not creak, drawers do not 
bind. The quality evident in the home 
above is present in all homes finished in 


Curtis Woodwork. 
Will vour new home 


You will find that quality 


have that quality? 


reas ynabl 


in price because the higher costs of better 
material ind better workmanship and 
constructior t ry ly offset by th 1d 
V ita of star il 1 manufacturing 

| hel; \ 

» arch ‘ 

\ 
is6o6c6 
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The rector halted in the 
street and shook me by the hand. 
he said. “Ill fix it with the council. 
and ask him.” 

| repaired to the home of the Oracle that 
same evening. Something unusual in the at 
mosphere impre ssed itself on my senses the 
moment Ada Weeks ope ned the door to me. 
Miss Weeks’ manner could never at any 
time be rat : ribed iS oC nial, but this eve ning 
he resembled i 


middle of the 
‘TIdeal!” 
You LO 


a small, lean cat engaged in a 


guard action with dogs. Her green eyes 


reat 
blazed; one felt that she would like to arch 
her back and spit. 
Pettigrew and Mould is hers ( id 
Hang up your own hat; I< t 
(And she vanished into the front ro¢ 
Messrs. Pettigrew and Mould ere a sore 


trial to Mr. Baxter. They did not consult the 
Oracle regularly, but when they did they 
made trouble. Their efforts appeared mainly 
to be directed towards embarrassing their host 
by asking frivolous questions, and then hu 
miliating him in the presence of his disciples 
by the manner in which they received his 
answers. 


Be attitude of Mr. Pettigrew, the drug- 
gist, was understandable; for he was a 
mean little man, and jealous. 
diplomas and certificates of his own; he was 
steeped in all the essences of the pharmaco- 
poeia; yet none did him reverence. The 
townspeople purchased cough mixtures and 
patent pills from him with no more respect 
than if they had been sausages or yards of 
tape. Even when he assumed an air of por 
tentous solemnity and retired behind his 
carved-oak screen with a prescription, most 
of his customers took 
it for granted that he 
filled up the bottle 
from a water tap and 
added coloring matte 
and a dash of some 
thing unpleasant to th 
taste. 

Probably they were 
not far wrong. But 
wrong or right, it never 
occurred to any of them 
to treat Mr. Pettigrew 
as an oracle or savant 
or! philosophe Ts; and 
Mr. Pettigrew un- 
doubtedly felt ve ry 
badly about it. 

Mr. Mould was out 
local undertaker, which 
was unlortunate, Ifo! 
nature had intended 
him for a low comedian. 
Under a profes 


I le y* SSESSEC( | 














sionally 
chastened exterior he 
imor and powers of 
mall boy 
To him Mr. 
Baxter, with his studied 
mannerisms and 
his pedantic littl 
courte lalr 
game. 

When I entered the parlor two 
worthies were heavily engaged in their favor 
ite sport of philosopher baiting. The phi 
losopher himself, I notic ed, was looking very 
old and very tired. I had not seen him for 
a week, and I was secretly shocked at his 
appearance, 


Be Getedlg: not looking well,’’ I said as I 
shook hands. ‘‘ You ought not to be 
entertaining your friends tonight.”’ 
“Indeed,” replied mys host with the ghost 
‘‘my friends have been entertain 





it 5S, Was 


these 


of a smile, 
ing me. 
Has he 


not, Ada?” 


‘If I was his wife,’ replied Miss Weeks, 


with a glare which would have permanenth 
disheartened any comedian less sure of him 
elf than Mr. Mould, “I should die of laugh 
at myself!” 

rhis dark saying was accepted by the un 
dertaker as a compliment. ‘I certainly ven 
ture to chim,” he | 
‘that we pulled our re 
tonight 

Pettigrew snigs 


ing 


pected 


ered, 





Mr. Mould has been amusing us all. 


observed compla ently, 
friend’s leg 


/ 


“What was the joke?” I asked without 


enthusiasm. 


‘Well, me and Mr. Pettigrew here,’ be 
gan the undertaker, ‘knowing Mr. Baxter’s 
fondness for giving information and advice, 
brought him a little poser last time we came 
We asked him if he could find any 
an ancient Greek 
He said he would 


here 
thing in his library about 
party called Cinchona. 

look Mr. Cinchona up. This evening he had 
little lecture all ready for us. Highly 
enjoyable, it was. Cinchona, it seems, Was 


his 


one of the less-known figures in ancient 
Greek mythology; wasn’t that it, Pett 
YETTIGREW grinned and click H 
vas an unpleasant-looking creature { 


false teeth which did not fit. 

“In fact,’’ continued the undertaker with 
immense relish, “poor old Cinchona was 
sucha little-known figure that most people 
common uneducated druggists, like Mr. Pet 
tigrew—thought Cinchona was the name of 
the bark they make quinine from. Haw, 
haw, haw!” 

The two humorists roared outright this 
time. 

Mr. Baxter, with the unrufiled courtesy of 
perfect breeding, smiled again, though | 
could see he was much put out. Jobson, the 
heavy-shouldered artisan from the factory, 
sat gazing at him in a puzzled and rather 
reproachful manner. One could see that he 
felt his master ought to have known all 
about Cinchona. 

‘An interesting coincidence,” commented 
the old man gently. ‘The drug cinchona is 
of course well known scientifically; but clas- 
sically, Cinchona, the 
cle migod, is hardly 
known at all. In fact 
he is ly mentioned 
twice in the 
ole of ancient litera 
ture. I have been 
dipping into my 
Homer” he indicated 

the familiar volume 
in his hand 
I find fa 

“May I look for 
mvyself?’’ asked 
Pettigrew suddenly; 
and before even Ada 
could spring to the 
old man’s side he 
had snatched the 
book and oy ned it. 


on 


once or 


‘and 


| AXTER put 


out hi hand 


know Whetnel ou 
are familiar withan 
cient Greek ; 
“Re. 
Pettigrew ; 
looking up from the 
But I am familiar with 
This book is printed in 


Mr. 


grimly, 


said 


book, ‘‘I am not. 
modern German. 
German.”’ 

“The marginal comments are in German, 
of course,”’ said the old man quickly. *‘ The 
thoroughness of German research is pro 
verbial. Give me back the book, pray.” I 
noticed he was breathing very shortly. 

\da Weeks settled the question by wrench- 
ing the volume out of Pettigrew’s hand and 
locking it into the “‘liberry.” 

“Vou can go,”’ she announced. 
entertain gentlemen here.” 

Pettigrew took up his hat. Mould rose and 
did likewise. The rest of the company fidgeted 
uncomfortably in their seats. It was a par 
ticularly unpleasant moment. 

‘Good night, Mr. Baxter,’ said Petti 
grew, moving towards the door, which Miss 
Weeks was obligingly holding wide open for 
him. ‘Sometimes I wonder,’ he sniggered, 
turning again, “ whether you are quite as ripe 
a scholar as you would have some of the less 


‘We only 


educated peopl in this town believe 


‘oa 
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and 


Days 
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Hundreds 
0 Unusual 
Uses, too 


VEN from far-off India we 

rec eived letters in response 
to our offer last winter of 
$5,000.00 in prizes for the 1,000 
best letters on ‘Handy Uses 
of the Perfection Oil Heater.” 
And we learned, from many 
thousands of letters, that the 
handy Perfectionhashundreds 
of unusual and practicaluses 
in city homes and on the farm. 

Where er heat is needed the 
Perfection is used—for heating 
curling irons, popping 
drying newly papered and 
newly plastered rooms, thaw- 
ing water pipes, steaming vel 
vet, protecting livestock —and 
hundreds of other uses. 

On coldest days the handy 
Perfection warms up any room 
in a jiffy. Easily carried up- 
stairs and down. No smoke, 
no odor, no he it Ww sted. Saves 


coal. See your dealer. 
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) | THE RIDDLE 
| FEATURE FITMENT 


know ESPEC ially just 
now.” 


‘“W hat do you 


earned my living as best ’ e 

[ could. I was strong Your Boy’s Mind 
and active; I engaged 
in tasks which de 











1 | “Ripe? He’s overripe — rotten!” an- and dignity: ‘The late archdeacon, sir, usé 
| nounced bieuhd euntihenths to observe that a mar should have no secret 
Mr. Baxter rose suddenly from his arm- from his banker, his lawyer or his doctor 
chal he had a eat om a 
| “Gentleme! ne ik you It me matter | enol r 
J | I own house It is your pri i] e€ to do } | i 
4 You are m uest la vol met 
: I t ight 1t time to interter T cre ni or ull | 
, Ki the roo entl ered friend into I is be 1 ( 
ly ni seat again al Irn¢ { Lhe mp tio! | ( 
i? | The ere all on their fee is time of Lo ( Mr. 1] ter | 
if ‘N look here la 11 it I Bill of 1870 M 
i have always hoped i a breezy voice, “vou tremely humble. I Passe Lie rst ye 
he people really mt keep vour debate e ( . 
Ps det Hi 
P| 
if my most ed patient I patted Baxter — ticular ool district esp e for 
i solemnly on the {shoulder—** to little vagrants. So I grew up 
! an attack of insomnia. You , illiterate. My uncle died. I The Harbor of 
h mustn’t do it, you fl Ky 
7 











mean — ‘just now’?” manded no knowledge You, = ye ee boy in his, — 
H ? asked Ada quickly. of letters. I learned to each imagining the time when his ship 
E She shot an apprehen REVERB cipher a little in my will come in. 
§ sive glance at her "S Pac 1d to read thi r : c : _— — 
EAUTIFUL lighting | fixtures grandfather’s drawn a: brad and pitornoeth You, from — bye erica ae know oa 
i; | ‘ poe gn aa Pe hat the clohaket 1 persistent work, the dogged plugging, the 
may be had at moderate cost. ‘3S meen thle: Yan tial 6 dametaty % periods of high hopes, the times of bitter 
‘| The Riddle Feature Fitment is in- | know the opening of me.” disappointment, the temptations to be 
; | Crake Hall takes place fought down, the self-sacrifice to be en- 
Y pensive, and yet it has the « ty | on Saturday?” A THY « unot | dured before success is his. But how is 
H f design and richness of coloring | Every one looked AN Wi ie arn to rea he thinking? Is the harbor of his mind 
nit be autify an interior. One of ~~ pans we ba } | and \ full of Rs alleons of easily won wealth, 
’ ‘ae . ca ans WOME GE ER! a I did tr \t the fanciful visions of miraculous victories, 
¥ the styles is shown. Others in a ettigrew ; _ tN reewe | age of twenty I di | himself a conquering hero nonchalant! 
’ : ou know that an termined to master m) : : : 
} ide wall and ceiling ftments for address of welcome ignorance. I pur | pushing difficultic t of his way? 
i t major roo f part and grateful thanks is to be read to Mr chased a primer and endeavored to teat Too manv b have this picture of 
’ + on Is ; rake | y a representative citizen of the myself. But that task was hopel [enter themselv: 4 future. At the firet 
4 , 


grown man. tell them that I wanted to leat crumple up—licked. Unprotesting, the 


W: LL, Mr. Baxter here, our very dear to read and write? I hurried out of t accept a place in the rank and file of life 
und ¢ teemed friend, Mr. Baxter buildir 


poke the words deliberately and felt the old “a n I married I continu I ICAN 
houlder suddenly stiffen under my hand I ng pause. “I marric ve Y 
ha bee unanimously selected by the etter mvsel Whom « ( 


I breathed a praver that the rector We ‘ ippy toget n our hut | The Biggs CAN Magazine 
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‘I can neither read nor write 
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€, ey uses for breath; but aft 





a flicker of his old racl mn 
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Interpreting 


the )Vlode 


EW of us have figures conform- 

ing wholly tothe current youth- 
ful silhouette. Yetstraight,unbroken 
lines can easily be achieved by 
wearing the newest DeBevoise crea- 
tion—the Diaphragm Bandeau. 





Three light bones provide gentle, 
restful support to the diaphragm. 
The bones are instantly removable 
when the garment is to be laun- 
dered. Elastic inserts maintain a 
trim, smart waistline. 

The bandeau 
ates the flat bodice 
straight back-line demanded by 
fashion. This slenderizing Dia- 
phragm Bandeau, together with 
scores of other DeBevoise origi- 
nations, will be found in the Bras- 
siere Departments of the best 
stores everywhere. 

Permit us to send you a folder 
illustrative of modish “Debb-e- 
voice” Brassieres and Bandeaux. 


De Bevoise 


~ Brassieres - that - ‘Beautify - 


FIGURES ALI 
Made, Labeled and Guaranteed by 


Chas. R. DeBevoise, Newark, N. 5 
World’s oldest and largest Brassiere Manufi 


successfully cre- 
effect and 
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were value 
I supported 


as a means of livelihood they 
less. I began to slip down. 

myself by odd and menial tasks; I cleaned 
knives and boots; I sold newspapers which 
I could not read; I spent long hours as a 
night watchman, occupying my mind by re 

peating to myself my littl 

girl’ S s¢  iallenaina 


passages from 








‘Then came a hard winter; work was 
scarce enough for skilled laborers, let alone 

skilled. As for the illiterate, there was 
no market for them at all. I tramped from 
London to try my fortune elsewhere and 
came to Broxborough. I was destitute; | 
sang in the streets for bread, songs I had 
learned by listening in public houses or at 
popular entertainments 1! my young Gays 

‘*And there the late archdeacon found m«¢ 
I was a stranger, and he took me in.” He 


was silent again. 
‘*He was very good to you?” 
ently. 
“He was an angel from heaven, sir.”’ 
“But didn’t he teach you to read?” 


I said pres- 


HE old man looked up at me piteously. 

“Sir, [never confessed to him that I could 
not. And he never found me out. Why 
should he? I was his servant, engaged on 
purely domestic duties. Such clerical work 
as dealing with tradesmen involved was 
attended to by the housekeeper. One day 
my master asked me if I had read the prime 
minister’s speech, and I replied that I never 
read the newspapers. I intended the stat 
ment to be a confession, leading up to a 
fuller confession; but instead, the good old 
man took me to mean that I despised politi 
and journalism and was interested only in 
philosophy and literature. From that day he 
admitted me to all the pris ileges of his lite 

















The Gift Unusual 


5 ie the one who would avoid the com- 
monplace in wedding gifts—a suggestion: 
Select a Whiting & Davis Mesh Bag! The 
beauty of its lustrous, silken-textured mesh 


wins swift welcome from the bride. And 

there is subtle compliment conveyed thru 

its acceptanc by fashionable womer iS 

unquestionably correct. Truly, a Whiting . 

& Davis Mesh Bag is the gift unusual. The “Safeguard” 

At leading jewelry stores and departments The Whiting & Davis trade 

mark and ¢t gu tee qual 
Wuitinc & Davis Co. ity. Look for them on every 
Plainville, Norfolk County, Mass. 


WATT 


'F 
Davis 


of the Famous Whit ng’S 


> DAVIS COD 
a 


2 “MESH 
BAGS 





Whiting 1g gy. 


in the Better Grades, Made « "dered Mesh 




















| ary companionship. His favorite 
reading aloud—preferably passa 
classics—and he had few to read to; none, in 
| fact. I was appointed his audience. Every 
| 


hobby Was 
ges from the 


we sat together and he read aloud to 
kind of illuminating com 
ment. My peculiar faculty for memoriza 
tion, intensified by the 
medium of self-cultivation, enabled me to 
commit to memory the greater part of what 
he read and said. At the end of the year I 
could quote long passages from most of the 
tandard works of literature. When the dear 
old man died I was a human tountain of 
quotations, poetical, historical, philosophical. 
Just that, and nothing more. Once more | 
had to make a niche for myself in the world 
My accumulated lore was my asset. So I 
took this little house and set up my useless 


evening 


me, with every 


absence of any other 


sole 


because mainly ornamental—little library, 
and endeavored to win the respect of my ne 
eighbors by dispensing an erudition which 
i i! realit 1 Secondhar 
I He l )) \m I 
postor 
\ll ‘ ind,” I ul 
You are not an impostor.” 
E ROSE to his feet and took my hand 
ce You have lifted a load from my mind,” 
al ‘Confession is good for the soul 


and why I cannot deliver 
that addres 


| alloc vill underst 
| . , 
not?” 


“Why I rept ated. “TI will get a 
copy of it for you, and you can learn it by 
heart— with Ada’s 
help.” 


“You can do that?” 

“Certainly.” 

The color came 
back to his face. 

‘The time is short,” < 
he said eagerly, ‘‘ very 


hort, 





| 

a nd my 
| memory is not what 
|} it was; but I will try. 
| 

| 






Ada shall read it to 
me, and read 
it to me, and 
read it to me, 
until I am 





| word perfect. 
I will succeed. It 
| will be wonderful.” 
‘It will score off 
Mould and Pettigrew 
too,”’ I added spite 
| = fully. 





The “Liberry” 


(Continued from Page 175) 


But obviously Mr. Baxter was not think- 
ing of Mould or Pettigrew. He was up again 
in his rightful place—in the clouds. 

‘It will be my apotheosis,’ he declared, 
and brought down his feeble hand with a 
gentle thump upon the table beside him. 

“That’s right,’’ said Miss Weeks, 
ing. ‘Break all the cups!” 


enter 


VI 
[ THE municipal lun 


4 \ lowed the inauguration of Crake Hall 
one chair was vacant, the mayor, in his open 
ing remarks, referring sympathetic: lly to the 
fact. Mr. Baxter, their townsman 


re 3 
had fallen the honor of reading the 


heon which fol 


to whom 
addre 

uest that 
strain of the 


velcome to their distinguished g 
found the pro 
ceedings rather too great for his advanced 
years and had reluctantly bégged to be ex 
cused from participating further in the cere 
monies of the'day. In short, Mr. Baxter had 
gone home to bed. 

Later in the proceedings the lord lieuten- 
ant also alluded to the matter. His lordship 
was a statesman of somewhat limited ideas, 
and it is just possible that he was grateful to 
have had a topic suggested to him. So he 
spoke quite feelingly of the chair—the chair 


which was to have been ocx upied by “our 
eminent fellow citizen, Mr. Buxton. It was 
a cheering and reassuring sign,’ he con 


tinued, ‘‘of our national and civic solidity of 
character and sense of proportion that Brox 
borough, where to the unseeing eye of the 
outside world nothing seemed to matter save 
linoleum, should yet be able amid its mani 
fold indu activities to produce a man 

a man in quite humble circumstances—to 
whom linoleum nothing and letters 
everything. Napoleon had called us a nation 
of shopke epers, but so long as 


trial! 
iriai 
was 


a commercial 





community like Broxborough could go on 
breeding homespun scholars like Mr. Dexter 
we as a nation could continue to gi the 
lie to Napoleon Loud and prolo 

plaust 


VI \NWHILE the recipient of these tes 
4 timonials lay a-dying in his own front 
] 


parlor. Ada Weeks had put him straight t 
bed there on hi return, utterly exhausted 
from the inauguration. All his frail physica 


powers had been concentrated for three day 
on making himself word perfect in the ad 


dress, which he had delivered, by the way, 
flawlessly. Now reaction had come. 

hb ) hour later, more nearly frightened than 
I had ever seen her, Ada fetched me. My 


patient had just asked me faintly but fear 


lessly one of the last questions that morta 
man can ask, and I h; id given him his answer 
I am quite ready,” he replied calmly. “1 
! event ur; | i ll th 
I nou it the el 1 of his caree 
\re there i ement \ wi 
l make I KCC : \r ything 
ild like to 1 
Yes I \da there 
“Of course I am there!’ The smal 
tricken figure crouching on the other side « 
the bed put out a skinny paw and took tl 
old man’s hand. She held it steadfastly f 
the rest of the time he lived 
“Would you like to see the rector?” 


asked after a short silence 
‘No, no. Iam a 
peace with God. Iti 
of my little grand 
daughter that I wouk 


speak. My annuity 
- k. My annuity 
dies with me. I have 
some small savings 


which she will receive 

But they will not keey 
her. I shall be grate 

ful if you will exert 
your influence, sir, in 
enabling her to go int: 
service.” 

‘There is a va 
cancy in my house, ii 
Ada will come,’ I said 

‘Thank you. Wil 
you go to the doctor 


Ada? 


(C ntinued on 
Page 179) 
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Next to feeding baby, bringing 
restful sleep is your most impor- 
tant everyday task. So why not do 
it in the very best way possible? 

Vans 

a the customary 

warm water cleansing 
and following every toilet, 
sprinkle generous amounts 
of comforting, soothing 
Johnson’s Baby Powder all 
over the flower-soft skin. 


First make your own hand soft as 


velvet with a thick coating of the 


ne white powder. 


Then gently massage the chubby 
limbs, smoothing the powder into all 
the folds and crevices — over every 


roughened, irritated area 


She Lidies' HOME JOURNAL 


As suggested by a widely known nurse 


Your venti rul iy 
[he 


soothes, banishing the itching. And 


beneh« 


al pow del COOIS 


sleep comes—almost as soon as you 


lay baby in the tiny bassinet or crib 


Babies Need Johnson’s 


Since you powder baby every day 
in the year, use a very pure powder 
skin. A 


powder that cools, soothes and pu- 


for the delicate, 


pe rous 


ries in a mild, safe Way as does 


Johnson’ s. One that does not clog 
the pores, or combat perspiration, 


which is a natural necessity. 


Do you know that Johnson’s Baby 
Powder comforts other things than 
skin? It 


mother’s mind 


, , 
aiso renueves a 


soft baby 
Isn’t there satisfac- 


tion in knowing that your baby’s 


with most phy- 
and has been for 


1d nurses 


nearly Nalf a century! 


It is made by Johnson & Johnson 


in the same laboratories that 


prepare Red Cross cotton and 


hundreds of articles for physicians 


Baby’s skin, sensitive to things you 


cannot see, will show a difference 
the very first week you use Johnson’s 
More smiles while baby is awake; 


more comfort while asleep. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
New | wick, N. J 


Baby Powder 


Best for Baby — Best for You 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE THAN 
A MERCHANT 
Doesn’t it seem reasonable that your 
druggist—capable of compounding pre- 
scriptions on which lives may depend— 
is the best fitted of all merchants to 
provide you with quality articles? 


Try the drug store first 


dohnson's yt 
ToretBapy | 2% 
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ATERIAL—Fleisher’s Silverglow 
Yarn, 15 balls; Camel No. 921, 4 
balls; Gendarme No. 950, 2 balls each Pur 
ple No. 878 and Heather Mix No. 885. 
Needles—1 pair each No. 4 and No. 5. 
Hook No. 4- 14 buttons. 11 stitches = 2 
inches, 10 rows = I inch. 

Back—With Camel and No. 5 needles, cast 
on go stitches. Knit even 9 inches. Make 
eyelets for belt. Knit 24 stitches, turn, knit 
10 rows.. Break off yarn. Knit 11 rows on 
the next 48 stitches, 11 rows on the remain- 
ing 24 stitches. Knit across all stitches. 


Knit until back measures 18 ins. Bind off 


6 stitches each side. Decrease 1 stitch each 
side every 2nd row 11 times. Bind off. 

Front—With Camel and No. 5 needles, 
cast on 66 stitches. Knit even 9g inches. 
Make eyelets for belt. Knit 24 stitches, 
turn. Knit 10 rows. Knit 11 rows on the 
remaining stitches. Knit across all stitches; 
knit until aslong as back. Bind off 6stitches 
for armhole on the same side as the 24 
stitches for belt eyelet. Decrease 1 stitch at 
armhole every 2nd row 11 times. Bind 
off. Make other front the same. 

Sleeves—With Camel and No. 5 
needles, cast on 56 stitches. Knit 7 
inches even. Increase 1 stitch each 
side every 10th row 5 times. Knit 
even until the sleeve measures 17 
inches. Bind off 6 stitches each side. 
Decrease 1 stitch each side every 2nd 
row II times. Knit 4 inches even. 
Knit 18 stitches, place remaining 14 
on astitch-holder. *On the 18 stitches, 


row. Bind off 2 stitches at neck every 
and row until 10 stitches remain. 
Decrease 1 stitch at neck every 2nd 
row until there are 2 stitches.* Bind 
off. For 2nd front of yoke, cast on 2 
stitches. Reverse directions between 
*’s, increasing instead of decreasing 
until there are 18 stitches, place on a 
stitch-holder. Slip the 14stitches from 
the stitch-holder, knit 3% inches. 


DIRECTIONS 


The directions for making the “Kenilworth” sweater are based on the use of 
hy 
THE FLeIsHER YARNS. We cannot guarantee results unless 
THE FLEISHER YARNS are used. 


bind off 2 stitches, knit to the end of 


October, 1922 


the Fleisher Yarns 


“EVERY COLOR IN THE 


WEATERS made with The Fleisher Yarns have 

an unusual fineness and delicacy. This ts due to 
the remarkable softness and evenness of the yarn. 
The live elasticity of The Fletsher Yarns makes the 
garment keep its shape—makes cuffs fit snug and tidy 
—keeps sleeves neat and trim, Look for the Fleisher 
trademark on every ball of yarn you buy. It is a 


pledge of quality—placed there for your protection. 





FLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CROCHETING MANUAL gives 
simple, complete directions tor every new and worth while sweater fashion. Not only 
sweaters, but scarfs, tams, hats, men’s sweaters and the most fascinating new knitted 
novelties for youngsters. 30c per copy at the stores where The Fleisher Yarns are sold. 
Or sent dire&t from us for 15¢ and 24 trademark tickets from The Fleisher Yarns 
S. B. & B. W. Freisner, Inc., Department B 10, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Knit across the 18 stitches on stitch 
holder and reverse the directions of the 
other sleeve. Bind off. Sew seams. With 
Camel and No. § needles, pick up and knit 
stitches on the edge of left front. Decrease 
1 stitch at neck every 2nd row until there are 
12 rows. Bind off. On right front, make 
band in same way, making buttonholes on 
the 6th row as follows: beginning at neck, 
knit 2, * bind off 3, knit 17;* repeat be- 
tween *’s to the end of row. On next row, 
cast on 3 stitches over bound-off stitches. 
Pockets—With Camel and No. ¢§ needles, 
cast on 26 stitches. Knit even 6 inches. 
Join Gendarme, knit 10 rows, bind off. 
Sew as illustrated, allowing poc ket to ex- 
tend 1 inch below the sweater. 
Belt—With Gendarme and No. 4 needles, 
cast on 12 stitches. Knit % inch. Knit 
2, bind off 2, knit 4, bind off 2, knit 
Next row, cast on 2 stitches over the 
bound-off stitches. Knit until the belt 
measures 31 inches. On next row, make 
buttonhole of 6 stitches. Knit 3 inches. 
Make buttonholes same as first end. Knit 
14 inch. Bind off. 

Sleeve-straps—With Gendarme and 
No. 4 needles, cast on 6 stitches. Knit 10 
inches. Increase 1 stitch each side every 


2nd row 3 times. Make a buttonhole of 


2 stitches on next row. Decrease 1 stitch 
each side every 2nd row until there are 2 


stitches. Bind off. Make another strap. 
Sew as illustrated. Work 1 row of single 


crochet on neck of sweater, on edges of 


belt and sleeve-straps, using color to 
match. Slip belt through eyelets and sew 
on buttons. 

Scarf—With Camel and No. 5 needles, 
cast on 46 stitches. Knit 12 rows. * Join 
Purple, knit 1 stitch, purl 1 stitch across 
row. At every change of color, work in 
this way. Knit 5 rows. Work 4 rows Camel, 
6 rows Heather, 12 rows Camel *, 16 rows 
Gendarme. Reverse between *’s. This 
completes pattern. Repeat from beginning 
6 times. Bind off. Sew to neck. 
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Ada, with tears running freely at last, 


nodded in answer 
Then the dying man proceeded to th 
isinesS WhICN Was evéE 
thoughts. ** Then, sir, my library 
‘Yes. What are you going to do 
ive It to the town’s 


No, no, no, no! 
‘What then? I asked I had ar 


UliCa 
ling that the library was going to be be 
ithed to me, and I did not want it in th 
t But my fears were relieved at « r 


Il intend to leave it to Ada—te mporarily 
Temporarily ‘tala 


Yes. Butas she will be an inmat ny 


his grip on lite was relaxing rapidly 
Then he recovered himself and almost sat 
p. “Will you promise me, sir, to assist 
\da to carry out my wishes with regard to 
ie disposal ; 

‘I promise,” I said. 

Che old man sank back with a long and 
vyentle sigh. ‘‘Then I die contented, and 
eassured. Re ” His voice died away 
igain. Then he rallied for a final effort: ‘‘] 
ave lived respected, I think.” 

That was all. 

1 looked across to Ada and nodded... Char 

te ristic ally : she rose Irom her knees, rossed 

the window and drew down the blind 


I 


J] [] 
TEXT morning Ada Weeks and I sat 
4 N facing one another in my study across a 
ly opened packing case. It contained 


Mr. Baxter's library 
But why must we?” I asked 
We needn't WOrTy why He 


Said every 


sed book was to be destroyed, and tl 


i i, « at a s 
there is about it. Mr. McAndrew is burt 
rubbish outside; I’ve told him we've got 
e more for him. Let’s get it over and g 
k to Grampa—sir,’’ concluded Ada 
vy, remembering somewhat tardily that 
vas addressing her employs 

We unpacked the books. First cams ( 
ty theologi il tomes 
He knew a lot out ol ther re i 
i Used to fire it off at the rector a1 px 
ho didn’t believe in religic r could 

He picked it all up from his old archdea 

ugh, long before I came to hi 


When did you come, by the w 
“Nearly six years ago now. I was livil 


an aunt. She went and died when I 
and Grampa sent lor me here It as 
at learned him all his ne t 

I icnhiner and acr r al 
ike 1 He lal KI I 
Gres al £ 
Her r I 
H He 
' | 
‘ i 
SOME of the iseful, thoug 
~J Here’s one, The Amateur Archit 
leer how tussy people can be abo 
ition, and drainage, and things Ke 
c, « pecially when they know they've got 


ve all their lives in a house where they 

no more say in the ventilation and 
nage than my aunt’s cat. Grampa had 
earn nearly the whole of this book, they 
ted so many different bits of it. Well, I 
k we have fuel enough now for a start.”’ 
staggered into the garden with arms 
to where McAndrew’s bonfire was burn 

cely Mi Andre \ himself I 


having 
to his chronic interest in other 


We 


usiness, | had dispatched upor 
rand. Soon the encyclopedia and the 


gical works were engulfed in flame 


r uppermost in his 


fully. ‘*‘ Never done nothink on nobody, ar 
ilways the gentleman. 
the plate 


Some odd volumes followed. 
old friend Robert Southey with 


hands This done, we returned to the pac 
I 


ng case and delved again 


Did Mr. Baxter wish everything to be 


burned? I asked What about the pre 
entation volumes Lhe Shakspere lor 1 
stance?’ 
Phe is all to be rne announce 
\da doggedly, loweri1 é ead into t 
case and avoiding my glancs 
“Very well I said 
suddenly \da looked up agal 1eT¢ 
‘Cross your heart and | ou may dk 
ide one 1 t 
| MEEKLY took t gr if B 
hance is too strong for us \da, eage 
to keep me entirely aloof from the mystery, 


tire 

attempted to lift four large volumes out of 
the case at once The top volume, the Pres 
entation Shakspere itself, slipped off the 
others, fell upon the floor, and lay upon its 
back wide open. I could not help observing 
that it was a London telephone directory. 

For a moment Ada and I regarded one 
another steadily. She did not wink an eve 
lash. Indeed it was I who felt guilty. 

‘*T may as well see them all now,” I said 

‘Please yourself,” said Ada coldly. 

It was a strange collection. There w 


ere 
three telephone directories in all, all « 
friends of mine and peculiarly adapted, fr 
their size and dignity, for presentation pu 
poses I think they were Shakspe re, Miltor 


and Dante rhe presentation Tennysor 
however, proved to be a bulb catalogu 
Ihere was a Hall and Knight’s Algebra, from 
vhich, in my presence, the old man had fri 
| ly and most movingly quoted Keats 
Homer, as Pettigrew had rrectly ne 


ited, was an element 





4 tnen rT 
eal ones explain \da | ics 
lid it matter to hi anyhow VW 
I worked through tl 
Sct ing tsar r ( 
ps a ] e sal ‘ S 
¢ 1d tories s i iste pap 
er DOOF is neatly ere i ae 
ite th a sp ling numbe the sight 
hict t v it id ertise otnin gt the 
tside T r ept the posit) i DOO} 
I I, Na ever tall e ft 
ty vea { tch on the rig! re t 
i epert ré 
| peak | | 
| 
1 
() 


hou I esa ere t et 

li ery 

Read said Ada 

I did s Of upright life taink 
rit, 

Irit 


‘Ve he was all that,’ said Ada thought 
It will look nice on 
How does it go in Latin?” 


t 


I read aloud the ancient tag: ‘‘/nleger 


learn Mould and Pettigre 
and that lot 





I cremated my 


my owl 





ARMSTRONG 










Rich 
with the 
woodsy 
sweetness 


of the maple 


TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 





Towles 
LOG CABIN 
Syrup 


In three sizes 


at your grocer’s 





same time on the 


Table Stove. 





An easy way 


to get the children’s lunch! 


HILDREN need something hot no more to run 
andnourishing atnoontime. With 
an Armstrong Table Stove it’s eas) Ask to see 
to prepare goodthingstoeat. Poached Stove at your electrical or | 


in than an ordinary 
electric toaster 
an Armstrong Table 


At nara 
toast and hashed brown pot ire lealer’ Price $12.50 with 
cio eiva aa ait , Ji vy id + Aa aX s ‘ 
, waned nm all 1 thee ‘ luminum toaster, deep boiling par 
or eXxampie, Can all De made al uwumMMNnum i I l ig | 


Lee} 
Armstrong griddle, four egg cups and rack 
Waffle iron $4.00 extra. Write for 


booklet B. 


T 


Armstrong Table Stove is 


more than a toaster. It cooks three THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
things at once broils, boil —" Formerly 
. 7 : The Standard Stamping Company 
ams. fries, and bake waffles. C t 137 Seventh Ave. Huntington, W. Va. 


TABLE 
STOVE 
Cooks 3 things af once 
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Homes of Lasting Satisfaction 


B AUTY, durability, fire-safety, comfort 
and economyare the thingsevery builder 
wants 1n his home. All are to be found, to 
a surpassing degree, in the one material 
Fac © Bric k. 

The realization of this fact by home- 
builders, who view home building as a per- 
manent investment, is responsible for the 
amazing incre: in the number of Face 
Brick homes, both large and small, which 
are being built in all parts of the country. 

Every prospective home-builder should 
have “The Story of Brick,” an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of mod- 
homes. It discusses such matters as 
Comparative Costs, Basic Requirements in 
Building, The Extravagance of Cheapness, 
other kindred subjects. It points out 
how, ina few years, the savings that go with 
a Face Brick house more than wipe out the 
slightly higher first cost of Face Brick over 
less beautiful and less durable materials. 
‘The Story of Brick” is sent free on request. 


ise 


eTn 


and 


NOT HOW 


CHEAP-—BUT 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans” are issued in four booklets, showing 
3 to 4 room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room 
houses and 7 to 8 room houses, in all ninety- 
six, each reversible with a different exterior 
design. These designs are unusual and dis- 
tinctive, combined with convenient inte- 
riors and economical construction. 

The entire set for one dollar. Any one of 
the booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 
We have the complete working drawings, 
specifications and masonry quantity esti- 
mates at nominal prices. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty, 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, representing 
a wide variety of architectural styles and 
floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. We 
also distribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates for 
these houses at nominal prices. 


Address, American Face Brick Associa- 
tion, 1725 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HOW GOOD 











Glenwood 














SGGLE STON 


Take your choice—coal, wood or gas. 


new Gold Medal Glenwood 


in the 





j\ Lakes ( ‘ 4 





Lessor ica 
JRL Eas) 


lenwoo 





Weir Stove Co., Taunton, 





Mass. 








Western Branch: 205 N. Sta ate St.,C hicago 
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Dusty Star 


(Continued from Page 29 


\nd Baltook was as splendid as his coat. 


Certainly, his mate, Boola, the Cunning 
One, was convinced that he was lord of all 
the foxes; and as for the cubs, they would 
have been equally convinced if it had not 
been for a drawback which the y coul ldn’t 
help; and that was, they were too young to 
have any views about it at all 

Baltook knew of the arrival of strangers 


in the forest even as Dusty Star slept in a 


bough-built tepee, with Kiopo stretched full 
length across its entrance. 

On the fourth day after settling down in 
the new home Dusty Star thought he would 


climb up Carboona in the climbing afternoon. 
The same idea, almost at 








the 1€ ent I 
rene oO « e to ano 
adweller up Carboona, 
and that was the « - 
mount, or great wild 


which had its lair ina at 
low tree less than half a 
mile from the camp, and 
carried the dull green fire 
in his cruel eyes to make 


the leafy shadows a terror 
to all lesser forest folk. As Dusty Star 
climbed, he suddenly came upon one of the 


surprises which Carboona keeps in its most 
In an open space between a 
mass of thickets he found a family of 
cubs playing in the sun. Five fat, funny 
little bodies tumbled and sprawled and tus 
sled and rolled in a frenzied froli 


secret spots. 


fox 


UDDENLY the mother fox gave the sharp 

warning bark which is the signal of ap 
proaching danger. Four out of the five cubs 
scurried instantly back to the den. The fifth 
cub stayed where he was. 

And Dusty Star was not the only 
edient cub. 


him and that other v 


watcher 
of t the disol 


Between atcher wer 











less than a dozen paces, but as the boy had 
arrived on the spot a little earlier S 
now as motionless as the tree behind which 
he peeped the catamount was still u 

of his presence. Screened by a thi 

and a tang of creepers, the great cat 
vatched his opportunity with a mouth that 











he catamount crept forward half a pace 
and gathered his legs under him for a spring 
Che movement he made was very slight; but 
it was sufficient to betray him to Dusty 
Star. Instantly the bo y realized the danger 
threatening the cub, bu efore he could do 
l thir i lichtnit g streak of fur flashe 
out of the bush and hurled itself on the cul 
Ne ooner had the catamount made O« 
his hk on its s Iirming prey then he rnet 
( I inte t istonishm<¢ ( 
l ( Dust Me 
Ne\ ‘ id the 
r | e€ Drie 
\r 
) ‘ 
1) J ( ( t ( ( 
| nu I | le t l é 
i ( At 1 i t 
\ scream oO! rage d er he inl! il 
cd ( ul i 1 lur ed Ss ively « ni 
Bu that instant there were a rusl 
1 a hoarse squall, and he was knocked 
lean heels over head by the furious charge 
of the mother fox. This totally unexpected 
ttack completed the great cat’s discomfit 
ure. Spitting and squalling, he bounded 


into the underwood and was instantly out of 
sight 
THEN Baltook returned from his |] 
\\ ing with a plump partridge 
, ‘ vas ontror ed |} a st! nee crt 
1 ne saw his 
1a huma 





of surprises 





11 t \ anything so 
rprising t Ke must be cra . 
st sat gy ed at e human bei 
( ( ‘ ( is she had 0 nil 
ll her ( 
For oment or two Baltook stood ol 
serving ] sto nt, th one tor 
ed li Phe 
il ( riri ( t 
t clea 1 ( ( SO De nN 


to scent 
bushes, he 
and wrinkl 
still was u 
there 
toadstool 
nor ears 
At last | 
longer. W 
eves shini 
open. 


When B 


she rose to 
CTOW | Wiis 


was merel) 





what Bool 


not 
reassulre d 


the 


Bool: 
and 
except for her new friend 


know. 


) 


stranger. Screened 
wrinkled his fine nose, 
ed, and wrinkled 
nable to make 
i sat all the 


seemed 


by the 
and sniffed 
and sniffed, 
up his mind 

time, us 
have 


and 
And 
calm as a 


neither eye 


Jaltook could be ar the suspense no 
ith his brush held high and hi 
ig, he stepped warily out into the 
3oola saw her mate approaching 
her feet with a low growl. But tl 
not meant as a sign of anger; it 
y her way of saying, ‘“ Now her 
ve ve ot a visitor Mind 
ho 1 be ive Yet 
ised them—which ‘ 
didn’t —her mind was di 


turbed. She advanced six 
paces toward her mate and 
touched his nose with hers. 


Among the wild peoples 

the nose is a most impor 

tant organ for conveying 
information. Just exactly 

i told Baltook by this means I do 
Whatever it wz is, Baltook was 


and came slowly up to the mouth 


of the den. 


had done 


towards Bi 


Dusty Star never stirred. But again, as he 
with Boola, he moved his mind 
iltook while he kept his body still 


(And so, V 


higher an 
the three 
to know ¢ 
said 


sat on sil 
‘ach other without anything being 


climbed still 
came softly after it, 
ntly together and learned 


vhile the afternoon 
1 the evening 


Vil 
NE day Dusty Star, on his way across to 
the opposite sice of the \ alley to dis 


roots, passed through the 


1 the 


SKIT 





spruce wood whicl 














ted the swamp on its eastern side. On the 
brown, elastic « arpet ol lead fir needles he 
vent without paying any special heed to } 
footsteps, because the traveling ) on 
Sudd¢ 1 the end of a ree he 
found himself face to face wit blac 
she-bear 
Goshmeelee gazed at Dusty Star with « 
a I il 1 her ie shining eves she 
had no desire to have people hanging abo 
the borders of the tamarack swamp, whet} 
nev ! id business there or not. They mig 
can ne 1arm to her babies but she was 
oing to take any risks. What sort of crea 
e this ne anil | is she couldn’t dire 
ores tet Its goir on its hind I is bea 
1K¢ but, « cept « the Lop ol it 
is ver adel ent 1 lul 
Dust star re ( be ( tnat Li e ( 
8) e pres e < ‘ 
lr B 
é ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
rT HHI ' ) ~ 
| I It 
; India the } 
(,0 ef e had never heard wu 1 
, ‘ rhe sour as verv st! ' 
1 d it altoget Ir inpk isa 
rranslated into our own language, t 
the medicine which Dusty Star mack 
I am the 
I t e Forest I 
I 1 Tore many . 
If it big « g} 
for y 
If] e got into your e there ( 
I ¢ Phe 
é 
W! \ g 
the m e ol ¢ 
My folk live way k east, where tl 
é t of the | é 
The me 1! n t yy r 
g é 
It 
‘ } ‘ t r er 
Our me en ke 
the tk erbird claps | gs in h eave 
\ ‘ ot harm me, even if 
My ‘ is st g than \ 
t ‘ 
( ; n Pa . 
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There is a Hoosier to fit 
eacn kitchenand eacnpurse. 
The one shown inthekitch 
en to the : 

Hoosier Beaury, the m 
popularcavinet iInexistenc 
Bel \ is the Bic Hoosier, 
the most commodious cabi 


net in the Hoosier 





Win Freedom from Drudgery 
with the HOOSIER 


You may not realize it—but the average woman walks over two milesa 


davinthetrving atmosphere ot astutty kitchen. Surely this is one reason 


why so many women complain about the hardships of keeping house. 


| 





And it is one reason why you will see such a big ditterence in the 


way you feel, once you put the step-saving Hoosier in your home. 





” 
lhe Hooster concentrates your work in a compact spot, ¢ julpped with 
le most Modern labor-Saving conveniences. 
It nable ' + t rk seated af it } > It \ nile t te! and 
enavdvies VOu CTO WOTK eatead at your ease. Saves mies O steps and 
hours of time each day. Before you know 1 , VOur Kitchen work 1S Gone and 
you are ready for the pleasures which are now denied vou. 
Even backaches are banished from the Hoosier kitchen, because Hoosit 
¢} . san hy 14. ey ] 4} ¢ ¢ » | . + 
~ 4 S 1e One cadiInet WhicNn adyustS your work-tab O su | lelgont 


4 How Two Million Women Proved Modern Kitchens Need 
That the Hoosier is Their Best Hoosier Most 
Kitchen Convenience 


= ; MM ; , 
THE Hoosier MANUFACTURING Co. eM = ee Sen 
Main Ort 17 
l otre Ne 2 | ina . s i i 
cor ‘ " e Ho f 
B M p Bldg.,San I a 
P age A Wi M ( i i 
. Ho | ve 
Fur I 
p Street, I B ar Sap ate Dee ; | 


i state all the help ar IP] that is t Get Your Hoosier on These Easy, 
sg H - M .' Liberal Terms 
ee se 2 
F the Hoosier. r home on h eas} 
Leps I Hoosier uae tk te ys ver miss the n , 


TABLE! 












ng | HOOSIER 
RANGE | CABINET | 
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ri. RA Figurfit Knit Underskirts and 
Underslips have all the comfortable features 
and trim lines that you could want. They are 
made in heavy and medium weight cotton and 
worsted mixed —made to keep you snugly warm 
through the coldest winter. They are slim and 
graceful and fit without any bunching. The 
underskirts have no unsightly vent—the top 
gives easily and is finished with a drawstring. 
A special patented knitted flounce prevents the 
skirt from riding up over the knees. 


Indera) 


FiGuURFIT 
KNIT SKIRT 


Makes cold weather 
comfort sure. 


Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirts and Under- 
slips for women and children come in many 
attractive colors. They are all in one piece 
with no buttons nor clips to come off. And 
they are surprisingly low priced ! 


If your favorite store cannot supply you with 
just the Indera Figurfit Knit Underskirt you 
want, write us direct. 

THE MILLS 


MALINE Dept. 5-K, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Its Beauty 
Woven in 


HE generous proportions of Lloyd Loom 

Carriages, their graceful shape and curving 
beauty, are all the work of the wonderful Lloyd 
Loom—the invention of Marshall B. Lloyd. It 
weaves a smooth, strong, endless strand of finest 
wicker into a graceful bowl shape, without seams, 
corners, or short ends. And because it weaves 
thirty times as fast as hands, a Lloyd Loom 
Carriage can be bought for a lower price than has 
ever before been asked for a fine baby carriage. 


Fa 
Lloyd Furniture 
ek is as flawlessly woven as Lloyd Loom Carriages, and on 
the same Lloyd Loom. Its beauty and moderate price 
j will delight you. Lloyd Loom Products are for sale by , 
\ J good dealers everywhere 


ao 












Pat. Process § LOOM 
The only carriage 
Products woven in desired 
shape from one 
endless wic key 
strand. 


s & Furniture 


HS wa 


Y ruages 


\ Don’t accept a sub- 
wT) + THE LLOYD stitute. Find the 
pill LULL Uy MANUFACTURING COMPANY Lloyd name-plate 


on the seat. 


y (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
tl Dept. 1-60, Michigan 


ihe Jf 


Menominee 











| 
\\ jill The Lloyd Manufacturing Company (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
rf q Dept. 1-60, Menominee, Michigan. 

\ Gentlemen: Please send me your bookle ‘Mothers of tt World l iting 
\ Llovd Loom Carriage Ss Ikies Stroller Doll Carria 14 Furn " 

the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer 

Nam 

TTT Street City State 
serTTT Til! ‘ 
AIT ttt Wh ii 
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Dusty Star 
. 
(Continued from Page 18o) 
Dusty Star paused. All the time he had children have everything which they re 
been making his medicine Goshmeelee, quire.” 
except for turning her head, had never Naturally Dusty Star wasn’t going to / 
moved. She was impressed. Somehow or argue whether Goshmeelee was a suitable 
other the power of the medicine had parent for her own children 
| spelled itself out of the words and trickled ‘Wolves not wanted,” she suddenly re G 
| into her head. She knew that this creature marked. yi 
that owned the strange medicine was some Dusty Star, looking at her, saw that the 











She also knew that 
But the babies! In 
they mattered more 
account she was not 


thing she must not hurt 
he would not hurt her. 
her fierce mother love 
than herself. On their 
quite satisfied. 

How Dusty Star became aware that Gosh 
meelee had cubs is one of the many mysteries. 
The forest is a plac e of hidden secrets. Yet 
like thistle 


passed from 


sometimes the secrets get carried 
down, on fine currents 
brain to brain. So gradually a light dawned 
on Dusty Star, and he knew. And in the 
same secret way Goshmeelee knew that he 
knew, and also was aware that she need have 
no fear. 

As her mind was at rest, she allowed her 
body to be also. And in order to be com 
pletely at her ease she sat down where she 
was widest and looked at her new acquaint 
ance with a humorous expression in her little 
gleaming eyes. 

“It is a good place for them,” Dusty 
Star remarked after he had looked at Gosh 
meelee silently for some time. By ‘“‘them”’ 
he referred of course to the cubs. 

Goshmeelee simply blinked. But the blink 
was as good as if she had said: ‘I, Gosh 
meelee, am a person of much wisdom. If I 
choose a place I know what Iam about. My 


and are 


humor had gone out of 
almost 


her eyes. She looked 


fierce. Kiopo had not been men 


tioned But he saw that Goshmeelee kne 
‘IT shall tell my wolf,” he said quietly. ‘* He 
will not harm them.” 

After that the conversation, which had 
never been very fluent, dragged a little 
and though Goshmeel ee didn’t cease to be 
friendly, Dusty Star felt that perhaps it 
time « the interview came to an end. S 


letting her understand how glad he was t 
have made her acquaintance and again assut 
ing her that neither he nor his wolf were 
persons to be uneasy about, he moved quietls 
away. 

Goshmeelee watched him carefully till he 
was out of sight, and then remarked to her 
self that the forest was becoming dreadfully 
overcrowded, and that she hoped the new 
Carboona neighbors would know how to 
behave. 

If she had happened to be at the other end 
of the swamp and had seen another human 
figure working its way stealthily through the 
underbrush, as if it wished to avoid observa 
tion, her feeling about overcrowding would 
have beeneven stronger than it was. 
Vovember Home Journa! 


(Continued in the 


Everybody is Braiding Mats 


There are two ways of sewing, and the 
advocates for the different methods are 
about equal. Perhaps the top sewers lead, 
as that is the easier. If you elect to top sew, 
wax strong linen or cotton thread and take 
the stitches together, about three 
stitches to each strand of the braid. In the 
second method, the stitches are unseen; sew 
and forth, slipping the needle under a 
bit of each braid. The rugs thus s« 
reversible. 

\ four-strand braid is different 
as easily braided. Being broader, 
are required to make a mat 
saved. 


( lose 


back 


wed are 


and quitk 
less rounds 
and S¢ wing is 
To braid with the four strands, 


num 

ber the strands from the left to the right 
Pass the second and fourth to the left over 
the first and third; pass the strand whi 
has now become the second to the rig ‘ 
the second, and repeat It i quite } Impl 
s plaiting with three strands 

Che round rug in the photograph measure 
itty inches acros The center is con posed 
of six plaits of gray and red and a mixture 
Next is a row of all black, then a row of two 
black and one vyreen, another row ot tw 
green and one black, and last a row of all 
green. Black, tan, red, gray, green, several 


ic det ora 


followed each time 


mixtures and dark blue are used, tl 
tive sequence being 
three of a dark color; two dark, one light; 
two light, one dark; three light, and so on. 

Each braid is joined to itself, which also 
adds to the finished look of the rug. There 
are about forty rows in all. 


(9 vering the Vhole ‘Room 

Wi. N our ancestors needed a covering 

fora whole room, the y made t he braided 
mats in squares and joined them together 
One square could be made at a time, and it 
was much easier to handle a twenty-four-inch 
square than atwelve-foot oval! It is hard to 
turn the corners for the first few rows on the 
square mat, it tries to come round; but as it 
grows, it becomes quite easy. The illustration 
shows four small squares made separately, 
joined and two braids sewed around the edge 
fora finish. Sometimes the old ones didn’t have 
this finish. Colors are pink, gray and black 


Three little round mats are first made for 
the third illustration. These are joined, and 





then braids sewed around until the require 
size is reached. The first rows have to lb 
carefully fitted into the little pointed corners 
but after they are filled in, the 
quickly. The centers of these 
are gray for a few rows, then come thre 
rows of a mixture with some bright crimsot 
in it, followed by two rows of green and tw 


sewing got 


little round 


of gray. For the border, there are three row 
of the mixture, two of gray, one each of gray 


green, and the figured goods braided togethe 
and black on the edge. It is always 
plan to use black on the edge if possible. It 
makes and is quite old-timy 


a goo 
i good fram 
‘Do Your Braiding Out-of-Doors 


ARING the strands 


P® PAR t t and braiding 
tine out-of-door worl One may sit in 
bright spot with no danger ol eyestrain, al 
ie wind takes care of threads and tiny scrap 
I made a large mat sitting beside a sand-bo 

The very old mat with the five roun 
placed outside a center round measures ju 
1 yard across The funny little two-in 
centers are made of two thicknesses of fe 
lined with leather, but I’m sure it would | 


more attractive 


to beg 


and simpler of 
in each time 


execull 


were one with a braid 


Make five circles with the little centers 
tan, two rows of a brown mixture, two of r 
and again two of the brown mixture. Li 


these five miniature mats on the floor, a1 
join them where they meet. Make a litt 
center of tan, two rows of a very dark mi 
ture and two of red. This should fit into t] 
hole left in the center of the five little mat 
There will be some pointed corners left whi 
should be filled in with red to compl 
center. 

Begin on the outside 
of tan around, three of a very dark mixtur 
three of red, and three of tan on the edge. 

It is difficult to carry the braid into th 
little points made by joining the five litt 
mats, can easily put in a bit of tl 
material should a hole be left. 

These colors may not work out in con 
bination either to suit your scrap bag or tl 
color scheme of your room, so in plannit 
your mat, number your 
three, four and five, and with what you ha 
on hand work out your own scheme. 


and carry three row 


so one 


twe 


( olors one, 
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Dont Forget — 
Bon Ami is made 
in both Cake and 
Powder form ! 
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OVER 9407. NET. 


if NO BRUSHES 










a CLEANS fal 
URFACES © 
POLISHES ALL METALS" 


Lal 

















Most everybody uses Bon Ami to 
keep their windows and mirrors 
crystal clear—but do you know 
that Bon Ami is best for cleaning 





and polishing 
Jathtubs 

Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork 


Aluminum Ware 
Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 


Amis largely a matter of taste—one 


Bon Ami aésorés dirt—it doesn’t gr 
it’s safe to use on any surface. 


One should really keep both 
a can and a cake of Bon Ami 
always on hand—there are so 
many uses for these popular 
partners in cleanliness. 


BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Whether you use the cake or powder form of Bon 


other. For some things housewives prefer the cake— 
for others the soft powder in its handy sifter top can. 


In either form Bon Ami is far better than the old- 
fashioned gritty cleaners that scratch off the dirt. 


Hasn't 









Glass Baking Dishes 
Tiling 

White Shoes ii 
The Hands 
Linoleum and 


Congoleum 


is just as good asthe 


ind it away—and so 


’ } 
SN ratche d 


Yer’? 
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Jhe Cozy Glow 


is for 6veryone 


Instant heat in any part of the house— 
for any purpose. Not only added warmth 
to cool corners in winter, not only a 
quick and convenient source of heat 
in early fall and in the late spring —but 
also quick heat for anyone, at any time 
of the year. Try it just once, after your 
shampoo! 





It is absolutely safe, even if upset. It 
is so light anyone can carry it; it does 
not stale the air. 


The Cozy Glow is just handy house- 
hold heat for everyone all the year ‘round. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 
Offices in all Principal Cities ; Representatives Everywhere 














MORE CONVENIENCE OUTLETS MAKE MORE CONVENIENT HOMES 
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MARY HOLDING HER ROSES— 


OR DRAGGING A LITTLE CART 





OMEBODY said to me the other day —I was 
inveighing against the practice of littering 
rooms with pictures of interest only to the 
family: ‘But what do you do with your per- 
sonal photographs?” 

So I told her, and the subject grew as we 


if you have two rooms opening one into the other, by darken- 
ing the first, stret« hing i sheet across the door and placing 
the subject against the light. But in all of these arrange- 
ments you must be sure to do one thing: to focus very 
sharply indeed, so that the outline may be clear. Also, you 
will be wise if you under rather than over expose your plate, 





talked, and maybe you'd like to hear about though I cannot give you any definite time limit, for that 
it too. For sO many times the value ota depe nds upon your lighting In gene ral. And, naturally, you 
ghtful old photograph or silhouette or print 1s lost by must print your picture as black as ink, and, in the full 


way it is framed and the place it is hung. length taken against a screen, you will find it necessary to 


2 
lo begin with, if I had a room that was intended to sug- y) >) ~ ‘etch out’ the high lights in order to subdue detail. 
t bygone days, by which I mean a room set with tranquil, J O16 ee Other factors, even more important in beautiful results, 
? a tl careful tl | 





fashioned furniture, why, I think I'd consider the walls | ing of the subject and the composition of 
irt of my decorative scheme and treat them accordingly. ucture. This, of course, refers to the full length, for a 


few good mirrors, not many; I agree with Horace Walpole and shoulders is, after all, just a head and shoulders, 


t aroom should not be ‘‘overmiurrored ”’: and I'd choose ‘5 ~ f ~ ind nothing can make it any diffe rent, though it is just as 
simple, quaint color prints that are so charmingly inex- 0 Ze y WW 7S 0 well to observe which side of the face is the more delicately 


sive for rooms that needed warmth, and cool, gray larming Now in the first lhouette of Mistress Marv 


ivings for an aspect that was too sunny. In my own I made such a grievous mistak I posed her prettily; little 
01 it is furnished in delicately inlaid Hepplewhite pointed chin an by nose atilt nd then forgot that 
tall canopied bed, but the principle is equally appl “y . I lidn’t ha I howing Phat experiment was 

» Sheraton or carved and plain Empire I have solved 7 . ¢ 7/ Vs ia VW rather lil n « ging t he vaaper doll, and the 
blem of having my family about me—for I do not lack Cc ) ( ext time I knew bett en Mary dragged a little cart 
n, even if I do not believe in all photographs as behind her, and her s ll extended fingers grasping the 
tion—by using their profiled likenesses; in other handle gave me precisely what I needed in outline and bal- 
silhouettes. There still remain clever scissor artists ince. If will look at ar f Edo t’s endearing children 
in snip these shadows for you out of black paper; By you will notice that they all are doing something with their 

I nd the m at lars, at seash re booths, on excursion . nan | | nga book, iho Dp, a bow in 1 row ora flower, 
Moreover, I have discovered an even easier way “" ‘ I g along with a parasol, clasping father’s hand or play 
good photographer will take a silhouette for you that is A BP \ / T LL Pe R ( K ng aharp. Hence they not only have line, but life. So, too, 
ce tue ind pleasantly soft, and the result, properly . LIC bE AN EE sARRIC y little shadow girl and her basket of never-fading flowers 

1 and combined with gay chintz and rush-seated ire as real, imperishably lovely, s ehow, as Keats’ Ode 





Is very Captiva ig 
ou have never tried it you have no i 
nall, snub-nosed child can | 


LM 


idea of how appeal- 














T 1 i ay 70 Fram Gr aT- ( yr ndmoth Yr : 
Hox 10 Maki [ he Photographs 


Marv holding} 1 sing he! rt. curl 
ttle K \] ' er reeer 


Pe teter ge there you will like the b Harriet with the 





end of wl gs of 
1. For tl \) yu are 
1 other screens t | face and 
| But su 

na }? lights. »ut SUppost 
shasize this point | lat sO lay, looking idly 
light t | t | | noutworn scrap 
Kil USt NK it h sil ii it TT) } 
k only. book or taded volume of 


was for the full- l_ucile or Evelina, you 
figure, for the 
or the head and 


lers can be 


chanced upon a great 
grandmother or 
grandfather, quaint 


against a 


w where the hay served 
; covered : the 
heet 
S 
two or ( ou 
estodif- | | 1 and 


e light. Or 
ire so for- 
te astohave 





'rench win- l 
i good } { the 
tudios are S ed i 
lucing these the gold-and-blacl 
effective ad- i lat Once 


OF GOLD, ARI LOVABLI rHIN¢ 
THEY ARE NO YET RARE ENOUGH TO 
WHO! 


you can take 





full length profile 

, not forgetting 
th thicknesses, of 
Or you may take 
1adow picture at home 
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A3807, here illustrated. The 
front panel produces a straight front 
line flattening in effect. 
zontal boning across the diaphragm 
reduces and gives just the desirable 
support. This boning is a recent and 
marked improvement for its purpose 
and will not wear through. Gradu- 
ated strips of elastic extending around 
the waist from the panel give easy 
but firm support. 

The elastic panels assure a snug 
waist and preclude the riding up of 
the garment with the movement of 


Back panel—with its close closing 
feature—gives a most satisfactory 
back support and assures comfort. 


Price $1.00. Other styles and fabrics 
from one to five dollars. 
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Style Book will be forwarded on sequent 
H. & W. Company, Newark, N. J. 
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—— She must wear- - 
7 
Brassieres | 
° 
to preserve this contour 
Expertly designed to anticipate each pre 
vailing mode and perfectly conform ever 
type of figure to that mode, ““H. & W.’ 
Brassieres have tor twenty years earned 
their conspicuous place in the wardrobe of 
the woman who care 
There is a design to meet vour especial 
requirement at your Corsetier 
Stvle book will be forwarded on request 
The hori- | 
a | 




















natural flavor and 











Established 1897 


Funstens 
PECANS 


If your grocer hasn’t Funsten’s Pecans, use this coupon 


R. E. Funsten Company, 1505 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


; 


Funsten’s Pecans (5c extra west of Rockies). 


Address 


Free recipe book with every pac kage 





Healthful and Nutritious 


Fresh shelled pecans possess high food value. When you buy 
Funsten’s Shelled Pecans you can be absolutely certain of their 
perfectly fresh condition. The new Funsten process of packing 
pecans under a vacuum brings them to you with all their 
sweetness. Only select halves are used. 
Hermetically sealed in a vacuum immediately after shelling and 
guaranteed to be always fresh, clean and wholesome. Delicious 
in salads, sandwiches, cakes and ice cream. Order Funsten’s 
Pecans from your grocer today. 


R. E. FUNsten Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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“shabby” shops, for a great many of these 
frames were made, and they were also fairly 
well standardized as to size, by which I mean 
you run a very good chance of finding a 
frame to fit your picture. Once I turned up 
a whole boxful! 

If both these methods fail, you still have 

the opportunity of employing pusse partout, 
an old and reliable medium which nobody, 
apparently, has ever tired of, for the eight- 
eenth century used it just 
as effectively as today the 
twentieth does. I quite 
redeemed an engaging 
black-and-gold gentle 
man, who was slowly 
being smothered by the 
weight of an ornate, late 
Victorian frame made for 
a photograph, by remo\ 
ing him, and putting nar- 
row bands of black passe 
partout around the card. 
The work of doing it is 
not difficult, only a little 
particular, ‘“puttering”’ 
we call it hereabouts, and 
certainly it is an art that 
once acquired will be in- 
finitely useful. 


I got a very large one for thirty-five cents, 
and since I have no reluctance at all to part 
with the vapidly sentimental scene, “Only 
a Little Brook,” I shall have material for at 
least three frames of moderate size. But the 
best place of all to hunt is in shops where 
picture-framing is done, for everybody 
hasn’t begun to appreciate, as you and I 
have, the charm and possibility of discarded 
frames. At one such place the salesman 

told me frankly that the 
old frames which came in 
were always thrown away 
Oftentimes they are in 
excellent condition, and 
nothing is better for fram 
ing samplers or thos 


patient neediewe 


Photo raph Frames 


ND your chances are 
cood the « ountry W ide, 

for pictures were always 
easily packed and could 
be carried wherever their 
owners went, carried until 


Rolls of passe partout AN APPEALING HARRIE’ some day they were lost 


paper come in different 
colors and widths and tex- 
tures—gold, silver, white, 
black, brown, green, gray, all colors; quite 
smooth or with a little pebbled surface; and 
I am told that one of our large paper firms 
contemplates adding some of the charming 
varieties that were used so much, years ago, 
on the Continent. Of course, gold and black 
are the only colors that I can recommend 
for an old-fashioned effect, but plain gold is 
ever so pretty inclosing quaint valentines, 
which, by the vay, people are beginning to 
frame for decoration as wellas preservation 
Corners may either be mitered or neatly 
turned over, and the work goes quicker if 
a narrow width is chosen, and both sides of 
the paper slightly dampened. I am em- 
phasizing the value of passe partout, because 
it is easier than framing and equally an- 
tiquated in its results. And so cheap! A 
whole roll of gilt costs only twenty cents, and 
you can do pictures and pictures with that. 


(ut Down Old Frames 


UT perhaps your color print or valentine 

or silhouette is large enough to require a 
firmer framing. In this case nothing is more 
satisfactory than cutting down old frame 
frames which are at present holding some 
quite unworthy picture—and getting yout 


result that way. I have a polite little cap 
in-hand boy that is framed after this fas] 
ion, most suitably in black th a 

inner line of gold, while the small, fine « 
graving of Webster has an old 

cut down. But where will you find the 
you ask. Well, if you haven’t an attic—ar 


really, if only you will look you will be 
prised to see how much usable material vou 
really possess—haunt auction rooms and 
secondhand shops, and buy, for the snatch 
of a song, a frame really fine that is tempo- 
rarily valueless because the picture is so 
atrocious. 


wWwiiw © 


or discarded or sold, the 
fate that overtakes so 
many old things. 

Old photographs present less of a prob 
lem. Hunt for frames for these too; those 
hand-made ovals with a delicate inner bead 
ing of gold are lovable things, and not yet 
rare enough to be unobtainable. You must 
have seen the kind I mean: black or mellow 
walnut shapes dangling from triangular red 
cords on your grandmother’s wall. Or, 
again, cut down the old gilt frames. Th 
other day, at a country auction, I found and 
bought for tive cents a worn, faded leathet 
album. Inside, among many pathetic non 
entities, I discovered two delightful groups 
the familic of Washington and Lincoln 
copied, of course, from the famous painting 
They are to hang in my small son’s bedroon 
framed in the old gilt that incloses th 
photograph of his great-grandfather, a happy 
harmony, since they have the same smoot} 
even tone ol are 

If your quest for frames is vain, there i 
a firm which has been in business nearly ; 
century, and which has, wisely enough 
aved all their old molds, so that replica 
can be made as often as they are needed 
Che group of Civil War frames is their worl 


IGTAILS 


and I cannot imagine anything more ‘be 
longing.” 

\ren't some of you, a good many of yo 

lK¢ 2. ith a “nN | house”’ and 

n ( ind old tace ind « 

it ( land want to pr 

bt Ch r¢ I I] no re 

u sh t have ir wish at 

dentally gain some delightful picture 

for the ill {f your room Only be sur 

you hang tl old-fa hioned picture in the 

old-fashioned fram« in appropriate 

roundings. 


ry my way, please! It has nothing « 
grandeur, it is true, but, after all, ist 
beauty of decoration a matter of harmon 
rather than expense? 














OLD FACES AND OLD FRAMES THAT YOU HAVE LOVED AND 
WANT TO PRESERVE APPROPRIATELY 
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“After Housecleaning—Jap-a-lac! 





DISTRIBUTED BY 





And Its Fourteen Affiliated Companies 


The Glidden Company 

Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co. 
Adams and Elting Co. 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Co. 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Co. 
The A. Wilhelm Co. 

r. L. Blood & Co. 

American Paint Works 

Twin City Varnish Co. 

The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Co. 
The Glidden Company of Mass. 
The Glidden Company of Texas 








The Glidden Company of Calif. 
For Canada: 
The Glidden Company, Limited 
Manufacturers of 


Paints Varnishes 








Stains 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Dallas 
Reading, Pa. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
New Orleans 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Cleveland 
Chicago 

Boston 
Dallas 


San Francisco 


Toronto, Ont. 


Enamels 





JAP-A-LAC USE JAP-A-LAC IN YOUR HOME 


J 
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‘’That’s a good rule to follow. Ever since Jap-a-lac was 
introduced twenty-five years ago, your mother and I have 
followed up the mop and duster with brush and Jap-a-lac.”’ 


Genuine Jap-a-lac not only protects but beautifies 
woodwork and furniture too. And it certainly wears on 
floors and linoleum. 


So be sure to japalac with Genuine Jap-a-lac Household 
Finishes. 


For twenty-five years this famous varnish stain has been 
the standard household finish because it flows on easily, dries 
hard and smooth and combines real beauty with utility. 


There is a Jap-a-lac dealer right near your home. Ask 
him for a “Ways to Save” booklet or write to any of the 
distributors listed here. 


JAPALAC WITH GENUINE 


AP-A-LAC 
HOUSEHOLD FINISHES 


AND ANACONDA COPPER SHINGLES ON YOUR ROOF 
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Nothing takes the place 
of a comfortable on the bed nei 


N its feathery lightness, its welcome warmth, its 
lustrous fabric and cheerful colors, the modern a 
comfortable is indispensable. aay 


Olympia comfortables are the result of forty years’ ntry, 
striving for perfection. They are light enough for hi 
use whenever an extra bed covering is required and 

warm enough for zero nights. , 


Olympia designs are exclusive and in great variety. In 
color they harmonize with any decorative scheme and 
they make charming “throws” for the foot of the bed. 






B 

that i 
rer his « 
llyholt. 
ile bed 
ted ren 
yue dire 
riystown 
r of the | 
bic ycle 
ernal thi 


Because of the superior grades of filling used in them, 
finer fabrics can be used on Olympia comfortables 
than on the average comforts. You may choose from 
a score of coverings, from a good quality silkaline to 
superb brocaded silk or satin, and the range of prices 
is so wide that everyone can be suited. 















An important point often overlooked by purchasers 
of comfortables is the sanitary feature. Whether the 
filling in an Olympia comfort be wool, cotton or 
down, you may be sure it is absolutely new and 
perfectly clean. Too many comforts are filled with 
used or unclean material. 
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Write for descriptive booklet. 
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en, the worst of them; lovely glimpses of 
ides deep and warm with heather, the 
rple blossoms gone for the winter, but the 



















es still clinging; lakes of turquoise beauty, 
strings of lost jews ls in the fold of azure 
ntains; and once a ro of oat stacks in 
this was Ireland And every where, 
ite the truce, the khaki of troops, the 
r uniforms of the Royal Insh Con 
lary. 
en the smaller farmhouses of the West 
t! deep thatched vhitewashed, each 
thick-edged igh-banked farml: 
bogs, mort alls of stone 1 flint 
limestone quarrie lonely station 
( iting 1 ( » B ib p! 
ol H 
Ballinbawn, being 
that it was somewhat 
rer his destination than 
llyholt. Night at aninn, 





ile bed and food that 
ted remarkably good, 
rue directions to Clo 
rtystown across a shoul 
r of the bog, the loan of 
bicycle—confound the 


ernal thing, anyway! 


TS 


‘ALT sprawled side 
J ways in the lane, his 
tripped by a sudden 
of the wheel. Before 
ould rise a voice sang 
it above his head 
Hurt? Cut yourself on 
e pedal bar? Good thing 
i didn’t. Why, bless my 
e,it’s you! Back there, 








Rollicker. Steady. 
Confused by the fall, 
Martin picked himself 
ily from the tangle of broken wheel 


bent metal. Ther 


he glanced upward to 





man In a stained kennel coat of 

te linen, like a butcher’s, stood on the 
. blocking a gap in the hedge. Behind 
pushing eagerly against his gaitered legs 
ain endeavor to squeeze through, wert 
ids of two or three foxhounds, their 

t brown eves ablaze with curiosity at the 


coming up to them from the dept 


bohe reen, 


| rumbles of anger were quelled in their 
ts by the man’s tone “Quiet! Quiet! 
\\ Galt of all peopl ! What in the name 
I aints made you fall here? From the 
Kitty told me 
\M Owen!’ Mart broke into ] | 
pl re d astonishment, ther 
I ] Fell fr I 
_ 
N 
HH 
‘ M } 
p \ 
, x ; 
H 
t) ? t ‘ é 1b 
ding ¢ ugh mate there 
le charge Came up ere to set 
Ireland that different Kitty, she 


| ” ITTY, eh? Now comes the truth, young 
Xun.” Mr. Owen laughed as he tapped 
ist muzzle of a hound gently with the 

his crop, pushing the questing head 
from the gap. “Steady, there, Lark 


Back a bit and give the gentleman 


ll ot le l of the yank ar 

nds as Mr. Owen threw a biscuit 
to the stately hound. 

Keckon I'd just as well leave the ‘bike’ 
it is, don’t you think, and pay the 
it the inn when I go back? My 
re in this musette Traveling light, 


bed t 


] 


He tapped a small military sack 
cross his shoulder. ‘**Clohertystown 
re I’m heading. They’re sending my 
trunk round by the side car that 

om Ballinbawn on Thursday.” 
ertystown, eh? And why not 
Lodge for the night? And as many 





more as you'll care to stop with us? It'll 
be cold and damp, no doubt, as most in the 
West, but there’s an Owens’ welcome at t 

door he smiled and on 


You'll come, Galt, of course 


but I } e to get « to the 
(; I oice showe ni re ippre lo ol 
{ t r } | ¢ P to 


Shed have iske¢ ‘ r hed 

Der ner Left er £ol t MOOT TOL 

the ive belo ( | unds 

» here I i bi OL ¢ ( iN ur 
onl hippe t I 


preading ina great circle about hin They 
were intelligent creatures, sleek-coated, k 
and lovely eyed. 


een 


" UR hounds—the Owen’s Own, you 
might say. We're mighty proud of 
"em, seeing we've kept ‘em at Thorn Lodge 
for three generations.” 
‘How are they bred?” 

Selvoir blood crossed on our 
native hound to start with. Then, 
\ in my father’s time, when there 
seems to have been a little read) 
money, even U the West” he 
smiled ruefully “they brought 


over some great stallion hound 
from the Quorn. You hunt? But I 
forgot. They don’t in America, do 


thev? Not the fox Kitty was tell 

ing me you rode well, though.’ 
“Oh, ves, we fox hunt 

plenty in Pennsylvania and 


Virginia. Used to follow 


i 
} . . rec | 4 le { 
the I The papa ( 
na 1 e! to help ‘¢ Mr 
(wer ( ( thusiastl ( ne 
\ I W itt >t c oe 
hertyst Ul walk | dk t 
\ Wi i ee kK ( 
I Ind Coop awa coop 
Yi u sure] are lucky, sit in ] h be 
ties. I envy you the sport they must give 


Martin spoke in sincere delight as_ he 
] 


watched the pack trotting in a great surf of 
] ] } ‘ 
black and ite and Belvoir ta Ll) t Cc! 
, , 
Lhe tert irched bravely 


t n ror the (yr ] 
the empire with something approaching the 
present Free State they have proposed all 
that makes no great odds. I want to see the 
Dail ratify and support Grifhth. That’s the 


thing we all want who care for Ireland mor 


than ourselves. I’m against any more mut 
der—on either side. For that’s just what it 
was, and we're both to blame. I shudder at 
the thought of what'll happen if this fails 
That’s why I’m here rather than in Dublin 

hile the Dail Eirean deliberating | 

int my peopl to keep ead 1 f 
come to a pinch But that’s that. We'll 
hunt now, Kit and you and |. There's no 
harm in that. You'll have a nice little horse 
at Thorn Lodge all ready Look at the vale, 
ill you? Ever see a finer for good scent 
and a jumper between your knee 

He pointed across the Iver streak of 
river to where a beech wood hung dim and 
delicate as smoke about the flank of a swell 
ing hill. The summit was bare. Not even a 
patch of furze or gorse upon it. Just the soft 
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When His Eye 


Sweeps Downward 


from your dancing frock to your 
dancing feet, you'll feel no con- 
cern if you’re wearing Humming 
Bird Hose. You’ll know you’re 
“correct” in these slim-ankled 
stockings of soft, clinging silk 


and modish coloring. 


You can afford the pleasure ot 
wearing Humming Bird Silk Hose 


' | 
seven week They last for 
montns. They are very moder- 


ately pric ed. 


Ask your merchant for Hum- 
ming Bird Hose. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


New York Off 200 Fifth A 


WL. 
mming Bir 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
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preparations found in the Bourjois Cabinet Assort 


progressive dealers’. For tl A nwh 


fers a lighter rouge, we suggest Rouge M 


BourJOIs, JAVA race powner 


1 compliment to your Compleon i 


Lar B Java) Fifty ( 





A. BOURJOIS & CO., INC y 


PARIS 27% West 34th Street NEW YORK 4 
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wonderful, neu 
Garda Face 


letting Garda tell its 


Know, to 
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powder is. 
trancing fragrance 





Garda products on 
table assure 
fragrance and quality: 


Face Powder 


Toilet Water 
Nail Polish 


Garda toilet requisites 


Dealer who calls 
you a distinct 


at you 
real Watkins 


you 


people today! If a 
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own 


KRDA 


Yt * 
FACE POWDER 


complete 


Talcum Powder 


other Watkins Products — are 
ered direct to the home by more than 
5500 Watkins Dealers. 


service. 
saves you time and money. 
Products, 
for their quality throughout 54 years 
and used by more than twenty million 
Watkins Dealer 
has not called recently, 
we will see that you are supplied. 


A new, clean puff 


with every box 
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dainty One-Week Sample. Request | 
this free sample today. Learn how | 
fine and smooth and clinging this 


oO, its rare, 
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of new suggestions 








Special Price 59¢ 


Ye ll idmire this No See oa wens be tiful 
t ke de gn ( 118 x 27 and two 12 h doil ) 
Ba ket for outline; Flowers for Fret ich “Kn »t and 
Lazy Dake y Embroidery. Stamped with outline for 
Lace Edge on Linen-finished Indian He ad, including 
7 skeins of embroidery cotton, Special at 59c, 
postpaid truly remarkable value! 

Stamped on be juality Embroidery Linen, in- 
cluding 7 skeins of cotton, Special at $1.10. Color 
Chart ~~} d free We charge 40c extra to hem 
titel rT che 


Ask ion Sabet ry “% atalog No. 23 
Money-saving prices 
FREDERICK HERRSCHNER 
6459 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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melting roll of an Irish upland, tender with 
winter green, above the inimitable loveliness 
of the pastures. 

*High-Rick 
covert for 
And I’ve 
than once 
self in the 
yonder in the butt 
church tower.’’ He pointed 
‘And Kitty Owen herself 
path to he Ip get hounds to ke 
Halloo! Kasy there. OF 
dhauns.”’ 


Hill,” he said; ‘tas good a 
you'll find in the world. 
Cream drawn more 
But you test for your 
There’s Clohertystown, 
of the hollow by the 

heen his crop 
the 
tor a tact. 


fool oma 


1OX as 
seen Gorse 
in my day. 


morning 


comu up 
] 
nnel, 


sy, yé 


M: OWEN’ S cheer rang! oud and fetched 
1noteor ty from the pack as he wa | 
I “But t was worse tl 
to try to “jon them from breaking His rat 
was disregarded. Even before she had taken 
a pied e of biscuit foun her poe ket they were 
milling all about her, licking her hands, pre- 
tending to be afraid of her crop, pushing 
close for her favor, their brown eyes soft and 
winning with hero worship. Instantly the 
girl had them in hand, quick to call by name 
the mass of tricolored beauties round her, 
each alike as peas in pod to one unfamiliar 
with them. 

‘Down, Ladybird! "Ware, I say! Good 
old Dashwood, was he so jealous? Was he? 
Behave yours¢ lf there, Flirt. Galloper! 
Oh, halloo j 

She had caught sight of Galt for the first 
time as he swung down the field after the 
tail hounds, his cap in hand and his boyish 
face aglow with the pleasure he could not 
hide. 

“Kitty. This is great. You rascal! Run 
away, would you, and play Lady Di in the 


country? Not with an old Yankee fox- 
hunter like me on your trail!” 
Laughing, he chaffed her as she tried to 


force her way forward through the pushing, 
madly happy hounds that hemmed her in 


like rounding sheep on every side. Martin 
shook hands, his enthusiasm fairly bub bling 
over as he held the girl off at arm’s length 


and looked at the rough tweed skirt of her, 
the woolen jersey beneath her kennel coat. 


HIS is different. My eye! No pink teas 
here and Dublin muftins—and glad 
rags. You’re whipping-in? Oh, great! I say, 
Kitty, you'll have to coach me tomorrow, 


I’m going out. Never faced a bank 
But why in the world did you run 
Hardly a line 


though. 
in my life. 
away without a word? 

‘But a postscript!’’ The blue of her eyes 
was maddening now. ‘And speaking of 
rags, I could have said something myself on 


that score. But—well, one takes a certain 





amount of mud for granted here in the West. 
Clobber and gutter, we call it. Ripped coats, 
though, and knicker kne« why, it’s posi 
tively é 

Martin laughed again as he » her 
hand. It was the same old Kitty, teasing, 
provokil altogether lovable and quite 
irresistible Only the color wa a 
shade deeper in those eyes than he A 
had thought. Or was it the level 
brows above that made them like 


wells of beauty? He recalled his fall }}A 
and torn clothing with a grin. 

‘The ‘bike.’ You know—or you 
don’t, I guess; not yet. Borrowed \ 
the darned old thing at Bally 
something or other and broke it up 
yonder, backin the lane. Your father | 
saw me fall—laughed at me. Fact! 

Fine welcome to the West, I'd say. 
Like Conqueror William tripping | 
at Hastings; or was it the Rory 
O’More at Boyne Water? Lord. 
Kit, I’m certainly glad to see you!” \ 

He all boy now. Un- 
consciously he rumpled back 
his hair with his hand, as he 
always did when excited or 


was 


pleased The trick had come 
to him from school days. 
Mr. Owen joined them a 
moment later. Quickly the 
hunt was agreed upon for 
the morning. They would 
meet at ten o’clock by the 
Kel’s Foot They would 
bring over a horse for him. 











“Because, Marty,” Kitty’s mouth crin- 
kled betrayingly, though her voice was 
solemn as an owl’s, ‘‘there’s a question you 
haven’t asked yet. It’s your reward for 
restraint.” 

‘A—a que stion? Why, I Martir 

gulped and glanced toward Mr. Owen, while 
a stream of color flooded his we provok 
ingly. It made him more boylike than ever. 
‘The—but, Kit ; 

‘Ves Marty 
heather, het 

the usual one. 
who hasn’t aske 
and how we told 

Mr.Owen chuckled gleefu lly, then whistled 
to the pack and walked on ahead As hi 

nt! made those unintel | 
pitcl 
foumie seem able to apprecii ate Chey leaped 
about him joyfully now, in answer. Martin 
fell in step beside the girl, silent, hushed for 
the moment by his happiness. 


was like dew on 
snapping with mischief; 

You’re the very first man 

1 if each hound had a name, 
em apart.” 


* her tone 


eyes 


noises in fil 


HE afterglow had filled the vale with 
calm mystery of amber, tinting the hills 
to azure softness. The hush of a winter’s 
evening lay pleasantly upon the countryside, 
enhanced by the peace of ancient, distant 
places, the mellow repose of the centuries. 
It was Ireland’s heart. Galt felt the grip of 
it, the sad beauty of it, powerful, all com- 
pelling, mysterious, upon him. It was not 
like any other country he had ever seen. He 
laid his hand suddenly on the rough linen 
of the girl’s coat. 
“Kitty, I have a question to ask you. 
Back there in town, you once—I is 
That evening at the capital two men 
leaned forward, resting their elbows on a 
table in an upstairs room of a third-rate 
lodging house. Mildewed paper hung sag 
ging in ghastly strips, while the sweat of the 
plaster beneath exuded an odor of wet decay. 


Stale tobac co smoke mingled with the 
fresher, more pungent tang of the men’s 
pipes. Some ribald wit had sketched in a 


coarse picture or two upon the walls with 
streaks of charcoal. 

One man, the younger of the two, had the 
lean features, the strange intentness of eye 
and the thinned lips that go with the pro 


fessional trouble-maker the world over. 
Though born half Hebrew, half Gentile, John 
McNinty was at present forgetting the East 


Side, and flattering himself on his ability to 
pass as an Irish-American, a sort of hybrid 
Sinn Feiner, as foreign to his real in- 
terests as was his assumed name. 

His companion was a Russian, and made 
no attempt to conce al it. The 
the sullen fire smoldering beneath th 


a pose 


restless stare, 
1e Suriace 


ere those of a fanatic. He was sincere and 
dangerol 
Speaking now, his words came slowly in 
ilant English: ‘‘So you see, my friendt, 
hy we acted as we did? Derry, he—ah, he 
hass explair ied? Yess? No?” 
‘No.’ McNinty poured a drink from the 
pout of an old black pot ‘He ain’t. Shoot.”’ 


Am e Russian’s eyes narrowed for the 

moment in contempt; then he went on 
lave ly as before: 

att hass all been quite simple, thees, 

thanks to our leetle friendt Derry. You 

the strength of your Sinn Fein, the pip- 


SCC, 

ple’s vill to rule, to—ah—live as they pleece, 
that depends on a certaine amount of—of 
coéperation. Indispensable. Yess? The 


Russian Soviet now, your hopes for national 
independence here in Ireland, labor in Eng- 
land, strikes in America, all those things haf 


the com mon cause. And vat ees more, the 
central direction. It ees so necessary, that.” 
‘Cut the bull. 


Hot dope I wants.” 
McNinty’s tone was 
sullen. ‘‘This here 
Owen business in the 
West. My partic- 
‘lar job. That’s wot 
I comes here for, not 
soap boxin’ 
and gobble.”’ 
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You can remove it 
from its case, and carry 
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Ask your dealer. 
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| The DeLeon Bandeau 
= An absolute necessity Does away wit! 
pins. Holds any hat firmly and comfort 
2 on the head no matter how strong the 
= or strenuous the exercise Adjustable ¢ 
> sized hat—easily inserted in a few secot 
no sewing—no stitching. 
| Ideal For Bobbed Hair 


Regardless of style of headdress, your 
is always at just the most becoming at 
when fitted with a DeLeon Bandeau 

leading milliners. Thousand 
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enthusiastic users. Satisfaction guarant 
If your milliner or dealer can 
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t t ta 
black W . 
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HEREVER window 

shades are operating si- 
lently and unnoticed, you will 
usually find that they are 
mounted on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers. For Hartshorn is the guar- 
antee of unvarying perfection 


in window shade service. 
Are you getting the perfect 
shade service you should? 


SHADE ROLLERS 


AND 


€a\WINDOW SHADE 
<< FABRICS 





r further interesting and valuable information 


on how to solve your window shade problems, write 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
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250 Fifth Avenue 
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(Continued fro 


‘All right, my friendt, I vill tell it you, if 


you vill but listen. James Owen, thees man, 
he comes to us in Dublin, profed as hardt a 
vorker in the Sinn Fein as we had. Hees 
daughter, too, she help in many vays. It 


ees dangerous time. Ah, a clevaire woman 
very clevaire, very, very beautiful and cle 
aire. But the stage, it shift, as you say. The 
truce, it come. The king, he ees in Belfast 
Pipple talking of the peace Thee Griffith 
man in London. The treaty to be ratified 
Perhaps tomorrow it vill 

be or the day after; who 


knows? You see, my 
friendt? No? That vould 
not be vith our leetle plans 


Go Rope the 
| ‘ vel eT igi ; ry 
mean to me M«¢ Ninty 
leaned a bit forward. 
‘Hustle up; we'll freeze 
here next.”’ 
“Patience, my friendt. 





LALLA! 
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heem. The Soviet of all Russia hass sendt 
me here just for thees—to show thees pipple 
the—ah, vat vill I say ?—the niceties of our 


system lo keep things here at the 
peech of —of patriotisn 


* Bull, yer don’t believe that an) 


int getth ver a thing Wot’s ye ime 
Phe hisperin’ g that’ll be me, I rec} 
| to circulate the country, ¢ M 
the Black-and-Tans come past Clohert 


town? Connaught? I’n 

I’ll play yer whisper fer yer 
| fix yer newspaper guy 
a k. O. that'll H 


eye were caugnt I! 


7 opposite Tr} 
girl, Owen’s wench 


He laughed abruptly. 


. ai 
\\ wy 





Thees Owen change—and 
he ees not the only one—stay 
the moderate. We haf the check made on 
heem, but he play the square all right. Yet 
he haf changed. We can’t afford to lose 
heem. Yess? So we haf made the present 

ah—scheme. It ees to safe heem and the 
others from the grandt mistake. It ees so 
very ¢ hildish, too, my friendt, yet so simpl 
Thees Owen and hees daughter, they haf 
gone to the country for a time, their own 
home in the Vest. Nefer been much troubk 
there. All keen for the ratification and the 
peace. That ees the real rub. Onless we haf 
the disturbance, as in other places, the up 
roar, the making pipple think from hafing 
suffered, thees Owen and the others lik« 
heem vill be about as much use to us—to the 
Soviet and Ireland—as—as—how do you put 
it?—the deadt herring. Andall that province 
vill be strong for the ratification. You s« 


my friendt? They vill forget the caus 


hunting foxes. Kes it not so? Vat foolishnes 
thees pipple haf to talk of peace 


‘I get yer—half an eye full. Go on 


“ALL right. Our leetle Derry, he hass a 
brothaire in ¢ lohertystown He ees vit 
us, heart and soul. Our leetle Tom, he ha 


contrived to sendt thees brothaire the order 


necessaire. By the handt of an American, a 


man from the newspapers—yesterday. Sir 
ple fool, he vas, thees young man. But hi 
knew the girl, and our friendt Derry—ah 
played on that. So he hass gone. They'll 
hang heem, if there’s a vat you call it l 
Ip But us ah not a line vill the I 
my lenat And, of cour eet 
Oo 1 Gor not kno t er I 
e. Heo ( ( 


of troops vill pass through that part of the 
Vest soon we haf arranged all thees three 
motor lorries full of them, to the—ah—the 
barracks at Mollyholt. That same night 


thees Owen’s house ees burnt. Vhispers vill 
tell the pipple who ees to blame. Vhispers 
vill sendt them on the run to the cantonment 
of the soldiers in vat you call the reprisal. 
Yess? You see? Some of them vill “ 
“Ah!” MeNinty blew a ring of smoke 
through his mouth and watched it drift 
circling toward the ceiling. ‘I’m on. 


Th ‘ ll +} " im? 1] ; 
ney the poor simps Ii get 


“a Y vill get killed —only one or two or 
three We are not eager for bloodt 
hen, thees Owen vill find hees house in ruins 
and hees dogs of hunting destroyed. And 
some of hees goodt pipple deadt in the ditch 
by Mollyholt. Hardt, but vat vill you?” His 
shrug was inimitably foreign. ‘‘ Napoleon, 
he hass said one could not haf omelet 
without breaking the eggs. Yess? There 
vill be no more of the —ah—the slackness in 
thees part of the country, not after thees 
Mr. Owen, he vill be vat you call out for the 
bloodt. The whole province vill be behindt 


and sat down while Bridget rega 


of exultation he had seldom 


experienced. Kitty had not refused him! 
Over and over again he repeated it to make 
sure he was not dreaming. True, neither had 


she accepted him, but what of that? He felt 


assured of winning now; the game was his. 
He had done his level best yesterday, the 
magic of an Irish evening rallying to his 


support, the romance of the smooth, green 


hilltops rolling into the sunset, the bond of 
the pack trotting on before them, all playing 
their part. 


Kitty—well, she had not stood the strain 
so firmly as when she had turned his first 





proposal off with a smule¢ There lad not 


been nearly the same saucy assurance thi 








lime, not the same depth ol x ( n those 
blue ( cs 
Mar sing B get 
Dert | é be ( the 
g r eat gs ne 
rie rogue sang < Lhe ill¢ near swet 
: , 
Slieve-na-mon rhe odor of turf smo 
¢ : . s 
and the zestful tang of bacon in a pan ca 
to him temptingly as struggled with hi 
spirals The night before he had turned over 
; = ae ee 
e coded message to the innkeeper. Wit! 
id slipped a ra ‘ t fron 
Ratification or not, he v in A 
l ith an article t vrite i gi to 
, 1 ‘ er j } 
and he peered Irom le la ced window 


I tll 
rare, clear day for a West Country hunt 
He grinned bovishly. Unconsci 


hand stroked back the crisp brown 
nal! Life was sure] a royal yame His 
leggi tic tap irtil i 
I v he thre the ( ( 
‘¢ 1] 
‘ ‘ | 
Ir 
| poe I 
\ 
\ 
ré 
ea d ( ( » 
e table PF 
rattles \n’ what | € ‘ ‘ 
ilther t owin’ a leg ove Fer the | ( 
hiven, let t not be that brute O'D ) 
van’s mare. She’s quick as a thafe and wull 


rip the two arms from the roots of yer 
shoulders, if she don’t fall on the wicked 
neck of her at the first downhill ye mate. A 
crown fer her jobbin’, too, the spay ined cra 


ture! 


Mrs Derry’s eves rose toward the rafter 
ind then sh truck tongs on the 

igs lor empnasl “* AY Pat 
martyr, hims¢ lf knows she « uldn’t lift le gto 
a besom o’ heath, let alone lep to a hed 


I'll howld ye that, sorr, fera guinea. But the 
] } ; 


auld mon’s cob, now, the swate 





forninst the reek, that’d be the 
killin’ a fox. Made to the spit of yer |! 
legs, ut is.” 
Galt pulled a wooden stool 
j 


to ie table 
led him 
scraps of hunting. The lady looked on the 


sport of kings with pessimistic ey¢ Before 
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7 he beauty of design and workmanship of Ypsilanti 
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Bed 


Dr. Denton 
Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 
are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from 
special yarn spun in our own mills from 
unbleached cotton, with some soft wool. 

Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in 
an open stitch, and also the natural 
smoothness of unbleached cotton, 
give the unique soft-knit feeling. 
The hygienic qualities are 
and knit into Dr. 
No dyes or 
only new materials washed with pure 


spun 
Denton fabric. 

chemicals are used, 
soap and water. 
stretching. 


Our washing process 
avoids Dentons do not 
shrink but keep their original shape. 
feet and hands are covered, 
protecting the child, even if bed cover- 
ings are thrown off. 


Body, 


extra-full seat 
gives ample room in seat and crotch. 


Our new, patented, 


Elastic outside seams, collars double thick 
ness, strong button holes, facings all stayed. 
Fabric is a mottled, light-gray color that does 
not readily show soil. 

Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality. 


Insist on genuine Dentons., Name is on neck 





hanger. Our trade mark is on tag attached to 


each garment. Sold in over 5,000 Dry Goods Stores. 
If you « not get them from your dealer rite us 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Game Mills, 


611 Mill Street, 


TRADE MARK 


Centreville, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 1917) 


long, however, she had given him something 
else to think about. Black tea in a blacker, 
unglazed pot, half a loaf of bread sharing an 
uncertain plate with a dab of butter, still 
more uncertain, a great bowl of oatmeal 
porridge her of bacon 
and a fried egg 
au vill 

‘Sure an’ a starved saoul ye'll be, com 
night, if the dogs run half so far as la 
toime himself was afther dhrawin’ the hi 
\te dape an’ dhrink wide, as the sayin’ 1 
hilst ye can. Wurra! Ut’s no mon’s li 
but true as holy mass, they kilt the aul 
red fox herself in County Mayo—bevant 
High Bog—an’ half a hundred ditches an’ 
dykes betwe 


really excellent, a ras 
he fell to upon the meal with 


e hound Kitty wa gy Rahee 
saddle, as she always did. She wore an old 
habit that had seen service in its day. The 
skirt was of tan-colored whipcord, heavy, 
well calculated to turn thorn rips at the 
hedges. The coat was thick homespun, 
workmanlike, impervious to the West Coun 
try showers. Her hat, too, was scratched 
and marked with thorn. But hat and habit, 
for all their wear and tear, fitted well—ex 
tremely. The mare Raheela presented as 
lovely a picture of breeding as Martin had 
ever seen. Yet she was a different proposi 
tion now than sedately cantering in the 
Dublin parks. Raheela knew what hounds 
meant and trembled in anticipation. 


HE was a job for anyone to handle, let 

alone a young lady trying to keep her in 
bounds and at the same time whip-in. But 
Kitty Owen sat as calmly in her saddle 
though in a chair. The gift of hands was 
there—and love, that carried its 
confidence to a horse that could go the pace 
lhe wildly roving eyes of the thoroughbred 
calmed as the girl’s hand stroked the twitcl 


ing neck, and her soft words reassured thos« 


message ol 


quivering ears. 

Mr. Owen, in 
rode a giant sorrel, le vel headed broad I 
tween his wise old eves, a veteran clearly 
schooled in the game from tind to finial 
Calm stepping, dignified, there was no wast 
energy here in vain cavorting. 


weathered hunting pli 


Behind the 
pack, that ebbed and flowed about the 
sorrel’s a lad on 


heels, came another young 


ster, leading a solid looking bay evidently 
Martin’s. Beyond that, filling the road from 
hedge to hedge, tlowed the field perhaps a 


baker’s dozen . them all told, the ric] 


brogue of them mingling with their laught« 
Mr. Owen, as M ¥ Hi. was the only one in 
‘conventional,’ so fara hunting garb went 
The other re haphazard clot} 

ned more for service than beaut 


‘Halloo. all. Mort 
Galt Bridget 


the dav to vo 


We've fetched the 
mare tor yo 1yood 
goer Want to fi th 
leathers a bit? Fancy 
you'd better whil 
we're waiting. They’r 
my length now. Here, Kit, ve 5. / 
you be telling him of th Ness oo° 
banks, and how we take ’em. ~ 
Patsy O’Moore’ll mind hounds 


lor you. Let’s see.” He glanced 
at his watch. ‘‘We’ll move off in five 1 
utes—High-Rick Hill and the be 
covert He touched the orrel wit 


shoulder: * And 


e about the ditches 


heel, then called over his 


Martin, take Kitty’sadvic 


and banks, you know. Don’t tear off het 
head. Just mind your eye and go light with 
your hands. She’li not fight you a trifl 


encouraging, though some 


W! CH thi 

what pet taney counsel he moved 

away, a smile of greeting on his face for all 
**Good old dad Marty, you 

mustn’t be naughty now Hands off m 


head.” She laughed delightedly, whil 


Remembe r, 






Raheela fidgeted restlessly about, reaching 
at the reins in sudden duckings and noddings 
of her pretty neck. ‘But if this crazy mare 
doesn’t stand still, Pll not have to worry 
that’s sure. You could not reach me.” 
Martin had little chance to answer before 
the five minutes’ grace was up, and the hunt 
went bustling away from the inn, sped by 
Mrs. Derry’s pious wish that the saint 
might lift the heels of the horses from out the 
mouth of the bogs. [Even while Martin and 


Kitty were together, the girl had so much t 
do, keeping ground at al 
that anything approaching conversation wa 
difficult. Martin did have an opportunity 


Pous! 1, to decide beyond all call that not! 


Raheela 


w could be ( lite ~i) pecon ny’ to | it { 
} ST in time he measured his stirrup lengt 
by a toss of his arm, took a grip on hi 


mare’s mane and swung up. Thinking that 
discretion was the only part of valor for him, 
he wisely fell in behind the tail of the hunt, 
content to see how others did it for a whik 
It was strangely good to grip the pigskin of 
a saddle once more with his thighs and to 
mark the light play of the mare’s mouth o1 
the bits. He shook himself comfortably deep 
in his seat and grinned. This was going to be 
great. Kitty, as whipper-in, rode forward 
with her father and the boy Patsy. That wa 
the only trouble. But he’d hang back for 
while, anyway. 

Five minutes after they had left the villag 
of Clohertystown behind, they were at th 
foot of the slope leading upward toward th 
wooded flank of High-Rick Hill. Hound 
turned from the main road into a deep lan 
a bohereen characteristic of the country 
heir little scamper of impatience and lo 
note of cry from a puppy fetched a rate fror 
Mr. Owen and a smack from Kitty’s thon; 
loud sounding, but only a warning in the 
Phe fell back to the sorrel, thei 
brown eyes keen with anticipation I 
field were jogging along behind them, t 
pullers hard on their sterns, as Martin can 
to the He was on the point 

vinging in himself, when a rattle of a mot 
vught his ear and he 


corner! 
clanced up the road 


WAS a convoy of transport lorries, thr 
f them, the first two brown with kl 
filled w th field equipme 
Martin pulled up to watch them pass. M 
be a full platoon here The leading mot 
came to a halt with a screech of brake 
Galt patted the mare s shoulder a ne \ 


| Then he glanced at I 


unliorms he las 


deway irom it 


‘ er on the « er eat The 1 I 
| t il i\ 
M What 
~ F Ma 
‘ ( 
] 
lL’) i 
() s 
(; i 
The 
int, evidently 
that Martin 
ia vroor isl 


at tirst suppo ed 


ded his head, then sp 


to th 
Martin watched the 

pass. Then he swung tl 
restless mare in the bohere« 
prepared to give her rein unt 
he should catch up with the othe: 
urprised to see the second whiy 
Pat O’ Moore, approachins 

The boy smiled as he trotted by, calli 
out something about a skirting houn 
‘Auld Tempter, the blank limb; I'll how 
ye he’s snaked home to kinnel. He’d do u 
too, in the wink of an eye, he wud thot, t 
I'd loike to be aftl 
tannin’ his hide, sorr, | wud, with the sthro 
of a besom.” 

rhe pack had reached the lower slope |! 
now, the beginning of the beech plantatior 
and the field had entered a narrow ri 


Th Va 


be gorgin’ on puddin.’ 


Ictc be 
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cen g 
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ETTY WALES now plays 
anew role designer and 


maker ot coats tor women and 


irls. 


With unerring judgment in 


} 


women have 


| ‘en quick to recognize the style, 


iality and value ot Betty Wales 
/resses and hay € accorded them 
ever-increasing patronage. 
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Ly(Delty Wales 


character will be and the consummate skill of their 


The 


found in just 


same 
as tull measure in tashioning, Betty Wales otters her 
Betty Wales Coats,a new product coats w th pertect conhidence 
of the same creator. Bn that they are worthy 
To the thousands p} t ParN of their name. 
of girls and women The Betty Wales 
who have come to dealer in your local- 
know and to delight ity is now showing a 


in the beauty of of charming 


Betty Wales Dresses, 


group 


>) 


coat models tor Fall. 
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The NEW HALL OF FAM 


OF CONCERT AND OPERATIC STARS 
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The pages of musical history are constantly The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a 


turning these days. The concert and operatic method of reproduction obtainable on no other 
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world’s critics have acclaimed a new Hall of of the so-called “difficult”’ tones, attaining even 
kame—great artists of today, succeeding those Soprano High C without slightest metallx 


of yesterday. suggestion or vibration. 


Chamlee, Easton, Danise, Godowskyv, Dux, Kor those reasons the Brunswick Phonograph 
Ney, Rosen, Huberman—Richard Strauss—are 


names high in those comprising it. Names on 


is in the homes of foremost musicians, critics 
and educators, both 1n this country and abroad. 
And greatest artists are recording exclusivel\ 


for Brunswick Records. 


the lips of cultured people the world over. 


To know them 1s to be conversant with the 
events of the day; to be mu: y wel Hear—Compare 
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, one to qui \ 
nn artistry of centuries that have 
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By means of exclusive methods of recording craftsmanship of today Price ically obtain a 
: S range from sixty-five dollars to -epresentative 
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graphic music into the realms of higher musical record library. 
expression. Brunswick records are known as Hear The 
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(Continued from Page 192) 


among the trees by the time Martin came in 
ight of them. Evidently the day was right 
or scent and the covert fair for a find, be 
ause little time was lost in drawing. Martin 
heard the high, sweet cheer of Mr. Owen 
throwing hounds into cover and the occa 
ynal sound of the horn He himself 
irried forward more swiftly, eager to over 
ike the hunt He could not see hounds 
et, though he wanted to mark their manner 
f hunting 
\lmost too soon, it seemed to his American 
sitions of cold-scent trail and le ngthy work 
up of the drag, there rose a burst of 
usic from the wood. It began with a single 
rious note, long-drawn, melodious, full. 


instant of silence, when the whole coun 
le hung breath in suspense of the 
ge, then tl oding roar of cry, a 


poke the find and called it good. 
Simultaneously, the mare rose on her hind 
egs, came down with a prodigious thump, 
then arching her neck to a great bow, 
harged the gap in the covert fence. She did 
not propose to miss her start, even though 
her rider might not know how to win it for 
her 

‘*Awa-a-ay! Forrard, away, awa-a-ay, 
awa-a-a-ay! Eleu-hoick! Gone awa-a-ay!”’ 

The maddening, intoxicating cheer rang 
sud in Martin’s ears, as the horn began to 
oubte in token of the find. 


1 
pack 


iy N minutes passed in a blind surge of 
excitement. Martin could not have told 
terwards the reason for anything he did 
reaming music of the pack as they raced 
beech wood, throb of horn, ringing 
illoos from Mr. Owen—all mingled with 
shouts and cheers of the field and thud 

I galloping hoofs; the combination reduced 
mare to a frenzy in short order and her 

r toa grim clutch at the reins. He might 

ell have tried to bend an iron rod as 


1 
neck of hers. Lucky to save his head 
low-flung branches and his eyes from 


she under 


Yet with it all he kne 
od the game. He sensed the nicety with 
h she dodged the tree trunks in her 


dlong passage. 
Once, in crossing a glade, he caught sight 
Kitty down slope on his right. The girl 
itting Raheela like a centaur, swaying 
r lithe body to the stride of the mare, hands 
vn, no apparent effort or pulling, yet a 
nce showed the skill and rhythm that 
ide the maddened thoroughbred glide 
g so smoothly. Had she taken her short 
he head, had she tried to fight her mount, 
<aheela might well have torn her from the 
Le \s it was, they swept from sight 
ng the beech trunks, a perfect harmony 


peed and lovely, drifting grace 
Louder chiming from the pack, more 
the horn, then tl ( 
I the ! t, the ipre e vik 
i ougl ( odla I 
r ling ell The f ] 
( rad ne l I pol 1 
earth a the vale 


6 i. HO! Tally-ho! Ho! Ho!” Mr 
Owen's voice came floating upward, 
tly drawn out, clear as a bell in harmony, 
vhere Martin struggled to stem the rush 
his mare and swing her to the right. But 
he, too, had heard the familiar cry and 
ime to hand with three propping, stiltlike 
trides that sent him almost to her neck. 
\s she swung round and crashed through 
the underbrush, one of the field thundered 
past, his cap waving behind him at the end 
a long shoecord. A brier scratch across 


{ 


face added to the wildness of his appear 


‘he man was literally beside himself, 
one possessed, in his excitement and 
thusiasm. ‘Hark ye to the tonguin’ of 
em, wull ye now? The darlin’s! Ut’s the 
blessed fairies o’ Broggarrig could niver put 
thop to ’em.” 
Martin felt a stinging slap across his own 
, made a vain grab at his hat, then 
dropped hands and sat back deep in his 
iddle. His first jump had swept into view 
elore him, down the alley of the beeches, 
1 unclipped hedge of the covertside. It 
is now or never, the burning test of a 
new horse and the first fence 


LCE 


t} 


Down they came to it, with lash of hoofs 
that sent the forest mold flying high in their 
wake. Galt weakened to one mad tempta 
tion. Could he pull up, dared he swing off 
to one side, anything but face that four-feet 
six of ragged thorn at the speed of an expre 
train and the unknown between his knees? 
His first jump since army days, and a bit 
downhill, though the slant of it favored hin 
He caught at his breath and rode or He 
had reckoned without the skill of an Iris! 


mare, hunter bred and hunter schooled fror 
the day she had followed her dam over the 
banks, a wabbly foal in search of pasture. 


B bpoy on from the take-off the mar 
put on the brake curbi } —* 


t t 
Lt or 


Martin wisely kept his har on het 
withers and left the whol periormance to 
her. He could feel the shortening of stride, 
the tensing of the great loin muscles, as the 
hocks collected power for the leap. A sud 
den digging in of hoofs, a pausing slack of 
speed as the forefeet propped and the hind 
ones swung reassuringly under, then a great 
soaring into space. 

It was all Martin could feel. High in air 
he seemed to be, far flung, balanced above 
the loose spikes of the bullfinch, pausing over 
them, motionless, like a hawk on quest Then 
a sudden slanting descent, rather sickening, 
as the ground rushed up. He straightened 
his « lbows, le aned well bac k and gripped de s 
pera le ly with his knees. There was no neces 
sity for it. The mare came to earth with the 
swoop of a swallow and went on without 
noticeable jar, settling to stride before her 
rider knew that he was safely out of covert. 
Not without purpose did her pasterns slope 
like a stag’s, enabling her to put springs of 
temper d steel to her landing. 

“Oh, nice! That was clever. I knew you 
could make it. This way, Marty. Hurry.”’ 
Kitty had pulled up Raheela and was wait 
ing to see her guest out of the rdland 
was dancing an impatient j 


quivering to be of Th 


} 
The mare 





calling back as she swung to the sudden 
plunge: ‘“They’re going like smoke. Hark 
to them Remember, slow it the banks 


and don’t mind the change on top I 
give you a lead.’ 

Then she settled down to the iob of n 
ng up time. As for Martin, he forgot every 
uing—even Kitty. Hunting an Irish fox for 
the first time, a good mare under the 1] 
and a four-foot leap behind —these are things 





that must be reckoned with when a man is 


live-and-twenty 


< ) l her eC ri 
‘ 

Ma 

1 
( rs ( ad ¢ ( ‘ rT ( 

Kitt l 

Pe) I l I to the stra 
held, after the pacl AsG me ‘ 
glanced forward, but hounds, too, were out 
of his sight now, though bobbing dots i 
the distance told of the field \ broker 
hedge, scarcely a jump at all, put him in a 


wide meadow where his own hunter could 
extend herself And she did. 

\ bank loomed up, green, unhedged above, 
just a high mound of sod-covered earth with 
narrow ditch on the take-off side. Galt’s 
smile did not change. The thing was in his 
blood; he’d fly the whole business, if the 
mare wanted it that way. However, sh« 
knew better and slowed to a trot as sh 
eyed the five feet of it and picked her yp 
cial spot. Then with ears pricked keenly 
forward, alert, tense, she seemed to crouch 
for the spring, almost catlike. Martin saw 
then that he was in for a new sensation. He 
gripped fast to the saddle with his thighs 
and waited, giving the mare her head. Up 
ward the pair of them lifted, apparently 
propelled by a force that would land them 
in the field beyond, so mighty was the heavy 
ing swing of it. A quick jar that sent him 
to her neck, a saving clutch at the mane and 
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Bissell’s Play Size Sweeper 
Really sweeps and teaches little girls tidy habits 
Three models, at a quarter and up—a few cents 
at dealers’ 


more in some sections 
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Good for 12 Years 


The average life of a Bissell is easily that 
long-——based on millions used. See if any 
other sweeper can equal that record, or 
come near it. Then decide on your sweeper 
The ready-to-use, light and smooth-run 
ning Bissell has been the best friend of 
three generations of housewives, the 
orld’s most efficient and most widely 
used c arpet sweeper 
It alone has the famous ‘ Cyco”’ principle, 
which automatically takes up the wear of 
the brush and other parts, making italways 
do good work. 


BISSELVS 


(““Cyco” Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 


Now priced as low as $5 
West and Canada 
hardware, 


slightly higher in 
at most good furniture, 
housefurnishing and 
department stores. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
214 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 195) 


the leap snapped off in untimely halt, mid 
way. Instinctively Martin drew in his shoul 
ders, crouched for the fall he knew was due 
him. But he held fast to the mane. The 
was moinentary, yet long enough for 
rhe sight 
making the 


pause 
him to glance below and beyond 
vas not reassuring. In 
they had taken out most of the earth needed 
for it from the landing side, leaving there a 
great ditch It looked every whit of eight 
feet across and equally bottomless. It was 
filled vith veed-choked water. His 
vas perched now, like some startled moun 
tain goat, nearly five and a half feet above 
he roily surface, all four feet gathered to 
ether Martin kicked free ! tirt 


] 
; ] ] T } , 
He'd not add drowning he could help 


bank 


mare 


T ] ' 

to the coming smash 

The next moment he wished he had the 
iron back again, for he was being carried out 
and downward with a suddenness that half 
unseated him. As it was, he slid well up 
toward the mare’s ears before he realized 
that she was galloping, quietly as a bishop’s 
hack, across the pasture he had seen from 
above. He had faced his first Irish bank, 
mounted it, endured the agony of the begin- 
ner at “the changin’ of the feet of ’er atop 
the ditch’s sod,” then cleared in safety the 
real danger of the far-side drain. 

For three-quarters of an hour the pace 
kept up, Martin doing his best to get nearer 
the racing pack. But he couldn't 


HOE prints, cut red through the sod, gave 

him the way, for he long since had given 
up trying to ride his own line. It was a 
doubtful honor, following them thus, but he 
galloped doggedly on, praying for a check. 
It was all that he could do. The mare was 
quite content now to husband her strength 

Little by little the nature of the country 
Imperceptibly the going 
smooth fields of 
passed some time after they had plunged 
through the ford and rive! 
Pastures grew unkempt, hedges more ragged 
until finally they ceased altogether and he 
came on to a sort of moor. He could not 
hear hounds at all now, but the labored 
breathing of his mare might have had som« 
thing to do with that. The pace was telling 
Before he realized it Martin found himself 
compelled to pull to a trot, then a walk as 
he fetched up on sharply rising ground. The 
vale lay below him now and behind, a long 
way. Just a vague falling off of the pasture 

in a gap of hills. 

He was in a ravine or glen, firm turf still 

but steep, dark on every sic 


roug! 
the vale had 


( hanged 


ened. The 


crossed the 


lor looting 





patche of fir trees and larch, outcrop 
| rock YTising sheer above hin Hlow 
hi re he did not ki | 
{ I we harae t 
» ippea da ( 
" | r ill fart 
M t ( Not l 
I ( il ] tne julet a No ( 
1 lt cal l ‘no throb It hort 
He ha t e pack for good and all. Not 
i sul was In sight [rritably, Martin kicked 
heels against the mare’s flanks and clambered 


Mavbe he vould catch a glimpse 
them over the hilltop ahead 


A! THE summit luck failed him entirely, 
J\ for the path split and wandered vaguely 


off in half a dozen ways among the rocks 
vhich had replaced the grass of the lower 
lope. Before him tossed an apple-dumpling 
uuntry of irregular hillocks, the depressions 
thick with larch and fir. In the distance the 
| | though it had been 

irie blue vhere the high 

elled in mist. Closer at hand the 

va vith the sturdy growth 
Patches of dwarfed, 
warped toward the east, showed darker here 


Iscape looked as 


of heather. trees, 


and there vhere the wink had spared the m. 
\t hi eet twisted a narrow glen precip 
tous, rougl th evergreet Martin pulled 
1] the saddle and, looping the 
rel over his arm, reached for a smoke. 
\s he di the darkening sky and a quick 
vish of rain reminded him that he was still 

Ire] ] 

Lk I \ kn 
Houn Tic \ 

1p] imo! the 


tussocks of the hill country. They might be 


miles away by now, or they might be in the 
next hollow. Fool that he was! 

With a friendly pat of encouragement he 
climbed to the saddle again, already stiff from 
the unaccustomed exercise. He’d explore the 
ravine a bit before turning back. 

Five hours later Martin dropped to the 
ground beside his mount. A glance showed 
why she had stopped, dead lame. The 
fore shoe was cracked in half, part gone alto 
gether from the foot \ jagged splinter ol 
flint had forced its way between the remain 
ing portion of shoe and the frog, cruelly 


neal 


bruising it. Martin said things softly; then 
his hand crept to his head, pushing back the 
mpled nar \ whimsical look came into 
is eve and the corners of his mouth 


crinkled to a grin. It was a thoroughly 
likable attitude, expressive of his plight. 


TILL the wilderness of blue-washed hills, 
still the same patches of fir trees and 
turquoise beauty of little lakes and pools, 
slowly turning to jet as the twilight came on 
apace across the cloudy sky, but not a house. 
Martin shook his head. ‘‘The deuce of a 
country! Doesn’t anybody live anywhere in 
the darned old place?” 

An answer reached him in unexpected 
form. With no hint of warning, no sign even 
of whence it came, a bullet whined overhead 
like a snapped wire. An instant later fol 
lowed the crack of a high powe red ritle 
somewhere up the farther slope of the glen 
Martin was as cruelly taken aback as ever in 
his life, but two years in France had taught 
him a lesson that stuck. Before his brain 
could react, could tell him what had o« 
curred, his nerves had answered from force 
of habit and he was in cover behind the 
*s shoulder 


kOuld 


mare 
hen he caught a grip on himself with a 


lips relaxed * Hey 


queer little laugh. Hi 
there! I’m no deer. Watch what you’re d 
ing. Want to He never finished the 


1 
sentence, for a second report cut him short 
There again the whining purr of a 
bullet, angrier this time with nearness, and 
the sudden thud of it striking home in living 
flesh. Martin sprang away as the mare tor 
loose the reins 
front legs with a horrible, wheezing grunt 
The body of the stricken horse crumpled to 
the ground like sodden turf bags. The shot 
had caught her in the neck, 
the crest and the withers, 
bones of the spinal cord 


\ ARTIN was as brave as most men, and 
4 he valued life quite as highly. Like a 


came 


and reared, lashing out her 


midway between 
splintering the 


i 
hare to its warren he sprang to cover VW 
could have fired at hi 
I e bet take I KTi¢ | 
| is lead, ( I il 
l time t I ier 
irprisin | I 
it rd bull latt in ( 
behind him proved that | ‘ 
Lh I time 
Skillfuliy he set about working backwar« 
into better cover, alway taking care that 
ne should he sheltered by rocks or bDusne 


toward the front. Darnedest thing he’d ever 


had happen to him! Funny, it would be 
only they’d hit him next, if they were not 
careful. But the mare killed, M1 
that was no joking matter. 

“That'll be about enough wigglin’ down 
there, Mr. Galt. Ye’ve come nately to me 
range where ye be.” 

Martin whipped about as the words 


reached him from above. He caught a flash 
among the heather bushes, a face 


Owen's, 


ol a tace 
familiar, distorted with rage or 
madness. His own name! The blue-steel 
glint of an automatic burned itself sharply 
upon his amazed vision. Why, it was 

Before he could speak his assailant had 
leaped downward upon him. Martin strug 
gled to his feet in a vain effort to meet the 
ittack, but he was too late. A crushing 
blow, red frenzy of chaos dancing before his 
then falling, falling through star-shot 


strangely 


cyes 

pace, immeasurable, terrifving, until some 
thing snapped in a shower of sparks upon 
his brain. Insensate void possessed hir 
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ret a Pettijohn’s will w 
them to it. 
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Stops Pain Instantly 
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h stops the pain instantly. Then 
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rms—a colorless, clear liquid 
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(one 


action 1s 
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‘““Here!”’ he broke in. ‘‘What do 


mean—that I sneaked into this kitchen by and a quart of molass« ave that. Car 
elf to peek into that closet and spy o1 you spare it? Oh,don’t getup. Ik: 
uur mother’s managin’? You don’t believe Judah keeps it; I’ve been her 
thi f that kind. Yo t ~ ent ( 
one I e embarrass W! f p 
I ce Cap’n Kendri e admitte n 
But tI} e been give lerst N I la 
( Mr B ( I I p itor | 
Lin ! | (nd I 
t I or t \) r r r ( 
Wal ™ excite “W » 
mi yy sayin’ I not satisfie e—1 nt e for 
\ that? | e, | be O \ 
| + 
I 
W I ild take id a 
immered. slick tongue to get my money away fron 
“Or did someone tell 1 uu I was out here, me, if I had any 
spyin’ on the pickles?” 
“No one told me you were ‘spying,’”’ she ITHERTO Sears had made no com 


replied coldly, and added crisply “Mr. 
Phillips told me, as it happened. Or, rather, 
he told mother, and mother told me. He is 
to spe ak to the to Elvira’s ‘travel-study’ 
committee in the sitting room, and, as he 
often does, he walked around by the garden 
path, When he passed the window \ 
vou standing by the closet, that’s all. He 


; 
did not sav anvthing, 


ment. Now he sighed and put down 

the paper. ‘‘What’s the matter, Esther?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘Who’s after your money , 

a Nobody , and good reason 
I ain’t out cruisin’ round 
kg neither.” 

“With an egg? WI] 

“Who do you think? Cordelia 
so far as I know, ex course Him and her have gone for what 


ills ‘a little strol If them two ain’t 


why too 


And 


the fields with an 
he saw 
cept to mention that you were here.” ( 


pin compar 


vany, ther ever saw anybod 
=a. BODY said somethin’,”’ Sears de that was. He’s callin’ on her, and squirin’ 
clared, ‘enough to send you out hereand — her round, and waitin’ on her mornin’, noor 








make you speak to me like that. And some and _ night And she—my patience Shi 
body has been startin’ you to thinkin’ about =m , ‘ ing t ign, ‘Rea ; 
ho I got the ppoin ment st nager 
hisperin’ that I am not satisfied with your Sears stirr It 
the I Ss I S \y i ry 
Ch ~ beet ppi gh R ( 
ntil r ae | 
( é We I C 
I supp ti ‘ ( 
I p Cor | 
en | i stop Sea 
“Ye f I believ ; 
I Do \ suppost I 
be ( 1 al ely, | ( P | ; 
B \ I did e | 
| I ‘ I \r 


al ( p 
1) } i I re¢ t keg Ph p ( ib I 
He did l e! rie i t yet ready My ea inl Jer I I 
spea t Deute | 
ST t ( iwa I tl l ( that n 


vall between then ( D I \\ 





va eita ll e hi ( 
(And it was Esther Tid 1 t 
ditt who laid the coping ther he ( 
of the dividing wall I ( H 
She did not like Mr v< ell sucl 
Phillips. He had, or she es 
considered that he had, 
snubbed her on several “TE S Mr Lic 
occasions, and she was ditt’s ¢ be 
a dangerous person to her st imm« pt 
snub ich ed rap 
| Bert 

‘oo Edayslater,in al th « 

the Minot kitchen empha don t 
the captain was alone, talk to me like that 
reading the Item. The [should beashame 
kitchen was very warm, to talk to you at all 


so Sear had opened the 
iter door. He 
count of the 


was deep in the 


Item’s ac trustful, unsuspecting 1 ther! \r 
recent wreck on Peaked Hill you and he dare : 


Bars when a voice spoke just behind him Kendrick, in despera D 
“Well, you’re takin’ it easy, ain't you, word. “Elizabeth,” he begged, “don’t 
Cap’n Sears?” observed Mrs. Tidditt. “I understand. Esther cam er to bor 
wish I didn’t have nothin’ to do but set and some molasses from Judah, that’s al 

read the news.” “Oh stop! 1 tell ] 
“Oh, good mornin’, Esther,” said the Lid \nd you were listet 

captain. He was not particularly glad to se 

her. “What’s wrong; anvthing?”’ ( 


Ig7 
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Sani-Flush was made for just one 
purpose —to clean the closet bowl — 
to clean it better than any other 
means— and to clean it with less 
labor. 


It relieves you of all the un- 


pleasant, old-fashioned work. 


It removes stains and _ incrusta- 
tions, and consequently eliminates 
odors, without the use of makeshift 
methods—and without injury to 
bowl or connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 


hardware, lumbing and house- 
I 


furnishing stores If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid (Canadian price, 35c; 


foreign price, 50 
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Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
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Bissell’s Play Size Sweeper 
Really sweeps and teaches little girls tidy habits 
Three models, at a quarter and up 

more in some sections 


a few cents 
at dealers’ 
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Good for 12 Years 


The average life of a Bissell is easily that 
long based on millions used. See if any 
other sweeper can equal that record, or 
come near it. Then decide on your sweeper 
The ready-to-use, light and smooth-run- 
ning Bissell has been the best friend of 
three generations of housewives, the 
orld’s most efficient and most widely 
used carpet sweeper 
It alone has the famous “‘Cyco”"’ principle, 
which automatically takes up the wear of 
the brush and other parts, making it always 
do good work. 


BISSELLS 


(“Cyco” Ball Bearing) 


Carpet Sweeper 


slightly higher in 
at most good furniture, 
housefurnishing and 


Now priced as low as $5 
West and Canada 
hardware, 
department stores. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CoO. 
214 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Maker 


carpet, 
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mercerized Damask 
hemmed ready to use! 
Lovely patterns—sizes 15, 18, 20 
and 22 inch—absolutely non-linting. 


$1 2 » to $2 
for fine, 
napkins 


Send 10c and dealer’s name today for 
‘Table Settings’’ and sample napkin 
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= “a NY _ Se Ay 
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Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins, Table Runners, Tea Cloths 
The name at the hem protects you 
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the leap snapped off in untimely halt, mid 


way. Instinctively Martin drew in his shoul 
ders, crouched for the fall he knew was due 
him. But he held fast to the mane. The 
pause was momentary, yet long enough for 


him to glance below and beyond. The sight 
reassuring. In making the bank 
they had taken out most of the earth needed 
for it from the landing side, leaving there a 
great ditch It looked every whit of eight 
feet across and equally bottomless It was 
filled with weed-choked water. His mare 
was perched now, like some startled moun 
tain goat, nearly five and a half feet above 


Vas not 


the roily surface, all four feet gathered to 
cvether Martin ki Ket | I t 
He'd not add drowning, if he suld help 


to the coming smash 

The next moment he wished he had the 
iron back again, for he was being carried out 
and downward with a suddenness that half 
unseated him. As it was, he slid well up 
toward the mare’s ears before he realized 
that she was galloping, quietly as a bishop’s 
hack, across the pasture he had seen from 
above. He had faced his first Irish bank, 
mounted it, endured the agony of the begin- 
ner at “the changin’ of the feet of ’er atop 
the ditch’s sod,”’ then cleared in safety the 
real danger of the far-side drain. 

For three-quarters of an hour the pace 
kept up, Martin doing his best to get nearer 
the racing pack. But he couldn't. 


HOE prints, cut red through the sod, gave 

him the way, for he long since had given 
up trying to ride his own line. It was a 
doubtful honor, following them thus, but he 
galloped doggedly on, praying for a check. 
It was all that he could do. The mare 
quite content now to husband her strength 

Little by little the nature of the country 
changed. Imperceptibly the going rough 
ened The smooth fields of the vale had 
passed some time after they had plunged 
through the ford and crossed the river 
Pastures grew unkempt, hedges more ragged 
until finally they ceased altogether and he 
came on to a sort of moor. He could not 
hear hounds at all now, but | 


Was 


the labored 
breathing of his mare might have had som« 
thing to do with that. The pace was telling 
Before he realized it Martin found himself 
compelled to pull to a trot, then a walk a 
he fetched up on sharply rising ground. The 
vale lay below him now and behind, a long 
way. Just a vague falling off of the pasture 
lands in a gap of hills. 

He was in a ravine or glen, firm turf still 
for footing, but steep, dark on every side 
with patches of fir trees and larch, 


outcrop 


pings of rock rising sheer above him. HH: 

he had come there he did not know. The 
nts of the hunt were harder to 

here Soon the ippeared 

narrow cowpath leading still farthe 

Martin halted, listening Not a 


quiet ai No cheer 


te rang through th 
of the hunt came to him, no throb of horn 
He had lost the pack for good and all. Not 
1 soul was in sight. Irritably, Martin kicked 


s flanks and clambered 
| 


vould catch a glimpse of 


heels against the mart 
on. Maybe hi 
them over the hilltop ahead 


A! THE summit luck failed him entirely, 
JX for the path split and wandered vaguely 
ff in half a dozen ways among the rocks 
which had replaced the grass of the lower 
Before him tossed an apple-dumpling 
country of irregular hillocks, the depressions 
thick with larch and fir. In the distance the 
landscape looked as though it had 

iven a tint of fairie blue, where the high 


se veiled in mist. Closer at hand the 


slope 


been 


lands re 
hillsides were warm with the sturdy growth 
of heather. Patches of dwarfed, 
warped toward the east, showed darker here 
and there, where the winds had spared them. 
\t his feet twisted a glen, precipi 
tous, rough with Martin pulled 
ip, swung from the saddle and, looping thi 
rel over his arm, reached for a smoke 
\s he did so, the darkening sky and a quick 
inded hith that he was still 


trees, 


narrow 


evergreens 


vish of rain ren 


tussocks of the hill country. They might be 
miles away by now, or they might be in the 
next hollow. Fool that he was! 

With a friendly pat of encouragement he 
climbed to the saddle again, already stiff from 
the unaccustomed exercise. He’d explore the 
ravine a bit before turning back. 

Five hours later Martin dropped to the 
ground beside his mount. A glance 
why she had stopped, dead lame. The 
fore shoe was cracked in half, part gone alto 
from the foot. A jagged splinter of 
flint had forced its way between the remain 
ing portion of shoe and the frog, cruelly 
bruising it. Martin said things softly; then 
} } sh tn 7 , } : : 


pushing back t} 
pusning Dac Lit 


showed 
neal 


gether 


l land crey to his head 
rumpled hair \ ical look came into 
and the corners of his mouth 
crinkled to a grin. It was a thoroughly 
likable attitude, expressive of his plight. 


his eyes, 


TILL the wilderness of blue-washed hills, 
still the same patches of fir trees and 
turquoise beauty of little lakes and pools, 
slowly turning to jet as the twilight came on 
apace across the cloudy sky, but not a house. 
Martin shook his head. ‘‘The deuce of a 
country! Doesn’t anybody live anywhere in 
the darned old place?”’ 

An answer reached him in unexpected 
form. With no hint of warning, no sign even 
of whence it came, a bullet whined overhead 
like a snapped wire. An instant later fol 
lowed the crack of a high-powered rifle 
somewhere up the farther slope of the glen 
Martin was as cruelly taken aback as ever in 
his life, but two years in France had taught 
him a lesson that stuck. Before his brain 
could react, could tell him what had o« 
curred, his nerves had answered from force 
of habit and he was in cover behind the 
mare’s shoulder 

hen he caught a grip on himself with a 
queer little laugh. His lips relaxed. ‘* Hey 
there! I’m no deer. Watch what you're do 
ing. Want to ” He never finished the 
sentence, for a second report cut him short 

There came again the whining purr of a 
bullet, angrier this time with nearness, and 
the sudden thud of it striking home in living 


flesh. Martin sprang away as the mare tort 
loose the reins and reared, lashing out her 


front legs with a horrible, wheezing grunt 
The body of the stricken horse crumpled to 
the ground like sodden turf bags. The shot 
had caught her in the neck, midway between 
the crest and the withers, splintering th« 
bones of the spinal cord 


\ \RTIN was as brave as most men, and 
pt he valued life quite as highly. Like a 


hare to its warren he sprang to cove! Wh 
could have fired at him or hom he 
I ( take or t } B 
l l | ( ( hal t 
time t I l LH 
irprisin l I The Cl 2) 
i third bullet fl tenl elf agai t 
rock behind him proved that he had acte 
in ( | i time 
‘ full ne et about vorking back ard 
into better cover, always taking care that 
he should be heltered by rocks or bushes 


toward the front Darnedest thing he’d ever 
had happen to him! Funny, it would be, 
only they’d hit him next, if they were not 
careful. But the mare killed, Mr. Owen’s, 
that was no joking matter. 

“That’ll be about enough wigglin’ down 
there, Mr. Galt. Ye’ve come nately to me 
range where ye be.” 


Martin whipped about as the words 
reached him from above. He caught a flash 
of a face among the heather bushes, a face 


familiar, strangely distorted with rage or 
madness. His own name! The blue-steel 
glint of an automatic burned itself sharply 
upon his amazed vision. Why, it was 

Before he could speak his assailant had 
leaped downward upon him. Martin strug 
gled to his feet in a vain effort to meet the 
attack, but he was too late. A crushing 
blow, red frenzy of chaos dancing before his 
then falling, falling through star-shot 
immeasurable, terrifying, until some 
thing snapped in a shower of sparks upon 


eyes 


spac . 





Very few experts can tell 
the difference between 
“B. B.” Reproduction 
Laces and the real hand- 
made lace. Can you? 
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In a dainty 


a delightful surprise awa 

Pettijohn’s is a favorite breakfa 
dish among those who appreciat 
fine . foods. It is so 
rolled wheat —adeliciou 
dish. Yet each flavor 
bit hides a flake of bran 

Serve bran in thi 
dainty way. Your fam 
ily will thank you 
Pettijohn’'s will wi 
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It Cl _~ | ‘“*Here!”’ he broke in “What do ( ‘*Nothin’ but my bat of gingerbread 
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: Everywhere _ myself to peek into that closet and spy o1 you spare it? Oh,don’t getup. I ki vhert 
ir mother’s managin’? You don’t believe Judah keeps it: I’ve been here 
stands tla cd tds week Wee du eee ena 
anywhere She was more embarrassed M p 
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Adjusto Lite 1S the handy ° economical z 4 did SOMEONE tell you I wa ul here, me, 1 I had an) 
ng: : spyin’ on the pickles? 
uht tor home, office, store, studio ever\ ten ‘ . yo r , | 
; | lak | HANGS No one told me you were ‘spying,’’’ she ITHERTO Sears had made no com faut Sal, a 
vher y i iv needed . . ’ = P y " ‘ . . ~ 7 
- MPS 8 aus neeced. ’ replied coldly, and added crisply: ‘Mr. ment. Now he sighed and put down ani-Flush was made for just one 
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: ‘ ' he agg Wiggs fos ees. 2 al Page hea means— and to clean it with less 
intit. No glare—no evestrain. And |} committee in the sitting room, and, as he I ain’t out cruisin’ round the fields with an lal 
eel | often does, he walked around by the garden Eg neither.” | aoe. 
| path. When he passed the window he saw “With an egg? Who is?” It reli f all th 
d brass; handsome, du you standing by the closet, that’s all. He “Who do you think? Cordelia Berry, of t relieves you of all the un- 
—— eg ee Godhs...-carmaae ys did not say anything, so far as I know, ex course. Him and her have gone for what he pleasant, old-fashioned work. 
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> When they next met I s 

ue-jay eth conceraag Ma Eghert Pulipa, ‘Ye armed motto. Mi bat 

z the wall between then ‘ Dp I \\ 

to your druggist vas left a little higher | 
\nd it was Esther Tid 
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h stops the pain instantly. Then She did not like Mr 
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HE sparkling charm 

of Heisey’s @ Glass- 
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Heisey @ Glassware 
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word of protest. I suppose you encouraged 
her. No doubt this isn’t the first time. This 
may be her usual report. Not content with 
prying into closets and i 

“7 lizabet! vg 


‘Doing these things for yourself was not 
enough, I suppose. You must encouragt 
her—pay her, perhaps—to listen and whis 
per scandal and to sp5 

~ Stop Stop cht there!” Phe captain 

is not be ig now 


Even in the mi 
burst the young wv 
the compelling force of tha 


Ist of her impassioned out 
oman paused, halted by 
t order He was 


ely and steadlly, and be 


ri } | . 
I ey ha een 


lone, it is barely pos 


thinking that I feel guilty. So far as I know, I 
have not done anything which was not square 
and honest and aboveboard, either where you 

mother or what I be 


were concerned or your 

lieved to be the best interests of the Fair 
Harbor. And I am not giving up my regular 
berth as general manager of the Harbor itself 
Judge Knowles asked me to Keep that as lon 
as I thought it was necessary for the good of 
the institution I honestly believe it morte 
necessary now than it ever wa And I shall 
tay right on deck intil I feel the need is over 
I shan’t bother you with my company any I 


than I can help, but you will have to put up 
with it about every once in so often while we go 
over business affair So much for that. Th 
trustes 1 t 1 I resign it to Mr 
B f cl 
I feel sure Br 
take it. If he should re 


fuse, I will not give 





that— but they 
were not alone. Mrs. 
lidditt was there, and 
by this time, as Judah 
would have said, ‘‘her 
neck feathers were on 
end” and her spurs 
sharpened for battle. 
She hopped into the pit 4 
forthwith. 


sible 





VE been called a 


it 
up to anyone else \t 
least not unless I am per 
fectly satisfied with the 
person chosen This is 
for your safety and for 
no other reason. 


SENT the letter 


Hiver'ss 


Judah. 

I'wo days later he re- 
ceived a reply. It, too, 
was brief and to the 





But I see what 
alone once, 
about it if 
anybody I 


ain’t paid by no livin’ soul. 
I see, and after I’ve seen it—not 
but forty dozen times—I’ll talk 
I want to, when I want to, to 
want to.” 

Elizabeth, scornfully silent, was turning 


to the door, but the litthe woman hopped 
that seems the only word which describe 
it—in her way. 

. you ain’t goin’,”’ she declared, ‘“‘till I’ve 
finished. I told Cap’n Sears that that Fg 
y hil ys was chasin’ round with your mother. 
He is. And if she ain’t glad to have him 


> ae her then I ne anybody that was 
I said them two was cal’latin’ to get married 
Well, if they ain’t, then they’d ought to be; 
that’s all I'll say about that And don't 


er se¢ 


you ever call me a spy again as long as you 
live, "Liz’beth Berry. 
She hopped iain, to the doorw ay this 


time There she turned for a farewell cackle. 
“One thing more,”’ she said: ‘I told the 
cap’n I believed the reason that that Eg man 
vanted to n Cordelia was on account 
ol r be , } | ive him ft e thousal | 
rs and the Fair Harbor to live in. I do 
i { And in t her ) or hin 
| e I told a I think it 
I Li I And | 
think hi I hole lot afore I'd let |} 
, ike trouble betweer l 
| | il l | Good-| 
She 
Kendric] pulled at his beard ‘Eliza 
beth,”” he began hastil l iwfull Or 
that this happened. Of course you know 
that I ig 
She interrupted him. ‘I know,” she said, 


ain it will be 
because l 


“that if 1 ever 
because I am « 
want to.’ 

She followed Mrs. 


speak to you ag 
bliged to, not 


Pidditt. 


EARS KENDRICK sat down once more 
wJ in the rocking-chair. He did a great deal 
of hard and —_ isant thinking before he 
rose from it ys 


lid rise, it was to go to 
the drawer in the oad iu of the spare state 
room where he kept his writing materials, 
take therefrom pen, ink and paper and sit 


down at the table to write a letter. It was 


addressed to Elizabeth Be rry and embodied 
his resignation as trustee and guardian of 
er i el ince trom Judge Knowles. He 
Vrol 


As I sce it I am not the one to 


have charge of 





spy and a scandal point. Elizabeth wrote: 
whispererand goodness I — Asche Sei ps 
knows what else,”’ she pane t_was Judge 
ay Knowles’ wish that you 

cackled defiantly ia Semler Seite. aindl am 
ae : Il say some [homme you know, it was mine 
thin. aint a spy, also. Apparently you no 
’Liz’beth Berry, and I longer feel bound by 


and of course I shall not beg you 
yur mind. I have no right to influ 
any way I have seen 


either wish, 
to change y« 


ence you in Mr. Bradley 
and he has consented to act as trustee for me 
He will see you ina day ortwo. As for the other 
matters, I have nothing to say Whenever \ 
wish to consult with me on business affairs I 
hall be ready 

rhere was a postscript. It read 

I feel that I should thank you for what ye 
have alre idy done I do thank you sincerely 


ended it Sears Kendrick made 
no more informal daily visits to the Fair 
Harbor. Twice a week, at stated times, he 
and Elizabeth met in the office and conferred 
concerning bills, letters and 
was calm and impersonal during these inter 


So that 


accounts She 


views, and he tried to be so. There Was ho 
relerence to other matters. 
\t first Sears was discouraged, in spite 


of his declaration in his letter to Elizabeth 
Berry; he wished that it were possible to 
run away from the Fair Harbor and every 
thing connected with it. But after a while 
he had no wish of that 


kind. His fightir 


YJ 


a. ar vas little that was tangibl ( 
If Mr. Egbert Phillips was the 
villain of the piece, he was such a light and 


uiry villain that it hard to take him 
eriously enough unless the fight was 


was 
But 


made serious and deadly at once, there would 
be none at all. Unless, having already lost 
about all that made life worth living, Sears 


Kendrick wished to be driven from Bayport 
in inglorious rout, he had better campaign in 
earnest. Passive resistance must end. 

\s a beginning he questioned Judah once 
more concerning Phillips’ standing in the 
community. It was unchanged, so Judah 
said. He was quite as popular, still the brave 
and uncomplaining martyr, always the idol 
of the and a large proportion of the 
men. 

rhe captain asked Judah if he had heard 
any testimony on the other side—were there 
any people in Bayport who did not like Mr. 
Phillips? 

Judah thought it over. ‘Well,’ he said 
reflectively, “‘I don’t know as I’ve ever heard 
anybody come right out and call him names 


women 


anybody but Esther Tidditt, that is; she’s 
down on him like a sheet anchor on a crab 
Sometimes Elviry snaps out somethin’ spite 


ful, but most of that’s jealousy 
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~e (Continued from Page 198) 
Kendrick interrupted. ‘‘ Yes, yes; all right, Kendrick’s next move was to talk with his 
> Judah,” he said hastily. “‘But the men? Do - sister. He had not visited the Macomber 
the men like him as well as the women?” home more than twice since Judah carted 
““Why—why, yes, I guess so. Not quiteso him away from it in the blue truck wagon. STYLE BOOK 
well, of cou’se.” One fine day, however, he and the Foam 
+ ‘“Who does he chum around with mostly? Flake made the journey again. He chose a 
Who are his best friends? time when he knew Kent was almost certain 
Mr. Cahoon gave a list of them, beginning to be over at Bradley’s office in Orham and 
' with the Wingates and the Dishups and the when Phillips was not likely to be 
f ig members of the Shakspere Reading Society rooms. His guess was a good one. 
Nr and ending with George Ke nt * He cruises Egbert was out, had gone for a ride, so 
Wy along with George a whole lot,” declared Mrs. Macomber said. Mrs. Cap’n Elkana 
+. | Judah ‘*George don’t work to the store no Wingate had furnished the necessary where 
y by | more. He’s studyin’ law along with Bradley — withal for riding 
PS RY same as ever, but he | la here in ‘*The Wingates let him use the 
) BeforeYouBuy {os diland eam fal lien, Sarah tl ber 
+ 1 Georg Phey’re fond of |} Mrs. W 


a orn 
vVhat they call administer of the estate especial I don’t know as Cap’n Elkanal UW ies 
The captain vaguely remembered Kent’s so much; | é 


> 


ie is kind of cross-grained some ws? 


Our present one ig the 


A 





\ 
a es 
Jk q only thing in print tha will Ive é disclosure to him concerning his appointment _ times, and it’s hard for him to like anybody eos ; 
Ras » Amencanwomen accurate, ¢ . ee ee “Well, very long.” a 
. & all right, Judah,” he said. “It wasn’t im- TTHE NEW 84-page Lane 
A complete information onthe | portant. Run along.” HE was hard at work, ironing; but she Stet’ Ween” fae 
fue J) art of knowing appreciating i) would have put the flatiron back on the Conte, aults, dimenta, wake 
a5 . x UDAH did not run along. He remained, stove and taken her brother to the sitting et fae, Wieiewior tices 
and selecting fine Furs = J looking at his lodger with a troubled ex- room if he had permitted. 
A And of course.it also presents n pression. “Cap'n — he stammered, ‘‘T guess if it’s fittin’ for you to be workin’ | TOUT WOMEN. now. mav dr 
ve t} “it—it ain’t true, is it, that you done any- out here, I shouldn't complain at sittin’ | : abies See aah Me 4 ead 
v the latest designs and prices Y thing to set Elizabeth Berry against that here,’ he observed. “Is that Joel’s shirt? Yeas the latest fashion, They can 
m Fur apparel of one of? {3 young Kent feller?” He’s gettin’ awfully high toned—and high col the latest mode, a ol 
‘ pe ‘“‘Who said I did, Judah?” the captain collared, seems to me.” ee ne SO Seeeess eo 
i f Americas oldest makes. (\ * Mrs. Macomber was slightly confused an procure  ultra-modish clothes, 


\ “Wi [ in’ | “W] ’ id. “this isn’ ’ ith = becomin slenderizin lines 
1y, some of them sculpin’ mouths down Why, no,” she said, ‘“‘this isn’t JToe’s shirt Sg, ing il ’ 
Send for our Famous Catalog, pin 0, She | Joe’s shi oa a ae ak wed ee 


CAT 101 DEPT A-1 > to the store, they say that you told Elizabeth It’s Mr Phillips’. Ain’t it lovely linen? ~ 
pt a lot of things, or did somethin’ or ‘nother to ‘Do you do his washin’ for him, Sarah?” Sizes up to 56 bust 
? “mn foes q spite George with her. Of course I knew _ her brother demanded. ni ee See 
\ ‘ 7 J CL ‘twan’t so, but a “W hy W hy, yes, Sears. He tried two of 


}) a ‘But they said it was, eh? Well, it isn’t the regular washwomen and they did ’em up 
\ Ps Albrecht Furs ’n true. I haven't done anything of that kind, just dreadful. So, just to help him out one 
‘ tN Judah. time, I tried ’em myself. And they came out 
y] " tt?i<.  ~oe — A) The Cahoon fist descended upon the _ real nice, if I do say it, and he was so pleased 


MA “A kitchen table with a thump. ‘I knew it!’ So ever since then I have been doin’ ’em for SAMI BACwOn Guaran 
iN ‘ : ; ’ 


\ roared Judah. ‘Now just wait. Let one of — hin . wee . 
hem swabs just open his main |} | 
hep Bap toed ane Sjryant 


Ms OF SUPERB QUALITY {N. ' 
Address Dept. 52 
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UN ESOT ORLO ROSA RES tart to unload another passel of that cargo. sharply. “ Pay 


| . “Sh t Don’t do that. I tell you what to paya whole lot | 38th Street at 
do. If you want to help me, Judah, try and ‘Humph! Do you get r money? Fifth Awenue EW YORK 





























find out who told them these things. Don't “Why, ves. Of course I do 
} let anyone know what you’re after, but see if ‘He doesn’t owe you anything then 
you can find out who is responsible. Will board or lodgin’ or anything?” 
you Mrs Macomber hesitated ** Nothin’ 
Sartin sure I wil mucl she replied after a moment. ‘Of 
‘When vou do, let me know. And, Judah, course he gets a little behind sometimes. But 
one thing more: Find out all that you can’ then his dividend payments or somethin 
about this Phillips man—if he owes anybody come to him, and he pays right up ina lump 
money; if he pays his ‘His dividends, you say? | 
debts; if he—well, find re >, : thought he hadn’t any stocks 
out all you can about ~ — left to get dividends from. | 
| ¥ ‘ } " , " 
him: but don’t let any R. te thought he tolda ds that 
ne kr Vv vou re trvll * bad : } as poverty stricke ’ 
‘ t. Dovo 
ersta ()" NO 
4 
WW I guess li SNbG J that. He 
. | B Cap " ‘ tocks and bor 
Zephyr Play Ball 6 Sear l mean to '- Ha | 
), Bridge Table Numbers, Per Set . ins y 
Keytainer No. 355 (For 6 to 8 Key 8 ™ " ge dessy “ 4 
No 356 (For 10 to 12 Keys $1.10 that Eg Phillips is at Wi “Ves, and it’s fixed 
No. 389 (For 14 to 16 Keys 1.50 . , f at ee f 7 aia He’ ey : 
A 88, Madeira Bread Tray Oval $1.0) t yACt il His lain / { p t es got his p 
Send for your FREE Gift Book NOW! igainst you in Ba { a and thingsaround. W 
ROBERT W. KELLOGG port \ vou like to see it 
172 Bridge Street Springfield, Mass. Captain Kendrick Pp ¥ Thev went into the par 
hesitatedforaninstant { ind e bedroom a n 
Suen -- Then he nodded. “I } Both rooms were as neat as 
anaes think he is, Judah,” he y \ wax Sears > “os —— 
said sole mnlvy. “T don't Ped 4 expect d that For HOME and OF} FIC E 
know much about him / ye ; Lnowing hi Artistic Designs — Various Finishes, 
. V i « A . . ¥ - ‘ » . . y 
But I mean to find out ( ' sister’s house Convenient Removable Doors, Non- 


keeping; but Binding, Run on Roller Bearings. Write 
he had scarcely for Complete Book of Styles, Mailed 
expected ti Free. Reliable Dealers Everywhere. 


oO 


find the room THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. *?' 
» changed ; Grand Rapids, Michigan 
The furnitur 30 Years Builders Sectional B ases and Office Desks 


»0K 
NEW YORK BRANCH: — 11 East 36th Street 


all about him if I can. / 
Se 


-A’ or Drapery with | Se) C0 
iamond Dyes”) Jy" 


“Well, that de pends. 


If I find out anything 
that will give me the chance, 





decorations 


ich package of ‘‘Diamond Dyes” con quns toot. te 






























; \ 
fi directions so simple that any woman 1] : ; ¢} al “ \ 
\ : slat faded Raldhis obkes I'll smash him as flat as ie bedroom wits 4 \\ | 
J qaye or faded, shabp Ss s, ’ 9 1 oe . - by | 
‘ Wy t y ter ‘ Lin that And he struck the were other pic . by, 
Cs, ists, Coats, sweaters, stoc gs, : ‘ ; 4 
’ table with his open palm res, photo 
ngs, draperies, everything, a_ new, _ Sa ; 
facial B ‘D iD + Mr. Cahoon grinned de graphs for th . 
Hayes peas CUNO! Puy over ta i lightedly most part Do oStTEEEESESEESSSIEIEN . 4 
‘ other nd—then perfect home dye- | . ’ , — — : Ve 
= ij oe ‘ = _— ; - “T bet you will, Cap’n Many of them Quality jewelry for little folks = — 
~ ; S guar: e( \ lav 1eVvel ¥9 ‘ # aa : sealed a aaah Wad 
cE q larante , even ill ou ive ( | Sears.” he vowed And if wert auto daintily boxed with q , i Mad 
" 4 | before Tell your druggist whether i‘ h th t A a a in solid gold and sterling sil' 
CY | : . . . , le aint flat enough then, - 1 graphed Sane 8 4s Sas + 
= iaterial vou wish to dve is wool or | , “ It at your W rs f 
LAME S r whether it is linen, cotton, or I'll come and jump on him. ; he hasnt genume Kiddie Kraft 
: , srr ; y ’ And I ain't no West Injy (Continued on jewelry write to - 
= 9 ed goods, Diamond Dyes never streak, hummin’ bird neither.”’ Se P | ‘MARATHON CO. Atticboro Mass 
Mumm ire ie ¢ ’ age 200 J 4 J, r. ol j ‘ 
‘ e, or run 4 <= 7 ” = : Sees 
Tk y \ > S255 SS SSS Girrs teat cast eo SS s: S 
ae s & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. LL | Ue ~ rs 
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The old plantation flavor 


OU can have it again now, in those well- 

remembered delicacies so long neglected for 
want of the good old plantation-made molasses. 
Let the family enjoy again ‘lasses pie, ‘lasses 
cookies, gingerbread, baked beans made with 
Brer Rabbit Molasses. Send for free recipe 
book, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


In two grades: Gold Label—light molasses, 
Green Label—dark molasses 
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Easily and Quickly made 


Always Delicious . 
















; delicious 
rner Waffles! a real 
: for any sort of day. Folks 
ist love them—they seem never to 

tire of Wagner Waffle the real break 


You'll be surprise 10 
quickly you can make the t right” 
wafiles when you use a Wagner Ball 
Bearing Waffle lron—either Cast Alu 
minum or Cast Iron. 

Sizes to suit all kinds of stoves. Ask 
your dealer to show you Wagner Waffle 
Irons—or write us and we will tell you 
where to get them. Insist upon the 
genuine Wagner Iron if you want the 


7 
The Wagner Manufacturing Company 
29 Fair Street Sidney, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 199) 


“They're girl friends of his wife’s,” said 
Sarah as Kendrick looked interestedly about 
him. “She met ’em over abroad. Real 
pretty, some of them, ain’t they?” 

They were, and the inscriptions were de- 
lightfully informal and friendly Lobelia 
Phillips’ name was not inscribed, but her hus 
Upon the table, by 
a half-emptied cigar box, lay a Boston paper 
of the day before. 

It was folded wit! 


band’s was occasionally. 


“That’s all right. Iam the young fellow’s 
friend, if he wants me to be. And, although 
I’m a thousand sea miles from guaranteein’ 
to be able to help him, I’m willin’ to try my 
hardest. The chances are he won't listen if 
you do tell him. But, Sarah, will you do me 
a favor?” 

‘Sears! How can you!” she cried. ‘‘ As 
if I wouldn’t do anything for you.” 

“I know you 
would. And this 





the page of sto 
market quota 
tions uppermost 
Sears picked it 
ip. One item is 
underscored 

a pencil. It was 
the record of the 
day’s sales of “C. MARGARE1 
M.,”’ a stock with 
which the captain 
was quite unfa- 
miliar. 


"THOU that 
birds, 


ACK in the 
wash shed, 
brother and sister 
chatted while the 
ironing contin- 


Sears led the 
conversation 
around until it 
touched upon 
George Kent. 

George was 
still boarding with 
them, so Sarah 
said. ‘‘He’s ad 
ministrator of his 
aunt's estate,’ she 
vent on “It’s a 


In every wild 


ing 


pretty responsible Werk 

position for such 

a young man, | | pray Thee, let 
guess. He’s Snel 


seemed to mekind 
of troubled late ly 
He and Mr. Phil 
lips are great 
friends; and I’m 
so gla 1, because if 
George should be 
in any trouble, a 
man of Mr. Phil 
lips’ experience 
would be a won 


lo many 


[hou that love 
Buds and blo 


Let me not live 





| a 


DELAUGHTER 


lovest the little 


Buds and blossomings 
| have a prayer to make to Thee 
God of the little things 


his isthe prayer | make to Thee: 
Let me not live too long 
ued. lo keep the ringing joy | have 


Or feel the raptt 
On perfect da 
When cloudy blooms are whiten 


vs like these 


\ thousand orchard trees 


It would be very 
lo be grown wise and old 
When everywhere the daffodil me know, wil 


quandering their gold 


With flowers in her hair 
\nd find that | have seen at last 


prings to care 


t the little bird 


Gsod of the litt 





isn’t so very much 
either. I’m kind 
interested in 


Matins eel 


lividends and 
thir I'd like to 
KnOW hoy h ¢ 
makes his money. 
I noticed that that 
newspaper in his 
room was folded 
with the stock- 
pric e page on top. 
Is he interested in 
stocks and such 
things?” 


“\ THY, yes; 
he is,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ I’ve heard 
him and George 
talkin’ about 
what they call the 

‘market.’” 
“Well, Sarah, if 
he happens to 
mention any par 
ticular stock he 
owns, or anything 
like that, try and 
remember and let 
1] 


bird's song 


ire stirring me 


sad, | thinl 


you?” 

** Ves, of course, 
if you want me to 
But why do you 
want to know 
about it?” 

The captain 
picked up his hat 
“Oh, for no par 
ticular reason 
maybe, Sarah,” he 
too many vear replied. ‘* Perhaps 
le things I shall be rict 
sometime, and 
then I shall want 


MNO SPFINg COT 


soming 








derful friend to 
have.” 
“What makes you think it may be a busi 
ness trouble?” asked the captain casually 
Mrs. Macomber hesitated But after a 
moment she « lently came to a conclusior 
Wi at wd ‘I heard methin’ yester 
lay that made me think so. Mr. Phillip 
ether in the hall 


didn't see me and | 


ind George were standin’ tog 

I went by They 
‘Somethin’ must be done 
ibout it e says. ‘Itcan't ge 
eel \nd Mr. Phillip 


always is, but still it did 


»ONn [oT al 


aid, kind and com 
fortin’ nice as he 
em to me a little mite Impatient ‘I tell 
you it is all right,’ he said. ‘Wait awhile 
and it will be all right.’ Then George said 
omethin’ that I didn’t catch, and Mr. 
Phillips said: ‘But I can’t, I tell you. I’m in 
exactly the same boat.’ And George said: 
‘You've got to! If you don’t, it'll be the end 
of me.’ He did sound so distressed —it has 
troubled me ever since. What do you suppose 
it could be that would be the end of him?” 


H' R brother wok his head. ‘Give it 
up,” he said. ‘‘Humph! And Egbert 


aid he was in the same boat, did he? That’s 
interestin.’ It must be a pretty swell liner; 
he wouldn’t be aboard anything else. As for 
Kent—well, I tell you, Sarah: You keep an 


eve on the boy If he still sec ms worried, or 
more worried, and you think it advisable, you 
might give him a message from m«e You 


remind him that one time he told me if he 
ever got into real trouble he should come to 
me for help. You can say—if you think it 
advisable—that I am just as willin’ to give 
that help now as ever I was.” 

“Oh, Sears, do you mean it? Why, I 
thought —I was afraid that you and he 


to know how to 
invest my money 
Let me know if you hear anything wortl 
while, won't you, Sarah? 
“Yes, Sear (And if I get a chance I an 
tk ll George wha ou uid about 
to help hin 
1¢ 


Good-by. I’m so glad you came down 


” ENDRICK drove the Foam Flake bach 


to the Minot place, retlecting during th 


journey upon what he had seen and hear 
vhile visiting his sister. It amounted t 


little in the way of tangible evidence against 
I:gbert Phillips. Dashing photographs, aut« 

graphed by the givers, were interesting pet 
haps, and in a way illuminative of the past 
but they shed no light upon their owner 

living or:the extent of those 
ligbert occupied the best rooms at 
the Macombers’; but, apparently, he paid for 
his board and lodging—yes, and his washing 
He might be interested in stocks, but there 
was nothing criminal in that, of itself. 

\nother week dragged by with no develop- 
ments worth while. Judah made voluminou 
and wordy reports, but they amounted t 
nothing. Esther Tidditt dropped in fron 
time to time, loaded, as Judah said, “‘to the 
guards” with Fair Harbor gossip. Captaii 
Sears did not encourage her visits. Aside 
from learning what he could concerning the 
doings of Egbert Phillips, he was little inter 
ested in petty squabbles and whispers amon; 
the ‘“‘mariners’ women.” 

Elizabeth he saw daily for a short time 
but for her sake he made those times as brie 
as he could. Her mother he saw occasionally 
she spoke to him only when necessary 


means of 
means. 


, ) ? 
Continued on Page 203 
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ir little girl will never complain 
Knit Underwear 


kles.’’ Made of varns as soft 


; 
i fine as fleece, And thor ughly 


The standard Carter vest for 
little babies chosen by millions of 
It is knit by a special 


that makes 


Carter's 





it unusually 


nk and Sterilized bejore it It never pulls o7 binds, 
tedves the factory t t lf t f all a 

















| 
Designed to wear with an afternoon frock 


. : : e 
This union suit represents one of many | 


| individual Carter styles 












































T is specially designed to wear with — warm, knit so that they can be wor 
j | the frailest ner dress. And fort t 
an afternoon frock — this daintily : es ‘ D 
| “ I costume there rf | 
knit Carter suit, with its slim lines ait. ty ke lk ie] 
of elegance and ease. that protect you against the bitterest 
Under the sheerest, most d ip 
nous gown, it shows not in¢ 
1 4 
wrinkle. It never pokes up, nevet 
] ] | 
slips into view at shoulders or neck Lace - boa 
‘J+J 1 1 1 . 
Skillfully knit to follow the lines of — shell edging that is found only in ¢ 
11 | 
your figure—it fits you assmoothly ! 
as a well made glove. And because : a 
it is knit by a special process, which i mall Le ayhiies 
| makes it wonderfully springy and Vass vas ee Cadiai's Cadb Unideoon 
elastic - it does not pull or bind, but at your favorite store, in styles for womet! 
gives to your every movement. men, children and infants; in all weight 
. ’ , y 4 of cotton, cotton and wool, Wool, silk and 
Every one of Carter’s Knit Underwear cael cal oll i 
styles for women is designed to suit a or Sea a ee 
particular type of gown. No longer that a 
struggle to tuck a high-necked union suit THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
under an evening gown! —in Carter’s you Home Office: Needham Heights (Boston 
can find models especially designed for Tistwice): Mills Rs 
evening wear, soft and sheer, yet cozily c \ 4 
+ | 
—_—_—_—_—_——— 
special elastic reinforce al t el] _ KNIT ‘ Inderwear s Dutch-ne kle-length 
t the shoulder, a roomy seat is especial tg? J 
l 1 1 S} 
eps its shape, specially knit ee OS. Ce oem . 
a FOR ALL THE FAMILY : 
abric that yields to every 
f the body s Carter u 
suit is especially popular 
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STEEL CUT 
VACUUMIZED 


, COFFEE 


Francis H. Leccetr «Co. 
906 NEWYORK 0, 
°° Sao se rer 


October, 


Premier Coffee 


Born of criticisms, harsh words and complaints 
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SALAD: 
+ DRESSING : 
Francis } Lecoert of, ° 


4 NEW YORK. 
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You know Premier Salad Dressing 


: Amer 
ican women by their loyalty and friendship 
have made it the largest selling salad dress- 
ing. And now we offer Premier Coffee for 
your husband. If your grocer does not yet 
carry Premier Coffee send us his name and 
ten cents in stamps for shipping and by re 
turn mail you will receive a generous serv- 
ing packed in the Premier Vacuum Can 
full of aroma—as fresh and as delicious as 
the minute it left our roasting ovens. 


OR EIGHTEEN MONTHS we have 

specialized on dissatisfied men. 

Wherever we heard of such a man 
we sought him out and enlisted his co- 
operation. 


Hundreds of men helped to make this 
coffee —the most critical, most dissatisfied 
men we could find. These men did your 
complaining for you in advance; we knew 
if we could satisfy them that we could 
satisfy you. 


another Man in the case 
The man who is re- 


But there is 

more important. 
sponsible for the blend of Premier Coffee 
is one of the great coffee experts of the 
His father was a coffee expert; 
his three brothers are coffee experts. 


world. 


So much for the Man. 


Now for the can. Any old can wili hold 
ground coffee. But the grounds aren’t 
what you pay for; you throw them away. 
It’s the aroma that isimportant. We pack 
Premier Coffee in a Premier vacuum can 





which preserves every particle of the rich, 
fragrant coffee oils. 


We do not want to disturb any happy 
relationships. If your husband is satisfied 
with the coffee you are now using, madam, 
do not buy Premier Coffee. We want our 
friendly competitors to keep the satisfied 
coffee users—all of them. 


Give us only the dissatisfied men and 
Premier Coffee will become the largest- 
selling Coffee, Premier Salad 
Dressing, which was developed to meet 
has be- 


just as 


the critical demands of women, 
come the largest-selling Salad Dressing. 


This first magazine announcement is 
just an invitation to wives of men who 
are not happy about coffee. To them we 


make this— 


Unusual Introductory Offer — Order a 
pound can of Premier Coffee from your 
grocer today. If Premier Coffee does not 
satisfy the family —the men of the family 
particularly—return the can and get 
your money back in full. 


Premier Coffee 


{A man's coffee blended by a great coffee man 


Francis H. Leggett & Company, 


New York 


Department 12A 
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C fair Harbor 
(Continued from Page 200) 


Elvira, Mrs. Brackett, Desire Peasley and the \nother week passed—another fruitless, 
rest gave him the snippiest of bows when dreary, hopeless week. Judah’s “lodge 
they met and whispered and giggled behind night”? came around again 





















































his back. Mr. Cahoon, after asking his skipper’s per- _| 
It had seemed to him that Elizabeth mission, departed for’ the meeting leaving 
looked more careworn of late. He was in Sears Kendrick alone It was a Novem 
clined, entirely without good ber evening, cold and 
reason, to suspect Egbert, just with a heavy rain 
; as he was inclined to suspect beating against the | 
{ him of being the cause of windowsof the Minot 
: most unpleasantness. Some kitchen, and a wind 
‘ thing that Mrs. Tidditt said which shrieked and 
during one of her evening howled about the 
‘dropping-ins”” supplied a corners and gables of 
ssible base for suspicior1 t se, rattle 
‘Elizabeth and herr every loose shingle 
is had some sort ol a ru and set the dry bone 
pus,” declared Esther. ‘* They of the wistaria vine - 
ain’t hardly on speakin’ terms P scratching and : 
with one another ‘ thumping against the 4¢ pical 4 meri an Wa nut dining room suite ften pieces, im soft tone brown. Real 
_ - walnut throughout. Retail Price $345.00. Court f Marshall Field & Company. 
these days. That is, walls. , 
Cordelia ain’t. I 6 4 
dope likely Eliza > HE water was HE natural color of real walnut, and the pleasing [7 72777777 7 
beth would be as nice ge thrown in buck- é : hs 1 
as she always is, if ; 1+) etidia anniant the - variety of its figure and grain, give such warmth and; AMERICAN | 
her ma would give 5 aN ancient panes and life to furniture and woodwork, that even the simplest NUT 
her the chance. Cor poured from the walnut designs have a distinctive elegance all theirown. | ry = | 
lia onec ar ‘ , “ cachec ac if > |e > P —— Cut out this mora 1 
rary shag tot et r _— 2» ' er da As its color is in the wood, not applied to the surface, for aabone Gant = — 
I —— re] ; : walnut does not show dents and scratches. Walnut furni- — | : | 
tears and joy, as you susstic, WII — ana™ in flood time. | How to Identify Real | 
, might say When Sears sat by the ture is known to housekeepers as casiest to keep clean. | American Walnut ] 
he’s nigh her daugh kitchen stove, smok By scientific tests it has been shown that walnut com- res thik to sedaneseas te 
ter she looks as if she was just about ready to ing and trying to read. Presently his pipe bines moderate weight with maximum streneth | stent walanstanaioen | 
ry. But let that dratted Eg heave in sight, wentout. He rose and walked—he could walk 7 Fo se RL ee Mer ae 
ind she’s all grins ina minute. Oh, whata_ pretty well now; the limp was but slight—to Properly made walnut furniture never becomes warped, exposed surfaces are 
fool a fool woman can be when she sets out’ the window and, lifting the shade, peered loose or rickety. It is the most unchanging of cabinet j Tee walmart, | 
to be! There’s one ray of comfort anyhow. out. The illumined windows made yellow woods, which leads to its universal use for aeroplane  ! ,, weew Se concen ! 
: Elizabeth ain’t in love with old Fggie, even pools of light upon the wet bricks below propellers and gun stocks. ; Baer os ion 0 
her mother is. She and he have had a_ them, and across the darkness above were | , easily visible | 
run-in or I miss my guess.”’ shining ribbons of rain. Against the black Write for “The Walnut Book” on the history and mod- | a a 
sky shape s ol deepe r blackness were mov ing ern uses of * ] he ¢ abinet W ood ot the Age » Ris tree. ; shes pe itbe aad ~<a 
‘oo captain was interested. ‘“‘What rapidly, the bare thrashing branches of the ee Ye ee q aes Sere ee i M o that tee wile | 
"eR ge ery oe , : yood Jurniture has diways Deen made W dainut. 
makes you think that?”’ he asked locust tree | s are of the ! 
‘Oh, from things I've seen. He's all soft hen, above the noises of screeching wind | American Walnut Manufacturers Assn. eal wa me , 
ip and sweet ile to her, same as he alway and splashing water, he heard other sounds, Room 700 616 South Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. Rapes css 
is; but she is cold as the bottom of a well sounds growing louder, approaching foot 
a to him.” steps. Someone was coming up the walk 
' “Humph! Any other news? How is El- from the road. He thought of course that it | 
| rap” was Judah, returning. A figure, bent to the 
) “Oh, she’s full of spite and jealousy. She storm, passed across the light from the 
: pretends that the idea of anything serious be window 
| tween Cordelia and Phillips is just silliness Captain Kendrick dropped the shade and | | 
It’s all Cordelia and not Fg at all; that’s strode through the little entry to the back 
: hat she says. But she knows better, just door He threw it open Come in, Judah,” 
| the same. She’s got somethin’ else to think he ordered. ‘*Come in quick, before we both 
ibout now. That aunt of hers over to drow! 
C i Ostable, the one that owns them iron images But the man who came in was not Judah Ve 
j " he wanted the Harbor to buy she’s sick, Cahoon He was George Kent. i 
e aunt is. Elviry’s pretty worried about 
er; she’s the old woman’s only relation.”’ Con led in the N nl Hlon lournal 
| 
| 
r= > a . ; G 9° 7) 
Harnessing Industry With the Vote 
“ S , 
( , ) 4 | 
| 
She might throw a monkey wrench intothe monster of so ft 1 mic is to be hated 
| irks in the way of hasty, ill-advised legi needs but to be seen’; they speak of it with 
lation that would defeat the very end she is bated breath, as if it were the archfiend 
triving for. Women, in order to be effect himself. But industry, curbed and restrained — | 
e, have got to get hold of a few of the — by wise legislation, is all right. Production 
bottom facts which make the industrial is all right. Anda fair amount of profit is all | 
| world go round.” right. These three things are not wicked; 2 
“*Such as—please?’’ I demanded. on the contrary, they’re good. For a man to % 
F 





“First of all, the fact that America is, earn a living by the sweat of his brow is the 
primarily, an industrial community, and finest thing, bar none, that can happen to 


WALL COVERING 
then, secondarily, a political one—which him materially. And the same thing holds 


means practically, that industry and its — true for a woman. The ‘Touch that Transforms 





Sanitas is made on cloth, machine- 
painted with durable colors that do 
not crack, peel or blister. Hangs just 
like wall-paper. The most delicate 


needs dominate politics more than politics “But in America industry has worked up | 
fluences economics. such momentum, such speed on its purely A well decorated house is not a matter plain, frescoed, stenciled or stippled to 
‘Secondly, women must understand that mechanical side that the needs of the indi | of dollars and cents, but of materials harmonize withany decorative scheme. } 
1UStry ’s here to Stay, and it’s going on in vidual have been overlooked. he entire and sense. (Good taste demands har- 
| 


reasing, not decreasing, in might and power. _ effort has been to nail him down into his own 


; : - ——s : : ; . 3 mony of line and design and livable- 
Women can’t put it out of commission. It’s particular little niche, that niche being de | 


ness in the color scheme. Each room 
should be decorated with its specific 
purpose in mind. 


fixed on the map. Moreover, it’s not going termined by the mechanical processes of 
to give up its strangle hold on the individual, manufacture. It’s a technical necessity of 
ist or unjust, without a big fight; it’s the business to standardize its parts. It stand 
reat leviathi der orld and ardizes jobs ¢ S i speed and time — =. , P 
it leviathan of the modern world and ardizes jobs and tools and speed and time Senitas Modern Wall Coveringcomesin 
S not going to be caught on any little pin- and men. Everything must be cut to fit the , ; . 7 
; : styles for every room in the house.-Also See the new styles of Sanitas at your 


ok of humanitarianism—not if it knows big pattern in order to obtain the greatest | ; i fini . sar ; : 
elf. It’s going to be an uphill fight every amount of production with the greatest pos in dull finished tints that can be hung —decorator's. 


colorings do not fade, and adamp cloth 
keeps them free from dust. 


inch of the road. sible speed. And so man is cut and stand Write for Samples 
‘Another thing: Some pretty, strictly u ardized to fit the pattern. That’s where the } i 
tilitarian ladies and parlor theorists seem pinch comes. Man is made to fit the job, and THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


to have no use for industry. They think it’s | 
a bad actor all around, and like vice, ‘a Continued on Page 204 





B20 BROADWAY, DEPT. 1, NEW YORK 
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—8LAMONDS###t 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 

leading diamon importers 
For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers — 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name diamonds 
t | ] st any present or pro 


that should surely intere 
pective diamond purchaser. 


prices on 


1 carat, $145.00 





Ladies’ White Gold 

Diamond Ring . . $75.00 

e. Our price is 18K solid white gold, beau 

ine ; t at $145.00 titully pier on one cereal. | 
4 few weights and prices of other diamond rings: / 

Vy carat, $31.00 % carat, $73.00 | 2 carats, $290.00 | 

Ye, carat, 50.00 | 1/2 carats, 217.00 | 3 carats, 435.00 


We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 
or newspaper in Boston 













If desired, rings will be sent 


you may name 


diamond guarantee 
full value for all time 


( 
i 
goes with ¢ y purchase 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS ( 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


“‘HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS"”’ 





Jason Weiler & Sons 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
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Maternity 
$3. $4. $5. 
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The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. | 








You Can Make at Home 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 
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CHINA PAINTERS! 
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Send for Free Catalog No. 53L 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 





Harnessing Industry With the Vote 


(Continued from Page 20} 


not the job to fit man. Not out of pure 
inhumanity, as women seem to think. But 
because it’s been the method of industry to 
subordinate the individual, to set him in his 
limited place in the scheme of production. 
rhus progress has been lopsided, and i 
“But,” I broke in, ‘if women must not 
abolish this Frankenstein of industry, which, 
you assert, dominates us all 
today 
“They can't 
they would.” 
‘*And if they must work 


not even if 


in accordance with the big 
pattern, the basic design a 
read 1 do n 


| hey must,’ he declared 
soberly. 

‘And if this big industrial 
pattern is stronger than pol- 
itics % 

“That’s true. The flag 
follows trade the world 
around.” 

‘Then what are women 
to do? We're up against a 
tough proposition—a_ kind 
of shell game in which we're 
beaten from the start.” 

‘“‘Women are always up 
against a tough proposition 
when they’re up against men,”’ he said 
with a laugh, “‘for men are—original sin! 
Women can’t wipe out industry, it is 
true; but they can harness it, humanize 
it, socialize it. This thing called industrial- 
ism—at best it’s hard on the individual, 
cramping him into a narrow, specified place; 
and at its worst, it destroys.” 

**And the answer is—what?”’ 

He shook his head, refusing to reply. 
‘“You women,” he observed finally, ‘must 
hammer it out for yourselves. 


It’s your 
natural, conserving job. Take it 


on. It’s 


the Research Magnificent of the age. But 
don’t blow up the ship.”’ 
“TYomen Must be ‘Realists”’ 
FTOOK my problem to an expert, Miss 


Mary van Kleeck, chief of the Division of 
Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foun 
dation. Miss van Kleeck is the kind of person 
to whom one naturally takes such problems. 
Everybody does it—women in_ politics, 
women in industry, politicians, presidents, 
governors, employers, wage workers, labor 
commissions and seekers after reality, like 
myself. She was the first woman appointed 
by Mr. Hoover to serve on the recent un 
employment conference held in Washingtor 

During the war she was appointed by 
President Wilson to be chief of the Womer 
Bureau in the Ordnance Department 

he Women Bureau of the I 
States Labor Department was founded 
its first chief. We plung 
into the subje ct 


Q 


red rl 1 


I i 
I a al 


ecame 


he asked a fe pointed question as to 
the scope and limitation of the articles. 

] explained. I had to certain 
phases of the subject—men, because they 
had their trade unions and possessed bar 
gaining power; also professional women, who 
could look out for themselves; also children, 
for they were a field to themselves. That left 
the unskilled women workers, overworked, 
underpaid, nonunionized, with weak bar 
gaining powers. ‘They are the vast major 
ity,” I said. “They are the weakest, the 
most oppressed; and so I’m going to keep 
the spotlight on them. It’s this big 
) ] 


element tor whom we must get 


ex( lude 


sub 
nergeda 
proper protective legislation.” 

“Women,” Miss van Kleeck began, “‘ must 
be realists. They must recognize conditions 
as they are and work with what they have, 
and not with what they do not have and 
probably never will have. If they intend to 
get together and support legislation that will 
be helpful they must first of all realize clearly 
vhat the situation is here in the United 
States; must know the facts and the 
limitations of industry as they actually exist, 
and then work with that big pattern, and not 

rainst it, or they May 


} 


they 


do more damage than 


\dmit the industrial system. Admit that 
the individual has become part of an intricate 













system, and that his welfare is bound up with 
that of the group. And then, admitting these 
basic facts, sh ipe your legislation in accord 
ance with the big industrial pattern of what 
is, and must be; don’t ignore the pattern; 
don’t run counter to the trend of the times. 

‘*There’s still another thing which women 
must get straight if they want their legisla 
tion to be effective. That 
thing concerns itself with 
the intrinsic nature of legis- 
lation itself. Just as it is self 
evident that women must 
know ng about the 


| conditions of ind 


a 





sometl 
istry 
nd the place of the indi 
vidual in the entire vast de 
sign, so likewise it is neces- 
sary for them to know some- 
thing about the nature of 
law. Women 
desire to 
humanize, so- 
cialize, spirit- 
ualize the 
industrial sys- 
tem, to make 
it yield up a 
larger percent- 
age of health 





/ and happiness 

a Ma to the individ 
a” uals enmeshed 
aid in the stu- 


pendous web; 
and they desire, moreover, to do this through 
the law. That’s your problem, isn’t it?” 

I nodded. 

“Then the first thing they should learn is 
that they can’t put over legislation which is 
against all the legislation that has gone be 
fore. They can’t right all wrongs at once by 
means of a single pie ce of blanket legislation 
which quite casually and incidentally scraps 
all that has gone before. They must realize 
how law comes into being; it’s a slow, steady 
growth; it deals with particular concrete 
cases; John Doe versus Richard Roe, worked 
out meticulously in court, with judgments 
and decisions which shall govern in similar 
Women, therefore, should not 
attempt to put over ill-considered legislation 
that flouts and flies in the face of every 
thing that has gone before, and to enact 
which would involve overturning all the pre 
vious laws on the subject. Such a proceed 
ing would be like pulling down the solid 
foundations of house in order to put an 
extra shingle on the , 


Not a7, Pull D WH l utr Bu ld fi 


“ ) mr t nr nt taty . : 
|e pa ple presen ertain group 
ol ome! re protesting against nl 


cases to come. 


rool 


i ( | 

( l PP‘ it il 
omalr political equality with men by 
ing her with a pecially ‘protected’ 
ip. They are willing to forgo all labor 
vhich are limited to women in order not 


to restrict women’s so-called opportunities 
Surrender of all special protection tor all 
women is the price they are willing to pay for 
economic ‘freedom.’ But it should be said 
that it has often been the women in the pro 
fessions who have been willing to offer up 
the present safeguards affecting their sisters 
in the factories—without consulting those 
sisters! 

‘Asa matter of fact, the immediate, rac 
tical purpose of the minimum wage laws is 
not primarily to fir but to 
gi voice in determining what 
considerations should affect their wages, and 
to provide for a commission to set minimum 
rates after recommendations have been made 
by a board composed in equal numbers of 
employers and of women who work. The 
choice, in our present stage of progress in in 
dustry, is for minimum wage laws for women, 
with the hope they offer for immediate relief 
and practical experiment, or of indefinite 
postponement of any action whatever by the 
community. No present issue could more 
effectively illustrate the dire need of culti 
vating a realistic respect for the slow, inter 


mediate steps necessary attainment 


izes by la V, 
Ve women 


lor the 
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grow strong 
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Really Fine | 
Millinery— 


| ¥ 

| Oo 

the original creations of ro 
master designers—'Style 4 
and Quality Assured,” is K 
available to every woman ®) 


who cares for the best. 


Look for the label 





At the better 
stores and shops 


D. B.. PIskK. & €O. 


t Millinery 
4 ig New York Paris 


Creators of 4 


0) 


Send for 
FREE Sample 


5 and for 72—page 
Mothers’ Bookh”— FREE 


NESTLE'S FOOD COMPANY 


mh 


410 NESTLE BUILDING - NEW YORK 
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Become 





a Nurse 
25 to $35 a Week 


Our corresponds 
and home-pra¢ 
course of training 
solved the problen 


living for thousand 
women who are ren 
ing valuable servi 
nurses and earn $2 
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i $35 a week. "e 
The only successful method of preparation f ; 
nursing profession for those who cannot, or ar ‘ 
willing, to give three years to hospital training un 
most effective way for the practical nurse to rais in 15 
efficiency, increase her income, and assure cont S 
icce Invaluable for the mother and housew FISHEL, AD 
The standard course of home training for nur 338-3. 
in be studied without interference with preset aa 
ployment; 20 years of success—12,000 graduat« — 
IT'wo months’ trial study Send for catalog 
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hautauqua School of Nursing 


Jamestown, N 
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For Any Woman 


An Ideal gift is a Hall Fireproof Teapot dec- 
orated in gold. The rich beauty of the pot 
makes instant appeal. The character of the 
pot—uncrazed, unstained china that makes 
better tea and keeps it hot— makes posses- 
sion constantly more precious 


ALLS TEAP 


of Secret Process Fireproof China ~ 
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HOOKERS 
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Better Tea 
This folder shows 


Hall's 





\e7 
i> 
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Decorated 


Teapots in color, 





| ul and tells the right © 
| \y way to make tea ix 
| Yours for the ask- * 
ond ing. If you have yyy 
| 1 trouble in finding + 
| ¥ | a dealer who has Ne 
| O oe Hall's Teapots, re) 
Be | Hall Fot marked on the a 
| re) aan bottom with gold (e) 

> circle and words “Hall's China”, let us ba 

know and we will see that you are supplied e) 
| x 


(e) 
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Hall China Company 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Stop | 
the Coflee thief 


~- 
Just the moment you grind coffee, 
ie air begins stealing the goodness 
t of it. That’s why store-ground 
ffee so frequently tastes weak and 
t. Protect your coffee with 


ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


ffe« 
can 














y 


4% 





















and of 
fresh, 


richer 
grind it 


find your « 
lavor, because you 
ou need it 


will 


| 
The air-tight glass container 
i of the Crystal Mill holds a 
pound of coffee and keeps it 


dry and crisp 

It goes up on the wall, out 
of your way It is adjustable 
to grind to any degree of fine 
ness, and the glass receiver 
measures as you griad Sold 
by all dealers. 

Send postal for free folder, 
“How to Make Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill. 














catalog con 
made for 


nd dealers. Our 
150 designs 
sent tree 





specialls 


upon request 


F SHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO., Dept.3 
338-340-342 East 59th St., N. Y 
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Spring Gardens Company, 9 
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sent $ Qualit 
Ferry Street, New York. 
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of distant ends. Another lesson to be drawn 
from this particular situation is that the 
women who deal in politic s should not con 
sider themselves entitled to decide on ques 
tions conc? ring e¢ onomi S without the ad 
vice and collaboration of the working women 
themselves. In these matters, the leade rship 
of women in industry must be accepted by 
the women in the profe ssions through sheer 
practical dependence upon their familiarity 
| with actual conditions.” 

She paused a moment, and then resumed 


from another angle 





‘Of course, progress is 


low, painfully slow And legislation is 
lue unl it is supported | 

re enforced. And public opinion is of slow 

growth. People have to be educated. And 


that takes time. The fact is that industry 
has developed so rapidly on its mechanical 
side that the obligation to the individual has 
been overlooked. Consider, for example, 
hours of work. The early tendencies of me- 
chanical industry were all in the direction of 
the maximum use of machinery without 
regard to the health of the operator. Machin- 
ery had seemed to make production inde- 
pendent of phy siologic al needs, and women 
and children were drawn into the general 
| wreckage. It was not individual malignancy, 

but industrial organization, uncontrolled in 
the common service, which did the damage.” 
She paused once more and then asked, *“* May 
I speak out of my own pe rsonal ¢ xperience 





“Do!” IT said. ‘*That’s exactly what we 
want to hear.’’ 
“It’s the story,’ she continued, ‘‘of how a 


| conse ience, a sense of obligation to the in 

dividual, began to be developed in indus 

try—and to be developed, moreover, by the 

slow, steady, cumulative pressure of public 

It began witl 
girls down in the East 

Chey véren 't attending thei 

Wi asked why. 

| be 


traight 


SUI 


} 
some ot our working 


Sic Settlement 


r evening club 

Chey replied that it was 
they had to work too late—often 
through the nig t The stat law 
at time permitted a sixty-hour week, 
vith no limitation on And in 


ion there was so little public sentiment 


aus 





night work 
iddit 
back of the laws, such as they were, that the 


| lated them at will 


en ptoyers Violate 


T le Ilar Ope ned P eu Fields 


W.: INVESTIGATED some of thes« 
violations, and we took one of the 


Cases 


to court It was the case of Sadie 
Smith. We proved that the employer had 
grossly violated the law The judge gav 
him “suspended sentence—nothing mor 
Progress was slow Fora period extet 
. ‘ thers , : 
‘ T { | D 
‘ ) » be ‘ 
n the tace of a cloct nd wome! I nau 
try, the implication being that employers 
ould work them all day and night 1 they 
felt so disposed 
‘The women, through various organi 


tions, had asked for a Women’s Bureau 
at Washington to have charge of 
interests; but it was refused; the men legis 
lators were oc¢ upied with what they consid 
ered more important affairs; the women had 
no vote to enforce their desires, and the de 
mand was turned down. 

“Then came the war and the draft, the 
result of which, industrially, was that women 
} had to take men’s places in industry and 
| make good. There was an need for 
increased production, and a scientific study 
| of the in order 
not to lose speed with women substituting 
for the men. The result was that the Presi 
dent formed a Women’s Bureau in the Ord 
nance Department, and called me to be its 
( nic a 

‘Tron and steel, the first requisites in war, 
made the heaviest demands for women. Be 
fore the war, three-fourths of the women in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
were concentrated in shops making textiles, 
personal apparel, gloves and shoes, food and 
That the proportion ol 
women increased so greatly in the iron and 
steel industries is interesting as part of the 


women's 





urgent 


subjec t became nece ssary 


tobacco produc ts 





arnessing Industry With the Vote 


(Continued from Page 204 


late war; 





history of the but much more 
promising for the future is the fact that they 
learned to operate machines which are used 
in making scientific instruments, automo 
biles, optical goods and motorcyck lr 
managing these successfully they er 
quiring a skill which they could cont ( 
use in time ol peace Hundred ol 

like milling, became sexless. Did wor 


succeed in these new fields? 


‘Yes,’ said anothe 


; 
Npioye 5 
my rs. 


much larger in 


one group ol ¢ 


group, 


if properly trained, can do ell if 1 
better than mer 

But even more import 
ment, than these opinior the 


t 


f conditions in the plants 

in which production was reported to be | 

falling off.” 
“‘For example ?”’ I asked. 


oA Fine Beginning” 


| 
| 
| 
TELL, sometimes word would come in | 
| 
i 
| 


which we made 


\ that production was decreasing in 
some plant employing several thousand girls, 
and we would send out trained investigators 
to see where the trouble lay. And after col 
lecting a great wealth of prac tical data along 
this line we discovered the significant fact 
that results—which meant increased 
produc tion appar ntly depended less on the 
kind of work or even on the degree of skill 
required than upon certain other things 
The intelligence with which women wert 
initiated into their new jobs; the mechanical 
changes planned where they were necessary, 
and especially the training Very 
trifling alterations; seemingly unimporta 
readjustments, such as shifting women fron 


good 


given 


r not} 





one process to another; permitting el 
sit instead of stand; changing li ing 
rangements; permitting ti e x 


voice in the selection of their uniforms 
production leaped up. Thus we proved cor 
clusively what a and intimate r 
lationship exists between production, whic! 
is industry’s goal, and h 
with their 

them right jobs 
‘The war over, the Women’s Bureau v 

it had proved its right to existenc« 
permanent Federal 
its function being to collect facts, 
make investigations of industrial conditions 
in the states when invited to do so, and, ir 
general, to establish standards beneficial 
to women in industry. It is nonpolitical, 


nonpartisan, unprejudiced; it aims to help 


delicatk 


armonizing wome! 


workil onment and fitti 


envir 


to the 
retained; 
It was established as a 


bureau, 








both the employer and t} vidual worker 
Dy ascertaining the re scientific tact 

It seems t e,” I rk t 
rst plank I pl ul 

A ' \ 


ind ( to 

t, by conducting an absolute is 
partisan investigation of the I! t 
conditions in that state and submitting 
tistical report on which legislation may bé 
based That is,’ she modified her state 


ment, ‘‘the bureau will conduct the investi 
gation if it has suflicient cash on hand. It’ 
not very rich.” 

“What is its appropriation? 

I had visions of millions 

“Its appropriation is one hundred thou 
sand dollars a year—and we had to fight for 
that,’’ said Miss van Kleecl ‘Of course we 
could do wi 

Firmly I took my pencil and rewrote n 
first plank in the industrial program to bi 
supported by the women of America 


*I demanded. 


with mort 


to be 


| 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
asked no, not asked; we're tired of ask 
ing—demanded by the women voters of 
\merica as the next appropriation for the 
Women’s Bureau in the United States Labor 
Department.” 

I read the plank aloud. 

The first chief of the Women’s Bureau | 


smiled; her eyes, as she 
sibilities of what could be done 
sum to better the 
industry, shone 


It would be 


| 
sal: } 
visualized the pos 
4 +} 1 } 
vith sue 


conditions of omen 1n 


fine beginning,”’ she said 








The Bran 
Baby Grand 


For all its daintiness it is rich in 
tone, with a clear, sweet treble and 


scnorous bass. It adds distinction 
to any home and meets the require’ 
ments of the most exacting musician. 
Sold by leading merchants every- 
where. 





Fill in and mail this coupon 





BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
642 West 49th St., New York 


Please send me paper pattern showing size of 
che Bram Grand 


1e bach Bbabdy 
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eAsk for Century | 
Edition | 


TUDENTS, Teachers 
ind Players of Music 


endorse Century Certified Edition. Cen 
tury offers you the world’s music master! 
pieces for 15c each, beautifully printed 
on the best of paper ard certified to be 


rrect When yu buy Hungarian 

Rhapsody ’’, ‘‘Moonlight 
‘Humoresque”’, Il Trovatorée 
Menuet in G’”’, ‘‘ Serenade 
Tell” 


your dealer for Century Edition. 


1 
of the ther lassi 


, OF any 


can't supply you, we wil C plete catalog 

of ov 2100 classical and popular tandard 

compositions free on request } 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin's | 
Rudiments for the Piano’’, Jahn Rud: 

ments for the Violin’’, and Martin's ‘‘Scales 


and Chords Used by ail 
modern teachers 
CENTURY 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
239 West 40th Street 
New York City 








‘Money-Making Plan 


your spare t to $60 a 
for tire t ss 











$2 an hour or more f 


women as factory ents u . 
Malloch-Knit Hose 
Guaranteed for 6 months 
' 1 ‘ 1 ru r Y 

a cae? 
We pay all express 


Becom 
Manager n 


n J 
our District 
and Ww i 
ell RITE TO 
MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 

6210 Grant Ave Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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7} 
% as 
: Double thickness On and off like a a 
i) across the chest A coat always et 
%° wards off coughs ‘' fits the growing J 
$4 and colds body perfectly i 
G fe) 
é . 
7 | \ is 
fc) t Cx 
i r\ 
\s) . ¢ 
' \Q 
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es Nea Des Ue aie 


¥ \g < ~ 
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, > Ts > es 
Health Insurance 
; : @ 
5; Against Winter [Ils & | 
é Ask doctors and nurses: ‘What is the chief cause of infant ® 
4 ills in winter?" They will tell you: ‘‘Poor protection over FS) 
54 chest and stomach.”’ That is why so many of them recom- 6 
je mend Rubens Infant Shirt to mothers. They know the ey 


importance of its double thickness over these danger points. 


DEBHOS 


) Cut with the simple convenience of a coat, without tapes or buttons, 
) Rubens is easier on mother and baby at dressing time. The adjustable 
9) belt fastens with a safety pin and always fits itself to the rapidly growing 
©) body. Baby's future health depends on your present care. Insure his 
ra health and happiness this winter with Rubens. 
“4 Knitted in 12 soft materials—best suited to tender skins. Some priced 
4) as low as 25c. Always insist upon seeing the Rubens trade-mark. If 
@ any store can't supply you, write us. 
: 
RUBENS INFANT 
fr) 
g 


Manufactured only by 


OR 





val RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
& 24 N. Market St., Chicago. Il. 
te Watch for Rubens’ 30th Anniversary Week [ - 7 


November 13th to 18th 


IO 











©) A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY os 
ve _ . | 3 
£) To commemorate our 30th year of making this 9 
ve one garment —Rubens Infant Shirt —over 30,000 | 2 
¢ stores will offer Rubens Infant Shirt in silk and — yl 
+ wool, all sizes, for $1.00, that one week only NOBUTTONS NOTROUBLE G} 
>) | Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off | a | 
' a 
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nn your old house 
into a new home 


EDECORATE! 
Remove 
bec ome 


Do away with dingy walls. 
figures and patterns that have 
tiresome. Modernize the rooms 
so familiar to all who enter them that 
they no longer make an impression. It can be 
done easily, quickly, economically — without 


much fuss or trouble —if you use 
\ 2 
- r @ yore \ = 


— S c 

Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 
Alabastine powdered form, mixes 
with cold water and can then be applied to 
any interior surface — plaster, wall-board, paint, 
burlap or canvas. The many standard colors 
of Alabastine intermix perfectly to form 
numberless others harmonizing 


how 






comes in 


matching or 
perfectly with rugs or drape ries. 


Alabastine is for sale at all good stores selling paints, and 
will be used by decorators if you request it. Ask to see 
sample rds of plain Alabastine and the Alabastine 
Opaline Process. Send for literatufe showing the m 


I loring of interior walls 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 

649 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 

& » 
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EMILY 


BECAME HER 


Emily Atwood Puts a Self-Starter 


JOLLY, 


POPULAR SELF ONCE MORE 


on Fler Bank Account 


T WAS when Cousin Cora suggested to 
Emily Atwood that she have her old fall 
coat suit dyed that “the back of the 
camel”’ definitely broke. A dyed coat suit 
in October, Emily said, ‘‘was one straw too 
many for any camel with a good figure.’’ No 
doubt about Emily’s good figure, either, or 
the lively, attractive face that had made her 
one of the most popular girls in her crowd. 
\s for the coat suit, it had been a near 
antique last year. Emily lifted it out of the 
closet after Cousin Cora had gone, hung it 
on the door and surveyed it critically. 
Clearly it was a garment that had given up 
the struggle. The shoulders clung feebly to 
the hanger, the skirt sagged, the waistline 
was incurably high. Only the wrinkles wore 
an air of grim determination, while the slick 
shoulders and elbows foretold the end. Emily 
shuddered and gave it decent burial in the 
moth-ball coffin on the top shelf of her closet. 
Cousin Cora, however, whose bank ac 
count had its own self-starter and 
economy for others was positively inspired, 
thought it extravagant to buy a new suit. 
“Nobody will recognize your old one if 
you have it dyed,”’ she said, ‘‘and then you 


W he rs 


can get a good one after Christmas.” 
| mils looked at the new suit \\ ith the sOtt 
beaver collar adorning Cousin Cora’s some 
hat elderly person and remark¢ 


‘And I can get a lovely shroud after I’m 
dead.” 


Cousin Cora’s feelings were hurt. Having 
been as disagreeable as she knew how, she 
vas wounded to find that Emily resented it 


é mil Na kes a Disco ery 


BY [ no sooner had she gone than Emily 
put on her hat and went downtown. 
From shop to shop she wandered, looking 
hungrily at the new suits so different from 
last year’s, at the pretty serge dresses, the 
striking hats. Emily was made for these 
things. The designers who had created them 
had just such people as Emily in mind. And 
yet she had to look and pass by. It was an 
unhappy day for her. Worst of all, she 
knew that even if she had bought them she 
couldn’t have enjoyed them. What Cousin 
Cora had said was quite true. Things had 
been going badly with the Atwoods of late. 
For the first time Emily looked the situation 
squarely in the face and realized that if she 
were to have the nice things she wanted she 
must earn the money to buy them. Emily 
was no coward. She wanted to help. But 
she did not know where or how to begin. 
Her mother’s death years before had made 
her the housekeeper and kept her from 
getting any sort of business training. She 
walked on, wondering what she could do to 
earn real dollars, when her old friend, Alice 
Pierce, overtook her 
“Why the gloom?” asked Alice. 


It was a relief to Emily to tell her stor 
But instead of being depressed by it, A 
positively beamed. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you told me,” she si 
‘“‘T know the best way to earn extra mon 
I’ve earned lots of it myself after work 
during lunch hour. It’s so easy, lots of b 
ness girls are adding it to their regular jol 


cA ‘Real Money--Making Plan 


| N she told Emily about the mor 
making plan of the Girls’ Club of 7 
LApiEs’ Home JouRNAL—a plan worked 
to help all women and girls earn ext 
money, whether they trained or 
trained, busy or idle, married or single. 

“The best of it is,” concluded Al 
‘“*vou'll begin to earn right now. No pract 
work! Do write the manager of the Gir 
Club for details this ve ry day a 

Emily wrote and when the manager’ 
plan came began eagerly to try it. Gradua 
she was able to buy not only the new « 
suit for which she longed, but many other 
things for her father and their little hom 
\ new winter overcoat for Mr. Atwood 
peared miraculously, and a vacuum sweeper! 
enabled Emily to 
| 


are 


‘“vo over the house 


lf the time. One day, because the G 
Club work paid better than even she 
dared hope, Emily was able to attach 
desired ‘“‘self-starter’’ to her bank acco 


Chen the world seemed right again and | 
became her jolly, popular self once mor 
How about a self-starter for your own | 


account—just at this season, when ¢ 
shop window is a temptation, when pt 
things are luring you into the st 


Wouldn't it be nice to make a few incide 
purchases without having to count pen! 
Even if you don’t need a coat suit, what 
about these other things your heart is set 
on? A warm bath robe for your husband 
an extra quilt for the children’s bed, a cellar 
full of good coal, a cozy reading lamp or an 
instantaneous water heater? These things 
needn’t be castles in the air if you really ws! 
to have them. The manager of the Girls 
Club is sitting here waiting to tell you | 
to get them. She knows you CAN! She 
helped more than 15,000 women and 
afford the pretty or necessary things t 
have wanted. Why not you? Remen 
that winter isknockingat thedoor. Ani 
lining to the pocketbook is the best protec 
for body and mind against the cold.. 

For details of the Club’s money-ma 
plan, write today to the 


Mi ticayer G Vha fink Ch 


THe Lapres’ Home Journal! 
810 INDEPENDENCE SQUARI 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Draperies—trimming—another silhouette 
—everything must be new 


On everything you make the Deltor will save you actual dollars and cents 





Drapery is everywhere—in frocks, coats, and the 
modish coat-dress. 

There are collars that are newer than fur for coats 
and wraps. The Deltor tells you just how to make 
the new models and what to buy for them. 

The material itself is all important this season and 
many of the new materials—matelasse, rep, the fur 
and the cloky fabrics—are costly in proportion to 
their beauty. The Deltor cutting layouts make it 
possible for Butterick patterns to specify from 1% to 
13 yards less material for any given garment than 


You do not buy a fraction of a yard more than you need. 
The Deltor putting-together pictures show you ex- 
actly how an expert would put the garment together. 
You work as deftly, as successfully as a professional. 
When it comes to finishing, the Deltor tells you exactly 
how to make the finishes that appear on expensive 
imported models. 

With the Deltor hundreds of women are making 
things they never dared attempt before. With it you 
achieve effects that otherwise you could only get in 
the most expensive ready-to-wear garments. 





Every new Butterick pattern now gives you this 


complete dressmaking service. 
Butterick—New York—Parns—London. 


other patterns do. These cutting layouts are made by 
experts. You find your pattern in your size and your 
view laid on the very width material you are using. 








The pattern that pays for itself 
in material saved 





Saves % to 1% 
yards on every garment 
Deltor cutting layouts give you your size 
pattern, in your view, laid out on the width 
material you are using. They Save you 

















material. 
AP FRONT OVER BACK 
WITH *** AND @@ MATCHED 

rt - . —; a —— +7 
\ f ° 7 o ”» _L 

| e®eeest 6 * 4 WO 

| e\_ di 
I); ¥ EO Os: 
( | w/ 20% a e 9 
f \ ° lai 
iI \ ! \ / 
wiial 4 F 
is set You put together professionally 
I ‘ d, y . 
mellat You know just what to do, and when and 
or an how to do it with the Deltor. You give 
hings your clothes a professional air. 
G 7 FRENCH TACK 
1 } PN a ( YT ( ‘J Ke \ 
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That finish that is Paris 
Whatever new, delightful finish your But- 
terick model shows, the Deltor tells you just 
how it is done. You give your frocks per- 
fection of finish. 
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Design 3955 




















Design 3953 Design 3963 Design 3952 


Design 3969 


~ Design 3979 


3UTTERICK PATTERNS WITH THE DELTOR 
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Nas. RICHARD T. WILSON, whose name is associated with the Ne wport Country on Si 
Club and the most fashionable Metropolitan clubs, has added her approval to the vhate 
endorsements already given by those distinguished in Society: Mode 
vard | 
e ° . ° -- . — Let 
“Ata luncheon I recently gave at my home, admiration which this beautiful design elicited iss 
I] specially selected the George Washington from my guests made me feel that it contributed I - 
pattern in Alvin Long-Life Silver Plate for not a little to making the occasion a pronounced need; 
use on my table, and the many expressions of success.” d Ti ae 
Y[VOsU0eEK © (. Lbr><0n) 
H hen vou select the George. Wa Ahington P, ter) ff ( M ‘ /T.M ) 
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to make crimpers. 








Ad Ticket for Adventure 





ide when Marg 


aret entered 





om with Grandon that evenir I ing today Trouble never come singte 
Medway s getting desperate ” thought e! Phe come ike a fl ; 1” ind 
ett again, his own lip growing curlier than have their young in the twinkle of an ¢ | 
€ srett nti I Mi r I ne s ill p 
etting desperat¢ Love had cor | It I tha ‘ ! 1 please | 
late, but wa maki f ( I ha 1 | 
vhich isa iV it! I I \\ ( isk¢ Bre 
id rown absent-! led a \ t 
ed at nothing and caught hims« \ ‘ \ t ral 
rt ived 1 ght and m« ! B lm<¢ t ( think el 
ba he it odd ( | ( ( What K ¢ t 
ime \ \I 
‘ M ul | B T ~ ‘ g ‘ cett 
Ch — I e€ amused you 1 | Brett, more to himself than to Francois 
ird it, but chev was certainly no amust ‘Warm, you say? It burns, m’sieur. And 
ent in it for Medway. when I tell you that M. Deschamps arrives to 
‘You'll be taken ill if you’re not car day as well—but that reminds me. I wonder 
Melton,” Miss Mellisher warned him if you would mind if M. Deschamps could 
ter dinner that evening, more in sadness have this room? He himself has expressed 
lan in anger. the preference for it, and you shall have 
She was snipping lengths of leaden ribbon — your pick of all that is left, anv room that is 





Margaret was out on the in the chateau, included.”’ 


my own 


rescent with Grandon; and Medway had 
ne to Miss Mellisher’s room—he himself “ETTING warm, all right,” repeated 
ild hardly have told you why. Brett. ‘“‘ Trés bien, Francois; Ul pack 
‘Do you hear me, Melton?” she aske my things as soon as I’ve finished dressing 
he sat there glooming and making no The admirable Gingras had hardly gon 
ver. ° vhen two cars swung around the wing of the 
\t that he gave birth to an indeterminat I ela ypped in front of the entrance 
( every woman kn the 1d t The twelve are here early,” Brett told | 
and part mumble—which might hav elf, watching through the curtains. | 
construed to mean: ‘ Yes, I hear you Phis thing’s catchir I wish I were down | 
But what if I should be taken ill? And what _ to see them.” 
I should even die and be buried in the A fe minutes later he heard them in the 
st churchyard. Nobody would mi ill outside, and knew they were entering 


No one would caré 


Miss Matezseine lat him, her thought. “H ve the field to himeel! 
ps tightening, and ther e returned \] rter art gy i lp hin he move 





I nipping Ill tell you one thir ! things t 1 room at the other end of the 
M ton'** she said. “I'll be glad when Satur corridor, and nt downstairs, where it was 
comes, and it’s only two days more evident that ( rrival of the twelve ad 
Saturday ? Why?” he i ed made a sl the other guest 
Why? You know as well as I do. Time’s I’; iy on deck today,” thought 
on Saturday for this experiment of yout Brett Something’s due to happen. I car 
hatever you call it, and I the 
don and take those Challons¢ ‘ \t happened in the morni 
Medway looked at her, ai 1 then he walked (srandol isitors remained unseen, and 
ird the door Mi is evident th Margaret at 
Let Miss Larned keep those adresse l the other end of the Cres ent. And noth 
she wants them,” he said. ‘“‘Imeantto ing happened in the afternoon, except that 
told you before Then he left the roon M. De amp udade ly ippeared Irom no 
Miss Mellisher where a look of grave concern 
ed at the clo upon his hawklike face But in the 
vith a look ai s* evening when M. Gra ) lea 
ind then yy: smear hi est unexpected ‘ 


en dummy, to his terms,” he 
ee him throw told himself; “‘and 
elf away?’”’ he’s going to tell 
he rose and Margaret tonight 
unted her 
ney. Satisfied Bie stacey had | 
m that point, always been | 
vent into the something majestic 
t room and in Grandon’s man 
ed at the box ner; but that night 
h she had it was more than 
ght the SIX majestic; it was 
terpieces of the victorious. 


it Challons ‘The 


candidate 





‘A year from has been elected,” 
,’ she told thought Brett. | 
elf, ‘‘he’ll thank me, I am quite sure, rhe conclave has spoken. Cwsar is on his | 
hat I’m going to do; but I wouldn’t iy to Capitol Hill. But what of Cesar’s | 
to be here on Saturday afternoon vile he asked himself. 

en he finds it out.”’ Margaret was in a new dress that night 

if anything, more soothing to the eye than | 
YXU those which had gone before,a symphony in | 

Ve next morning, which was Friday lk and fur, if you can imagine such a thing 

the admirable Gingras went to Brett in an evening dress, with a cloak to match, 
vith a face so full of news that his except that it had less silk and more fur 
d mustache seemed to quiver at the She, too, had plainly sensed the new note in | 
and his eyes stood out like two ceru | 

irl 


les Continued on Page 21 | 
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A magic party for 
a magic night! 





HE night when color and youth 

hold sway; the night when rev 
elry is afoot; the night of magic 
parties—that is Hallowe'en. 


Write for the Dennison Bogie Book 





The Bogie Book was written that 
more people might share the gayety 
of this fascinating party night. It 
is a book for everybody—so full it 
is of ideas for giving a magic party 
on this magic night. 


Write now for the Bogie 
Send ten cents to Dennison, Dept. 
A 10, Framingham, Mass., and a 
copy will come to you at once. 


and black costumes frisk 
by the light of Jack O’Lan 
heads bob in a pail of splash 
ing water; tables, laden with the 
| kindly fruits of autumn and bright 
with a riot of color, invite you 
| 


Orange 
about, 
tern; 


Book. 
that is Hallowe'en. 
And Dennison 


suggesting crépe 


paper for gay, inexpensive costumes 
and decorations; Dennison suggest- : Dennioon Nlanufacliring Sy 


ing appropriate and stunning cut 
outs, invitations, light shades, party 
caps and table “fixings’’; Dennison 


Mass. 


a copy of your Bogie 


Dept. A 10, Framingham, 


Please 


send me 


providing the Bogie Book to help Book 
with it all—that fs Hallowe'en Name 
Address 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 
<> 

















Drop a little ‘“‘Freezone’’ on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops ach- 
ing, then shortly you lift it right off. Doesn't 
hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Edward Wesley and Co., 





“Ohe Bright! Spot in Your Kitchen 


‘Brighten up the corner where the stove is. With 
trouble, and at trifling cost, you can make yo 

in oye ti ece of furniture, reall a decora 

tion in the zht and lasting in 


STOVE hres 


ay ACK § SUK 


i without a rival and It 
1 lifferent from others beca mor re | aiken 
in the making and the material 

used are of higher grad It 

anneals to the iron and sta mn 

n tim longer than other 

I m sample stove ind sold 

by hardware and grocery dealer 


Liquid and paste—one quality 
GET A CAN TODAY 
BLACK SILK STOVE 
POLISH WORKS 

\ Sterling, Illinois 


— 

NACK SI 
@ 

OVE POLIS: 


Electric Fireless — 


Gives every facilit electric range 
of firelk cooker a cost tl 

















plus ever won 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
opm eee gent r , 

eds no wat pine ‘ 
tricity off automaticall Attact 
to any electri cket No special 
wiring Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREI 
trial offer and direct factory prices 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont 


Mildred Roberts le $886.79 


So Can You 












By selling our beautiful Dress Goods, Daint 
Handkerchiefs, Durable Hosiery, et Whole « 
part time Protected Territory Experience or 
money unnecessary. Write today for Free Booklet 


Mitchell & Church Co., Inc., Dept. 52, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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( Continued from Page 


, 

Grandon’s manner, and was responding to 
it. Medway hadn’t shown up. 

‘And justas well,” thought Brett. ‘‘There’s 
nothing here that woulda do him any good.” 

Margaret’s laughter caught his ear. It 
was evident that the Grand Monarque had 
his lighter moments, and she was listen- 
ing to him with the delighted interest of a 
child. 

“T think you must have had good news 
today,” Brett heard Margaret say to him. 

“Thave,” he replied. ‘I’m 
going to tell you about it 
later 

‘ Tonight gs 

“Ves; as soon as dinner’s 
over.”’ 


F YOU had been there it 

might have occurred to 
you that Grandon grew more 
thoughtful then, as a bach- 
elor generally does when in- 
stinct tells him that his time 
is growing short; and when 
dinner was over he was 
slightly pale as he arose and 
placed Margaret’s cloak 
around her shoulders. 

They left the room to- 
gether and a minute later, 
watching from his table in 
the window, Brett saw them 
cross the Crescent and dis- 
appear in the shadows be- 
yond. 

“Queen of the world,” he 
thought. ‘‘The greatest 
prize that any man has ever 
offered a woman. Queen of the 


world I 


wonder how he’ll start to tell her about it.”’ 


Brett felt unaccountably lonely after 
Margaret had gone, not unlike the way he 


had felt at the Café de la Paix while sipping 
his endless capuccins and watching the world 
£o by. 

“Tf Beatrice 
thought. 

And yet, he found himself reflecting, the 
wish was a vague one, perhaps because for 
the last week he had hardly thought of 
Beatrice. She was beginning to seem dimly 
unreal, a snow maiden glimpsed now and 
then from afar, a Galatea who had never 
come to life. 

It was therefore with a feeling of relief 
that he saw Little Bo-Peep gayly advancing 
toward him a gn minutes later. 

“What you ‘to a nice long walk out- 
ide?”’ she as they “Does it not sound nice 
to you?” 

Instead of following the Crescent they 
took the path that led to the gla a 

“Shall you be warm enough?” he 
looking at her filmy wrap. 

‘With you,” she said, “I 
cold.” 


were only here ” he 


asked, 


shall not be 


N THE darkness Brett frowned to himself. 

‘Margaret wouldn’t have said that,” he 
thought, and walked along in silence. 

“You are ver’, ver’ quiet tonight,” said 
the baroness. 

““And_ she 
thought Brett. 

“You are thinking, perhaps, of someone 
you love?” she continued. 

‘Nor that,” he thought, but pulling him- 
self together he added aloud: “It’s such a 
treat to hear you talk, I hate to interrupt 
you.” 

So, nothing loath, she proceeded to give 
him a treat. 

“T wonder if you notice’ the music to- 
night,” she said. ‘“‘One piece they play was 
the Hungarian Rhapsody, Number Seven, 
by Liszt.’’ She hummed a few light bars and 
broke off with a sigh. ‘‘When I was a little 
girl,’ she continued, ‘‘Liszt stayed at our 
home for one whole winter, and every time 
he play’ that piece the tears come to my 
eyes, and I cannot hold them back. Was it 
not strange that I should ¢ry like that?” 


wouldn’t have said that,” 


“T think there’s something beautiful in 
the thought,” said Brett. ‘‘ You knew Liszt, 
then?” 


“But yes, m’sieur,”’ she said in a tone of 
slight surprise. ‘‘Have I not told you? He 
was my godfather.” 





2090) 


Again they walked in silence for a time. 
‘Funny thing,” thought Brett. ‘‘The 
other night she told me that old Francis 
Joseph was her godfather, and now it’s 
Liszt. She must have been a busy baby.” 
Thus started, other misstatements that 
she had made—harmless all of them, and 
hardly noticed at the time—arose to his mind 
‘‘Why does she fib like that?” he asked 
himself. ‘‘As far as I can see, it’s to make 
an impression. She doesn’t seem to care 
whether a thing’s true or 
not, as long as it sounds in 
teresting, as long as it holds 
you while she’s saying it 
But imagine marrying a 
woman like that, and never 
knowing whether she was 
telling the truth or merely 
trying to be entertaining.” 
Disenchantment swept 
over him, and listening to 
the lively chatter of Little 
Bo-Peep he found himself 
wondering, “Is she telling 
the truth this time or is she 
fibbing again?’’—an atti- 
tude which soon smothered 
romance and left it cold. 


HE baroness might have 
divined Brett’s change 
of attitude. ‘‘I think we bet- 
ter go back now,” she said. 
“You were right about my 
wrap. I am getting chill’.” 
“It’s the glacier,”’ he told 
her. ‘‘A frost comes from it 
every night.” 
I know,” she said. 
glacier that the 


“Yes, yes; 
not from the 
tonight.” 

She started humming 


“But it is 


frost comes 


a sad little melody 


followed by a gayer one; and by the time 
they reached the chateau she was herself 
again. ‘‘I think, after all, you were right 


about the glacier,”’ she said. ‘‘ Glaciers ar 
slow; yes?”’ 

“Very slow,” he answered unsuspectingly. 
‘In fact, you can’t see them move.” 

‘“*And are hard to melt; yes?”’ 

‘“*Pretty hard to melt; that’s right.” 

“T think as much. So now—I bid you 
good-night, Mister Glacier, and thank you 
for my walk.” 

She entered the hotel with the air of a 
brisk little shephe rdess who has just scored 
a point on one of her sheep, and Brett was 
still smiling with appreciation when another 


couple slowly crossed the Crescent 
‘*Grandon and Margaret,” thought Brett 
his heart suddenly standing still “1 didn’t 
expect they’d be back soon 
He watched them “ ely breathlessly 
waiting for the moment when they would 


be near enough so that he could read their 
laces. 

““Ves,”’ he said to himself, 
\nd a moment later: ‘It’ 
Medway isn’t here to see 


he’s told her 
s just as well that 


XXIII 
RETT was right. Medway wouldn’t 
have been far from gloating if he had 
seen Grandon returning from his walk with 
Margaret that night. 

He had left the chateau as a conqueror, 
with the magnificent flourish of one who 
was about to lay the world at the feet of the 
woman he loved. 

But he hadn’t returned that way. He had 
come back pale and distraught, and instead 
of joy there were signs of recent tears in 
Margaret’s eyes. 

“It’s certainly not been a picnic for either 
of them,” thought Brett, “‘but they needn't 
go in together looking like that and setting 
everybody’s tongue wagging.” So aloud he 
said: ‘‘Good evening! Good evening! Been 
out for a walk, you two?” 

They stopped and Margaret murmured 
something, but Grandon was past the con 
ventionalities. 

“‘Of course it’s none of my business,”’ said 
Brett in his gentlest tone, ‘“‘but you both 
look as if you’d seen a ghost. Don’t you 
think it might be a good idea if you waited a 


(Continued on Page 211 
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SAVE MEAT— SAVE MONEY 












With every roast of meat 
poultry, and game, and 
every baked fish, serve 

a liberal amount of 


STUFFING or 
DRESSING 
flavored with Bell's 
Seasoning. Increase 
the pleasure and 
decrease the cost 





Hotel chefs rec 
| imend it If 
vour grocer will 
| 
| 


sample package 


Wm. G. Bell Co. 
185 State St. 
| Boston, Mass. 


Ask Grocers for BELL’S SEASONING 


| GAUER'S 4 
| VANILLA | 


AND 32 OTHER FLAVORS 














Fish € 








Made from the finest of elected Var Cream 
hbeal mellowed with age both before 
atter manutacture 
Sauer’s is the winner of 17 highest awar 
| r Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor k 
| . . ° ¢ 
Largest Selling Brand in the U. S BUR 
90 Wat. 


Send for free Recipe Booklet 
| “TABLE TREATS" 


The C. F. Sauer Co. 
Established 1887 Richmond, Va. 

















HAND-MADE SLIP 


No. 10—Very fine nainsook with 
dainty box-plaits; French knots 
and feather-stitching; neck and 
sleeves edged with entre deux and 
lace. Special value for limited time 
only Sizes: infants, 6 mos., 1-2 
iy Unusual value. Sent postpaid 
75. Satisfaction guaranteed 


De Hand Made 
S Infants Wear S 


Everything for little tots and the 
: nursery too. Lowin price. Beau 
, tifully made by French ‘ 
needleworkers Layettes (35 pieces) $ > 
up Infants’ Hand-Made Slips, 98c 
Money back if not satisfied Ask 
beautifully illustrated Fall Catalog. 


4, DE LIS, Dept. F-10, New Orleans, | - | 
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100 WEDDING Invitations or $* 00 KEE TRIA 
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Announcemen mpleten i 


Double Envelopes. My New Process makes this p< 1 

Send for samples. Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth Av., ' FREE ° 

GRACE HARLOWE BOO 3 ted. We, 
Best girls’ stories published. Send _ fifte ents in star , Olson Rugt 
Grace Harlowe's Plebe Year at High Sc h: ) ‘ol. and free cat 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, 1326 Vine St., Philadelph:s, ?* 
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Not twice in one evening”; and aloud she sunshine and rain. One day she shines, and 
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“Myself, then, I would not care to con 
template a life without them.” 

You wouldn’t?” 

‘Ah, no, m’sieur. And yet at times now 
and then, perhaps in the morning at five 
minutes to twelve, when I think that she is 
sent us for a blessing; and on the same day 
before the clock strikes noon, I tear at my 
hair and swear to my) self that she is sent us 
for our sins.” 

This pleased Brett, and as 
soon as Francois had gone he 
nodded with = satisfactio1 

lor our sins, I believe hi 
he thought, and started hi 
letter to Beatrice 

“Dear Beatrice,” he began 
“I’m so glad that Bob Schuy- 
ler is the lucky man. Poor 
old” Bob, how happy he must 
be! 

Not liking that, he crum- 
pled it into a ball and started 
another: 

“Dear Beatrice: In a way 
your letter was hardly a sur 
prise : 

He crumpled that one too, 
and when he finally gave it up 
for the time being and went 
down to lunch he was obliged 
to walk through a drift of 
paper hailstones, while on his 
desk lay a fresh sheet of note 
paper on which he had slowly, 
inexorably written the words: 

“Dear Beatrice: Just a few hurried lines 
to let you know Je 


XXIV 
B* TT had spent so much time over 
. i “Tew 


hurried lines”? that when he 
went downstairs the luncheon hour was 
drawing to a close. The salon was nearly 
empty, but as he started for the dining room 
he caught sight of M. Deschamps sitting 
near the door. 
“You are late,” 
the clock. 


said the latter, glancing at 


Ves,” said Brett. “I’ve been writing a 
letter.” 

‘To me, perhaps? 
to tell?” 

**“N-no,” said Brett. ‘“‘No; it wasn’t to 
you.” 


You had some news 


In answer to the other’s gesture of invita 
tion he seated himself by the side of the 
silvery-haired old gentleman with the hawk 
like beak. 

‘There have been no other little pleas 
intries since last we met? asked M. Des 


hamp 

“N ri I kno ol vd Brett 
thoughtfully ‘I suppose you | v that 
new lot of visitors came to see Grandon ye 
terday? 

‘Yes; any moment now I am expecting to 
ee them come down the stairs. /n effet, that 


is why I am waiting here 

Through the window Brett noticed a 
number of cars drawn up to the entrance. 

‘*Looks like another demonstration,” he 
said. 

‘So I have told myself; and here, unless 
I am much mistaken, are M. Grandon’s 
guests, who have had their lunch upstairs. 
You recognize some of them perhaps?”’ 


WAS a formidable-looking procession 
that was slowly making its way down the 
stairs, grouped in knots of twos and threes, 
ind reminding Brett more than ever of 
l'rancois-Marie’s des« ription Here and there 
among them was one of middle age, but for 
the greater part it was easy to see that they 
belonged to the older school of military re- 
actionaries, believers in the adage that might 
makes right, and chafing under the eclipse 
which had fallen upon them. There was 
something of this in the expression of their 
eyes, cold and inclined to be sulky; and 
there was something of it, too, in the similar- 
ity of their cheeks to those of old hunting 
ogs; and in the grim set of their lips; and 
nally in a certain moody shortness and su 
periority of manner, such as is sometimes 
seen in a sour old schoolmaster who rules his 
pupils with a rod of iron—and sometimes in a 
stout old business man with a red face who 





has just dise harged a pale cheeked clerk for 
being five minutes late in the morning 
“IT know some of them,” said Brett, look 
ing them over without much favor. ‘One of 
them—the one with the yellow cane—wa 
here the other day = 
M. Deschamps was about to speak when 
his interest was attracted by two others who 
had followed the procession and now stood at 
a respectful distance from him with the cane 
‘That is strange,’ he said 
to himself. “I wonder what 
those two are doing | ere 
‘Do you know then 
asked Brett 
“Very well,” said the other 
‘The one with the long mus 
tache was formerly at the head 
of their police department, 
de, though what he is doing now 
I cannot tell you. And the 
one who is with him—the tall 
man in the old cap—has a 
dozen different names, none 
of them his own, and was re 
cently tried for a number of 
crimes, of which homicide was 
not the most important.”’ 
**Did he get off?” 


“N' JT at all. And that is 
IN the part which I cannot 
understand. He was found 
guilty, yet here he is at the 
Chateau d’Avignon, five hun 
Rag miles away from the 
place where should be, and apparently 
enjoying his le ring 

If the tall man in the shapeless cap was 
enjoying his freedom, Brett told himself, he 
was taking his pleasure sadly. He watched 
the others with a furtive look, and gazed 
around at times as though he, himself, was 
wondering how he had got there, but strongly 
suspected that it was for no good purpose 

“T must get another look at this,” said 
M. Deschamps, rising, “and will not detain 
you longer from your luncheon.’ 

\s Brett also arose and faced M. De 
champs for a moment, he thought how much 
older the other had grown in the last few 
weeks, his hair more silvery, his nose mort 
than ever like the beak of a hawk. 

**Some job, being a fireman in Europe,” he 
thought, as he made his way to the dining 
room, “especially when one of the big alarms 
comes in. Now let’s see. What was it that I 
was thinking when he interrupted m« 


I know,” he suddenly nodded, catching sight 
of Grandon and M: irgaret at the latte: 
table near the bay window. ‘I was thinl 
about that man in the cap I'll bet they’ ve 
brought him here for a final demonstrat 
and they’re waiting for Grandor 

his lunch.” 


M« DW . was also at luncheon, and he 
rreeted Brett with a touch of his former 
good nature 

“T thought you'd left us,” said Brett 

“No,” said the other “Doing a littl 
shopping; that was all.” 

Indeed, the result of his shopping was 
reposing at that moment in his waistcoat 
pocket, a solitaire set in platinum; but Brett 
hardly listened to Medway’s remark. In- 
stead his mind had been on Grandon and, 
glancing with apparent carelessness at the 
two at the next table, he promptly forgot 
everything else. 

Grandon was pale, his eyes mournful, but 
still the Grand Monarque even in distress; 
and Margaret, though more composed, was 
evidently not having a happy time of it. Her 
head was bent, and there was a suspicion of 
shadows around her eyes. It was something 
more than this, though, which held the at 
tention of Brett so closely. In the attitude of 
both Grandon and Margaret he caught the 
undeniable suggestion of a great drama, of 
two players worn out with emotion, of a cur- 
tain drawn down for a few minutes to allow 
them to regain their strength. 

* He’s probably been with her all the 
morning and has brought her here to lunch 
thought Brett. ‘‘ But he hasn’t been able to 
change her mind. Anybody can see that.” 


(Continued on Page 213 
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A 1icket for Adventure 


Probably Med ha ilready see il Hi 
ited good cheer 1 ate his lunel 
( though it were ambrosia and necta 
If they noticed this at tl ext table, neithe 
Grandon nor Margare ave al ig but 
inued to r il eacl nel t lent 
int tne Once Gra ri t came 
1 said somet 
I them t the Grand Mo 
que ithout turning Is heat 
He began talking to Margaret ther l 
Lone eep t t Brett 1 « he the 
(; \ 
Through the Brett sa Gsrandon 
guests getting into the waiting cars Last 


his secretary, and 
carrying the suit- 
cases which apparently always went upon 
these journeys. The cars, instead of turning 
and making for the highway that went down 
to Martigny, rolled straight up along the old 
road that led past the Silver Needle toward 
St. Bernard. 


to appear were Grandon, 
two of his men who were 


his 
with his thoughts and not 


RETT lingered a long time 
lunch, busy 


finding them 


over 


! 
any too pleasant 


He rose at last and, after a stroll to the 
end of the Terrace and | I vent pstalrs 
to work again upon his | 

But because his tl were still else 
where, when he reach floor he auto 





his old room 





matically found hi iy t and 
the first thing he saw there was M. Des- 
champs the window looking through a 
pair of field glasses at the snow-covered 
flanks of the Silver Needk 

I beg your pardaol aid Brett, re lect 
i himself I thinking of something 
cl il I { I anged my roo! 

Come 1 the other ifter i mo 
ment paus here is somet g here 
whict yo ma like t set inother ol 
Grand itt a) ri But iit 
Hay lj | noe irsr 
ulk iter |! 1 t yg y the side ol 
M.D nam} val { I ber o 
ing r hich ere climbing the steep 

1 the Silver Nee ( 

\ 1 Sec aid M. Des amps. ‘They 

ght seclusi lor the nal experi t 
but could probably t farther on ac t 
Ol Lhe cone ( re l 

eve \ n tne I the gr] es the mov 
ing figure ul out inst the snow 
vere I i ( ( I the lab 

bre te t ot “ \t t 





Grandor probabl B 
d tl in in t ip i 
And the police « er 
l the t | ri p ty 
( ts tne 1S] ) 
La ( I ) ire about to ¢ 
tack ich j precist in thei \ 


became aware that tne human flles had be- 
come quite motionless. Minute after minut 
passed, and still not one of them moved; 
and in their immobility they presently re 
minded him of the quiet figures which he had 


seen in the barn below the chateau—the 
silent beasts that lay in their stalls 
M. Deschamps muttered beneath his 


breath: ‘‘I believe he has done for them all, 
himself as well as the others. An error in the 
apparatus perhaps, a mistake in operation.” 

Brett felt a smarting in his ey electric 
finger tips moving over his head. ‘You 
can’t tell me that he made a mistake.”’ he 
thought to himself. 

‘Look! Look!” cried M. Deschi 

The topmost figures 
down the slope, black at 
white background, but 
in a mass of moving 
later the 


agains 
almost instantly lost 
\ few moments 


the mountain seemed 


snow 


whole side of 





to be slippi gathering volume and spee 
as it went, swallowing up the motionles 
spectators and thundering down into th 
valley bel is though to make an i olal 
grave for the Grand Monarque and f 

w ihc } id come t et l i ise I 


Wiring! N Brett went in to dinner that ev 
I _ yuld sec that nearly everyont 


wa the avalanche 


Hear about Grandor Mec y aske 
"ae , said Brett I’ve bet ove 
vhere it happened. Only got back 





inutes ago 
‘I wish I'd been with you, but 
in my room and didn’t 
it. Heard the noise, of 
vas thunder.” He pointed t a neatly | 
pack age of manuscripts 
‘ | was working on a play ior 
children and just got it finis] 
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A Ticket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 213) 


you when she comes? There are certain little 
things about the play that I want to talk 
over with her. You know how it is.” 

Brett noticed that the next table was un- 
usually lovely with flowers that night. “‘He 
must have sent down to Martigny for them,” 
he thought 

A lot of people went to see the damage, I 
suppose?”’ said Medway 

“Yes; and some to see if they could help. 
But after the first slip there was another, and 
the guides say that those who were swept 
away 1 1 underneath 


and ict 


in the first one are burt 


two or three dred feet of snow 
and n iscellaneous wreckage. 

“Frightful! You didn’t see Miss Mellisher 
over there; did you?” 


‘“No; she wasn’t there.” 


“CHIE may have gone to the sanitarium 
then. Her door was locked when I came 
downstairs, and nobody answered.” 

Brett looked over to the table behind the 
door where Miss Mellisher usually sat, but 
there was no one there. His glance moving 
over the room, he 
caught a cool nod 


from Little Bo 
Peep, who was 
wearing a new dress 
that evening, ca 
nary yellow with 
black silk lace. 
Throughout the 
room, he noticed, 


other brilliant cos 
tumes were in evi 
dence, and in place 
of the tension of the 
previous nights was 
an atmosphere of 
relief. ‘‘ The king is 
dead; long live the 
king,” he thought. 
“They'll probably 


be going home t 


morrow, most ol 
them, and they’r 
wearing their best 
tonight because it’s 
the last chance 
they'll have up 
here.”’ 
IS glance re 
turned to 
Margaret's table 
with its magnificent 
vase of flowers 
Medway’s manu 
cript, bound wit] 
f rple ribbo 
er the li t < I 
Myself, I ouldn’t be irprised he 
t come down tonight e thought 
She liked Grandon all right, though I think 
e was always a bit afraid of him; and if 
Miss Mellisher went to the sanitarium 
Once more he looked over to where the 


latter usually sat, and was just in time to sec 
a somberly dressed little figure enter the 
dining room and quietly slip into the chair 
at the table behind the door. 

“Great Scott!’ muttered Brett to him 
self, staring as though he couldn't believe it. 
“It’s Margaret, and she’s wearing her shaggy 
sweater again.” 

Medway, he saw, hadn’t noticed her en 
trance, and trying to look as innocent as he 
could, Brett arose. 

If you'll pardon me, old man,”’ he said 
‘I see someone that I wish to speal to 

“Certainly,” said Medway, who had just 
been feeling the ring in his pocket. ‘‘ Quite 
all right. I may not be here myself, you 
know, when you get back.” 

Brett went to Margaret’s table. 
sit with you?” he asked. 

“If there’s room,” she said, “I'd like to 
have you.”’ 

He found another chair and seated himself 
opposite to her. ‘I suppose you’ve heard 
about the avalanche,”’ he began awkwardly 
enough. 


“May I 


““Yes,”’ she said. ‘“‘Wasn’t it dreadful? I 
hope no one was hurt.’ 
“Then she hasn’t heard yet,’ thought 


Brett, and his heart sank at the prospect 





that he might be the one who would have t 
break the news. 

“What do you think of this?” she asked, 
interrupting his thoughts. ‘“‘A 
brought it over this afternoon.” 


messenger 


ak i nanll proved to be a letter which she 
drew from her handbag and handed to 
Brett toread. He glanced at the first few lines 
and then quickly turned to the signature. It 
was signed ‘‘ Julia Mellisher’”’ and began 


Dear Miss Larned: 1 feel it my duty to tell 
y ibout those dre es It was Sir Melton 
Med s idea for you to wear them hey are 


way 

his. ale bought them for a girl to 
new play this fall. Nothing wrong, mind you. 
But she never had a leading part before, and 
couldn’t afford them herself. 

His first idea, he said, was for you to wear 
them as an experiment—to see how you'd look 
in them, I suppose, and all that. That's when 


wear In a 


he telegraphed for me to bring them from Lon- 
don 

It might have been true, but I didn’t take 
much stock in it when he told me, and I take 
less stock in it now. 


It was to be for two weeks, 
he said, and the two 
weeks are up today 
On Thursday he said 


for me to let you 
keep the dresses as 
long as you liked, 


but I’m. starting 
back to London this 
afternoon, and I'm 
going to take them 
with me. 

I think it’s best for 
him, and best for you 
too. 

If you'll pardon 
the liberty of an old 
friend of Sir Melton’s 
for saying so, I think 





he’s too big a man 
to be doing a thing 
like this; and I think 


that you're too nice 
a girl to be made a 
fool of 
Respectfully yours. 
“Oh, but wasn’t 
I mad when I read 
it!’? said Margaret 
when Brett had fin- 
ished the letter. 
‘Imagine! Doing a 
thing like that,even 
if he did change his 
mind afterwards! 
That’s one reason I 
didn’t pay much 
attention to the 
avalanche this af 


ternoor I was 
too busy think 
about this 
She put it back in her bag, and shut the 
clasp with a snap that sounded like teeth 
clicking 
Medway doesn’t know that Miss Mel 


lisher’s gone back,”’ said Brett. 

“He doesn’t?” 

“No; I’ve just been talking with him. 
He’s over in the window waiting for you.”’ 

‘*He’ll wait a long time.” 

“There’s a big bunch of flowers at your 
table too.”’ 


EK TURNED to see if they were visible 
from where Medway sat, and Margaret 
looked too. Naturally their eyes strayed to 
Medway and, whether it was telepathy or 
that strange sense which generally lets you 
know when someone is looking at you, Med 
way half turned around and saw them both, 
staring at Margaret as though he were gazing 
at aghost. Perhaps even at that moment he 
suspected what had happened, seeing them 
sitting at Miss Mellisher’s table. 
“‘He’s coming,” said Brett. 
“Let him come.” 
‘““Remember now, he doesn’t know any- 
thing about the letter.”’ 
‘*He’ll know soon enough,” she promised. 


He did. His. greeting was hardly over 
when she clicked open her handbag and 
silently handed him the letter. Medway 


didn’t linger over it. After the first glance 
he read it hurriedly, gulpingly, as one takes 


. ) a 
(Continued on Page 217) 
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ETTING the family breakfast might 
seem toa man about the easiest part of 
aday’shome-work. Awomanknowsbetter. 
There’s no other meal that has to run 
more on schedule. The children must be 
gotten off to school. The men folks to 
business. And all the housework is wait- 
ing in the background. 

The reason, perhaps, why the breakfast- 
time help of their Hotpoint Servants 1s so 
especially appreciated by thousands of 
women. Whether light breakfast or heavy 
is the rule, it is prepared quickly right at 
table— without muss or fuss. 

As the American breakfast is prepared 
today-——with Hotpoint Servants—no one 
labors overa hot kitchen stove,and no one 
jumps up from the table to serve the others. 
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The American breakfast 
as it is prepared today 
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table. There is no smoke no 
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fee morning after morning. 
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Ad Ticket for Adventure 


(Continued from Page 214) 


medicine, and left the last few lines unfin 
ished, as one leaves part of a nauseous draft 
in the bottom of the glass. 


‘I must tell you about this—after din 
ner,’ he said. ‘‘I—I have a number of 
things that I want to talk over with you.” 

‘T have an engagement after dinner,” she 
said, looking at him with an even glance. 

‘Tomorrow morning, then, att lrop in for 
a few minutes.”’ 

I shall be busy tomorrow morning,” sh¢ 
said, her quiet glance still upon him 

“What a fool I was, ever to think she 
wasn’t pretty,’ Brett was telling himsel! 
Ihe lines of her lips, the color of her cheel 
ce eepil een ee 
them all in turr And she r 
play tricks with them either,” he thought 
“to make the people stop and look and 
listen.”’ 

‘Tomorrow afternoon then,’’ Medway 


was saying. ‘How would that suit you?”’ 

Margaret didn’t answer him that time, 
but turned to her dinner as though he had 
simply ceased to exist. 

**She’s through with him,’’ thought Brett, 
and remembering how deeply Medway had 
suffered as his hopes had risen and fallen in 
the choppy waters of the past two weeks, he 
half guessed, half divined the wretched seas 
of bitterness through which he was now to 
pass. 


ape SENTLY Medway started back to his 
place in the window, but when he reached 
the door he paused with indecision for a 
moment and then suddenly left the room. 
“It’s starting,” thought Brett. ‘‘He’s in 
yr a happy time of it now, all right.”’ 
He finished his dinner at Margaret’s table 





talking of little things and trying to get her 
» smile as often as he could; while all the 
time at the back of his head was the troublit 
thought that she had not yet heard ; 
(y andon 
‘I wonder how I'd better break it to her,” 


ul easily asked himself as the dinner drew 


near its end, and was trying to think of a way 
that would cushion the hk k to the smallest 
possible minimum when Fate itself took a 
hand, dispensing with shock absorbers as it 
generally does, and bringing things down wit] 
a mash. 

In a lull of the music a clear voice on the 


ther side of the room was heard Sa) ing: ‘“‘I 
as near enough, thank you. If I had been 
inother hundred meters farther along the 

id I'd be where M. Grandon and his guests 
re tonight—underneath the snow of the 
Silver Needle ; 

Margaret gave Brett a look that i 
What ne ] | i 

I’m sor } tru 
( 
Neither hac 
( M irgal pi 
As tl move 
‘ inding e and br é 

| ind left the roo 
( y lr into the night they went together, she 

leading the way and he accepting it wit] 

t question. Over the parapet the moun 
tains looked down upon them, their crowns 
leaming with a shadowy and mysterious 
plendor where the moonlight shone upon 
them. But for once at least Brett failed to 


( ‘perience the peace whic h they generally 
brought him at night, standing there in silent 
majesty, monuments of constancy, wise and 
friendly counselors whose first word is pa 
tience and whose last is serenity 

They walked as far as the 
they had sat the night 


ben h whe re 


before, and there, 


Brett pausing, they both sat down 
Over Margaret’s shoulder the ste¢ Pp 





sides of the Silver Needle could be seen glis- 
tening in the moon’s rays, and pre sently he 
oticed that Margaret had turned her head 
and was looking at it too 

‘Do you know how it 

ked then in a VOICE Ss low 
hardly hear it 

He told her, and when he had finished they 
sat in silence again, and Brett guessed that 
for a time she afraid to trus If to 
speal 

Do you think he did it on purpose?” she 

finally asked in a tremulous little rush. 

‘I’m sure he did, as sure as Iam that I’: 


re 


| palshepiithe eta, aby dheypene enon ape 
was working, her lips quivering, her eye 
lids uncertain. Somewhat hastily then she 
reached into the pocket of her sweater and 


t hers¢ 


brought out her handkerchief. ‘Do you 
mind—if I do?” she asked, trying to smile. 
Again Brett comforted her, and having 


learned his lesson he wasn’t surprised that, 
at first, the more he tried to soothe her the 
less successful he seemed to be. 


“You'll think I’m always doing this,’’ she 
said, growing calmer at last, ‘‘but I’m not. 
Until—until this thing started, I don’t be- 


lieve I cried twice in the last two years; but 
now—nearly every time I see you i 

l’or the second time she tried to smile, but 
vas hardly more successful than before. In 
the moonlight her face looked sad and cold 
and mottled, and yet Brett found that it 
touched his heart far more deeply than the 
delicate pe rfection of Little Bo-Peep had 
ever been able to do. From the Little Shep- 
herdess his thoughts turned to the C hate: iu 
d’Avignon and then to Grandon again. 

Did he tell you much about his plans? 


Not a great deal. I think he might have 


told me more, only when he began talking 
like that I was always afraid of him; and 
when he last night what he had been 
promised, and what he was going to do, I 
thought it the most dreadful th ing I had ever 
hear but I can see now that _ he cared 
ior me or or he would never ha done 
wha t he did this afternoon.” 

gee srett comforted her, though it 
4 4 didn’t take so long this time, and after 


he had drawn a deep sigh which some 


seemed to make her feel better, she sat for a 
while looking up at the mountains, those 
wise and friendly counselors of the human 
race whose first word is patie e and whose 
last Is serenit 
I’m ¢ g home SOK ] ( 
( t esti Whe 
‘ ‘ , ea } 
] ‘ 
\} } 7 
{ is ll I 
t r i M Ly i 
sre it D r M \ 
l ir { re | 
the ext 1 
Perhap we'll be able t take the ime 
boat back to New Yor} he said 
They were sitting close to each other, 
and as Brett watched her, slowly noddit 


her head, her eyes u pon the mount ur s, het 
hand still | ghtly resting in his, ling of 
prophecy s a over him, and in his heart 
he knew that there was nothing more sure 
than that Fate was giving him another, a bet 
ter, a more glorious ticket of adventure than 
any he had dreamed of —an adventure which 
would presently be shared by one who was 
truly a queen of the world—and that alre: 
he was way to the rendezvous 


a teel 


well on his 


THE END 
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His Opinion of Her 
IRASCIBLE old do 


AN : 
tor stood one afternoon 
last winter the windy 
corner of a downtown street, 
swinging his arms to keep 
warm and showing even to 
passing strangers that he was 
in a furious temper. Friends 
passed, greeted him un 
heeded, and left him glower 
ing there. 

At last an intimate friend chanced to pass 
that way, noted him and the mood he was 
in and stepped up to him. ‘ Hello, Henry!” 
he said. ‘‘What’s the trouble?” 

The doctor stopped his in patie! t pac ing, 

tared as if aware of the intruder for the first 

time and then fairly whirled about and 
pointed. ‘Do you see that woman down 
there on that corner, the woman with that 
red gewgaw on her hat? D’you see ’er?”’ He 
was evidently so angry he could hardly ar 
ticulate distinctly. 

The friend looked and started. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
answered, “of course I see her. It’s your 
wife.” 

“Exactly!” agreed the doctor fiercely, 
whirling about and glaring at his friend. 
“That’s my wife. That woman, my wife, 
requested me to meet her here on this very 
corner at twelve o’clock so we could lunch 
together and discuss a business problem | 
was to look into meanwhile. I was here at 
twelve sharp. She was down there at twelve 
sharp.” He shoved his face almost into his 
friend’s. ‘‘She has been there ever since. 


on 


I’ve waited here for exactly one hour—and 
there she stands! Of all the stubborn, 
bull-headed creatures ever created, that 


woman Words and voice failed him 
and with a wild final whirl of his arms he 
turned away and recommenced his pacing. 

The friend quietly started across the street 
to tell the wife where she could find her 
husband. 


The Only (hace 


a WANT,” said the little bride, ‘‘a pie e 
of meat without fat, bone or gristle.”’ 
The butcher regarded her reflectively for 
a moment, then turned and carefully sur 
veyed his stock and remarked: ‘‘ You'd bet 
ter have an egg, ma’am.” 


One Sign of Progress 


S APA,” the newly engaged daughter 
said ardently, “‘Dick and I are truly 
two souls with but a single thought.” 
“Well, child, don’t be discouraged,” het 
father replied soothingly. 
than your mother 
married.” 


“That’s one more 


and I had when we were 


NO Longer Cause for Anxiety) 


W; LL, my dear,’ said a young hus 
band, greeting his wife on his return 
home from business, “I had my 
to-day for thousand dollars 

“Oh, how sweet of you!” cried the wife 
‘*Now I shan’t have to tell you to be careful 
everywhere you go.”’ 


life insured 


hve 


Helping Him On 


“WM AFRAID that bell means 
caller,” she lightly remarked. 
“You know,” he replied insinuatingly, 
“that there is such a thing as your not being 
at home.” 
was. g,”” she agreed demurely ; 
is such a thing as 


another 


‘‘and there 


my being engaged.” 


? ’ 7 
( AUtiONus ( NIM « Ndat1O “i 


th new bank pre sident was being shown 
about the office and meeting the em 
ployes. In the cashier’s cage he questioned 
in detail one of the assistants about the 
bank methods and his special work. 

“Yes, sir,” the assistant admitted with 
natural pride, “I’ve been here forty years, 


and in all that time I’ve made only one 
slight mistake.” 

‘Excellent,’ the new president com 
mented. ‘I congratulate you on such a 
record. But a mistake isa mistake; hereafter 


be more careful 


"T’HE play 


my proud enemy 


Lage 






An Easy One 


was in full swing when the 
amateur hero rushed to the front of the 
‘How can I bring 
to his knees? 
Instantly a voice from the gallery replied 
Jrop a dime in front of him.” 


and cried oh, how 


«Scraps That He Picks Up Here, 
Me There and Everywhere 


October, 1922 









cA Natural Inference 


ESSIE'came running to her grandmother, 
holding a dry, pressed leaf, obviously 
relic of a day long gone by 

‘IT found it in the Bible, grandma 
she said, round eyed. ‘Do you suppose it 
belonged to Eve?” 


tne 


big 
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Well, They Sound-Alike 


LD Smith was busy in his 
back yard with saw and 
hatchet while his wife nursed 
a bad cald in the house, when 
a neighbor came to the fence. 
‘Good mornin’, Mr. 
Smith,” he said. ‘‘How is 
Mrs. Smith this mornin’?”’ 
‘Just about the same,”’ old 
Smith replied. ‘“‘She didn’t 
sleep very well last night.” 
“That’s bad,” the neighbor sym- 
pathized; and then, as a raucous sound 
came from the house, he added solicitously : 
‘I s’pose that’s her coughin’, ain’t it?”’ 
“Na” old Smith answered 
mindedly his eves till on hi 


too 


absent 
VOrK +e 
iin’t her coffin; it’s a new henhouse.”’ 


Self-(onceit 


“'T MAY not be smart and I may not be 
new; 
I know I’m inclined to be loud; 
But still I am sure you will give me my 
due— 
I’m useful; of that I am proud; 
Though folks may abuse me—whatever 
they say, 
I get through a great deal of work in a day. 


“T stitch baby’s frock and I run up the 
seams 
Of Molly’s new gowns for the balls; 
I tuck and I gather—ah, nobody dreams 
Just what to my willing hand falls; 
\nd nobody likes to put me ‘on the shelf’ !”’ 
Says the sewing machine as she hums to 
herself, LILLIAN GARD. 
Our Puzzling English 
fe RE was a half-distressed look on the 
face of the re¢ ently arrived Scandi 
navian as he slowly discussed the new lan 
guage he had been learning. ‘Aye tank,”’ 
he said, “‘dis country have funny language. 
Wan Aye get here my sister she say she too 
fat; she must ‘fast.’ I go store to buy cap, 
and the clerk he say the color in dis cap it 
ban ‘fast.’ A man tell me to tie my horse 


‘fast,’ but the man Aye bought him from he 
say he already ban very ‘fast’ horse! 


A (Caustic (ome-Back 
THE guards were about to lead the 


A 
condemned prisoner away the lawyer 


who had defended him stepped up. 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t do more for you, old 
man,” he said sympathetically as he sadly 
shook hands. 

“Don’t mention it, 


er’s unexpectedly 


sir,” 
aust 


was the prison 
rejoinder. ‘ Ain't 


enough 


NG Doubt 


\ ARJORIE and Eddie had both been 
1 told that they must letters of 
thanks for the outside Christmas gifts they 
had received Marjorie sat down and qui kly 
wrote 

Thank you so much for 
It’s what I’ve always needed 


live year 


write 


the fountain pen 
Meanwhile Eddie was chewing the end of 
his penholder for inspiration. As his sister 
laid aside her first letter, he surreptitiously 
glanced at it. Then he wrote: 
Thank you so much for the handkerchiefs 
They’re what I’ve always needed. 


The Absent--Mind d Beggar 


" ARTER is the 
chap I ever saw,” 
to a fellow member. 

‘““What’s he been doing now?” 
the other. 

“Why, this morning he thought he’d left 
his watch at home, and then he took it out 
to see if he had time to go back and get it.”’ 

“That isn’t as bad,” said the second man 
reminiscently, the time when he left 
his office and put out a card saying he’d be 
back at three o’clock, and then, finding he’d 
forgotten something, went back to his office, 
read the notice on the door and sat down on 
the stairs to wait until three o’clock.” 


most absent-minded 
remarked a clubman 


inquired 


“as 
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When You Buy a (orset 


HEN you buy a corset you want one 
that looks good, one that is designed 
to protect your health, one that will 
wear well and be comfortable and make the 
best of your figure. Some of these things 
you can see at a glance. But the most 1m- 
portant of all can’t be seen or felt in 
mere try-on. For the 


any 


way the corset 1s go 


ing to feel—and look—tomorrow, and next 
week, will decide your appearance, your! 
comfort, your health and your satisfaction. 
What the Name ‘Gossard’? Mean 
This matter of designing for type is the 
whole secret. Gossard artistry introduced 
the principle of Type Corsetry, and now 
dels have been perfected to take care of 
rt of nfigur th 
rt of figur tner ought not t 
Because thn Gossards created for you are 
signed to fit your very own figure, they wil 


ver attempt to change you radically or 
make you conform to some fleeting style 
tendency not inherently becoming to you. 
If you haven't found the Gossard that fits 

u; the corset that easily, gently, naturally 
moulds your figure to ideal lines—then it is 
because you haven’t gone to the right shop. 
Study the ideal figures pictured at the bottom 
of this page. Remember that there are Gos- 
sard Corsets with just the support you need 
it your age and weight to give you the proper 
roportions of the type to which you belong. 
Understanding your type is one of the most 


nportant aids to beauty you will ever find. 


If You Are of Average Figure 
Very few of us are idea/ average. There is always a bit of 
ixing to be done—a little erasing, a subtly straightened 


, a comforting support. With remarkably few bones and 
undue constraint, Gossard Corsets designed for the average 
figure bring it gently ideal perfection 

] 


rnally guard you from the injustice of looking older 


If You Are Tall and Slender 


to be tall and 


but surely to its 


and 
than 


\ 


It is 


ned. But if we are not careful, as we 


graceful slender when we ar 


grow « r We 
levelop angles instead of curves, and unkind people call 
t “slim”, but ‘thin’. The cure for this tendency is the 
rsuasive moulding of the Gossard Corsets designed to give 


( 
uthful roundness to those lines of the tall, slender figures 


> a 1 
are not sumcientiy curved, 
° ~? , , a 
Are You Short and Slender ? 


of the 


suc h a 


This is one most charming types in the world. 
miniature edition, the short, slend 
nan has to be oh, so careful of her lines! 
wrong place destroys the whole illusion. 


type into the all 


1uS¢ she 1S 
An extra inch in 
Gossard Corsets 
vuld this perfect 


lluring proportions of the 


The Tall Heavy Figure 
Gossard Corsets will smooth the woman of large proportions 
inches around 


i gracious and dignified figure; the treacherous 








hips and thighs are reduced with gentle firmness and 
becomes a pleasure to herself I t ler dressmaker 
; 
The Short Heavy Figur 
\ ra inch sideways shows terribly when or fiv 
thing, up and dow! ' Gos Corsets for sn 
slim figure coax it as close as may be tow e! 


t 


sacrincing a jot of precio 





oC 
aa 


Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Short Slender Tall Heavy 
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fitted 


how to idealize your figure. 
priced within the reach of every purse. 
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Are You Large Above the Waist? 


The right Gossard Brassiere to place the 
curve of the breast and conceal fullness with- 
out appearing to constrain; the right Gossard 
Corset to magic away extra fullness at the 
take care of the 
iragm if you don’t know these beauty 


; : : 
shoulders, and comfortably 
lay 

aids you don t Know 


how well you can look. 


The Large Below the Waist Figur 
The first indication of advancing years is 


a treacherous pz of th 
Gossard Corsets 
below the 


bone 


1dding 
designed for the figure larg: 
waist are extremely long and well 


though not uncomfortably boned by 


any means. A careful fitting, and careful 

daily adjustment, will enable us to do won 
+E 4 > \ 

f a f ‘i : 
If Your Back is Curved 

Don’t fancy because you have a curved 


back nothing can be done about this defect 
that quite ruins the effect of your best frocks. 
Ask a Gossard fitter to show you the corsets 
designed to flatten the line of a curved back 
into erect grace. 
The Short Waisted Figure 

Waist lines, says Paris, are coming back to 
normal. If your “normal” is higher than 
grace demands, there are clever Gossard Cor- 
sets designed especially for you that simply 
sweep this figure defect out of existence so 


far as the eye of the beholder is concerned. 


Best Store 
| 


know; there you will be correctly 
a trained corsetiere who will know just 


( Re , the 


you 


Gossard Corsets are moderately 
Because they are made 





f such fine materials, they launder beautifully and so softly 
the natural movements of your figure that they will 
two or even three ordinary corsets. 
feel you have a very special corset problem and you’ 
personal advice, write to Miss Jane Hill, the Gos 
Ss | list ith Vv ¢ becoming dress, whose 
eX] and proven ability are at your service. Miss 
t completed a tiny gem of a book, “YOU”. It talks 
alities and becoming clothes in a way that any woman 
nake the most of her natural beauty will treasur 
ours for the ask ft you will write your re 


A copy 














que st to 


Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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™ like Gossard Corsets, 
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MONG readers of 7he Ladies’ Home Journa/, Mrs. Grace S. Richmond, 
who is pre-eminently ‘‘the novelist of the home,’’ has hundreds of 
thousands of admirers. We are pleased to announce arrangements with 

her publishers by which we will give you her latest book, FOURSQUARE, 

cost-free, as a reward for a service to The Journa/ that you can easily perform 
in a few minutes of spare time. The book is one that belongs in your home 
library, or that you can obtain now and set aside for a delightful Christmas 
present to any girl or woman friend whom you especially wish to please. It 
is the story of Mary Fletcher, a distinguished author, back from war service 
in France, who, her friends say, is capable of producing something more 
than merely ‘‘clever’’ magazine stories—something really great. Will she? 
On her decision rests, not only her success but her love. This story reveals 
Grace Richmond at her best. It has just been published, is already a ‘‘best- 
seller’? and will undoubtedly enjoy a tremendous Christmas sale. Yet it 
may be yours without a penny of expense. 


How to Obtain this Book Without Expense 


OU, as a reader, are best qualified to introduce The Home Journal to Send us this single order and the money with a request for any ove of the 
friends and neighbors who are not now subscribers. To reward you books described on this page, giving the address (not that of your sub- 
for your codperation, we make this exceptional offer of FOUR- — scriber) to which you wish us to mail the book you select. We will forward 
SQUARE and the other popular Richmond books described below to those _ it at once, prepaying all carriage charges except foreign imposts. Gift sub- 
who want the books to read or for Christmas presents to personal friends. scriptions which you personally pay for do not meet the terms of this offer. 
Secure only ove new yearly subscription from someone outside your fam- For any two books, send ‘wo subscriptions; for three books, send ‘Aree 
ily who does not live at your address. Your own familiarity with the good — subscriptions; or send only five subscriptions for all six books—the orders 
things in The Journal will make this a simple matter when you explain that — to be obtained and forwarded in each case as set forth above. 
the price to any address in the U. S. or Canada is only $1.50. (For Foreign The demand will be great, so decide mow whom you will ask to sub- 


addre sses collect » Je ©.) scribe. 


Other Cost-free Richmond Books 


I RI are five other Richmor l books which THI INDIFFERENCE OF JULIE I. \ charm- 
you may have without expense, either in ing portrayal of the uplifting power of a woman’s 


addition to or instead of FOURSQUARE, love forherhusband and faith in his ideals. This book 




















































simply In return for sending us one new subscrip and the preceding make an attractive set of two. 
tion for each book as above directed. RED PEPPER BURNS. An absorbing tale of 
RED AND BLACK, Mrs. Richmond’s recent pre a “peppery *’ young doctor with a love for hu- 
vious success, is a searching story of the pulpit and manity in general and children in particular. 
pew. From. sk pticism about the spiritual MRS. RED PEPPER. A simple but exhilarating 





? | t 11 Y rr y ti ) TY) ] * 5 
wer of Robert B k, his congregation comes t chronicle of a young wife s devotion and Supreme 
oung clergyman s whole sacrifice. This sequel to the above story will 
r} please vou either by itself or 1f you obtain and read 



































W i OMMANCE, <ichmond tories tor anv mer r i 
WITH JULIET IN ENGLAND. The delightful to read. They are all wholesome and sincere 
udventures of (met rlinagrapl romances, exemplifying the highest of ideals. And 
| ! n ttir they may be yours, cost-free. 
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Your Future Self 
In a few years you will be 
a new person. Everything 
about you, except the 
enamel of your teeth, will 
have changed. Be fair now 
to the person you will be. 
Read here why it is impor 
tant to protect the enamel 
of your teeth by using a 
safe dentifrice. 


RIBBON 


REG v & Par OFF 


CREAM 


* DENTAL 


Save the Enamel 


of Your Teeth 


Nature will not restore it 


HE human body is constantly wearing out and 

being renewed. Bone, tissue, everything except 
the enamel of the teeth, undergoes never-ceasing 
change. 


The familiar theory that everyone becomes a 
new person every seven years is substantiated by 
scientific authority. (See article on Biology by 
Professor William Keith Brooks, New International 
Encyclopedia, Vol. III, page 90:) 


An injury to the flesh, the bones, the eyes or 
other organs may be healed by Nature, but the 
thin coating of enamel upon your teeth never is 
renewed, once it is broken or otherwise damaged. 





“The enamel is a very hard substance; it is also 
brittle, and may be cracked or broken. If once lost, 
it will not grow again. It is evident, therefore, that 
it is very essential to protect this outer layer, both 
from the action of acids, and from mechanical 
injuries.” 


— From Human Biology, page 90, by Peabody & Hunt 


The Macmillan Company, 1920. 


The enamel protects your teeth from decay. As 
long as it is intact, your teeth will remain sound. 
When it is broken or scoured away, tooth trouble 
is almost sure to begin. 


Consequently, you should be very careful in the 
selection of your dentifrice. Choose one which will 
wash and polish the enamel, not one which will 
scour with harsh grit. Colgate’s is based on fine 
precipitated chalk and pure vegetable oil soap. Th 
chalk loosens the clinging particles from the ename 
the pure vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream does all that a 
dentifrice should do. It cleans the teeth thoroughly, 
and it has the important virtue of being safe fc 
habitual use. 


Protect the enamel of your teeth, and be fair t 
your future self by using Colgate’s regularly, nigl 
and morning. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 NEW YOR 


Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture “ 
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